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THE BROTHERS OF BIRCHINGTON: 
A LAY OF ST. THOMAS A’ BECKET. 
By Tuomas Incoupssy, Esa. 


You are all aware that 

On our throne there once sat 
A very great King, who'd an Angevin hat 
With a great sprig of broom, which he wore as a badge in it, 
Named from this cireumstance, Henry Plantagenet. 


Pray don’t suppose 

That I’m going to prose 
O’er Queen Eleanor’s wrongs, or Miss Rosamond’s woes, 
With the dagger, and bowl, and all that sort of thing, 
Not much to the credit of Miss, Queen, or King. 





The tale may be true, 

But between me and you, 
With the King’s escapades V'll have nothing to do; 
But shall merely select as a theme for my rhymes, 
A fact, which occurr’d to some folks in his times. 


If for health, or “a lark,” 

You should ever embark 
In that best of improvements on boats since the Ark, 
The steam-vessel, call’d the “ Red Rover,” the barge 
Of an excellent officer, named Captain Large, 


You may see some half way 

’"Twixt the pier at Herne Ba | 
And Margate, the place where you're going to stay, ) 
A village call’d Birchington, famed for its “ Rolls,” | 
As the fishing-bank, just in its front, is for Soles. 


Well—there stood a fane 
In this Harry Broom’s reign, _ 
On the edge of the cliff, overhanging the main, 
Renown’d for its sanctity all through the nation 
And orthodox friars of the Austin persuasion. 
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The Brothers of Birchington: 


Among them there was one, 

Whom if once I begun 
To describe as I ought I should never have done, 
Father Richard of Birchington, so was the Friar 
Yclept, whom the rest had elected their Prior. 


He was tall and upright, 

About six feet in height, 
His complexion was what you'd denominate light, 
And the tonsure had left, ’mid his ringlets of brown, 
A little bald patch on the top of his crown. 


His bright sparkling eye 
Was of hazel, and nigh 

Rose a finely-arch’d eyebrow of similar dye, 

He'd a sual well-form’d mouth, with the Cupidon lip, 

And an aquiline nose, somewhat red at the tip. 


Indoors and out 

He was very devout, 
With his Aves and Paters—and, oh, such a Knout 
For his self flagellations! the Monks used to sa 
He would wear out two penn’orth of whip-cord a day ! 


Then, how his piet 
Shows in his diet ! a 

Dines upon pulse, or, by way of variety, 

Sand-eels and dabs ; or his appetite mocks 

With those small periwinkles, that crawl on the rocks. 


In brief, I don’t stick 

To declare Father Dick 
—So they call’d him, “ for short”—was a “ Regular Brick,” 
A sade fe taken—I have not the page aright— 
Out of an ethical work by the Stagyrite.* 


Now Nature! ’tis said, 

Is a comical jade, 
And among the fantastical tricks she has play’d, 
Was the MN our good Father Richard a brother, 


As like him in form as one pea’s like another ; 


He was tall and upright, 


About six feet in height, 
His complexion was what you’d denominate light, 
And, h he had not shorn his ringlets of brown, 
He'd a little bald patch on the top of his crown. 


He'd a bright sparkling eye 
Of the hazel, hard by = 
Rose a finely-arch’d sourcil of similar dye ; 





* Tetpayavos dvev Woyou. 














A Lay of St. Thomas A’ Becket. 
He'd a small, well-shaped mouth, with a Cupidon lip, 
And ‘a good Roman nose, rather red at the tip. 


But here, it’s pretended, 
The parallel ended ; 


In fact, there’s no doubt his life might have been mended, 


And people, who spoke of the Prior with delight, 


Shook their heads if you mention’d his brother, the Knight. 


If you'd credit report, 
There was ge. but sport 


And High Jinks going on, night and day, at “ the Court,” 


Where Sir Robert, instead of devotion and charity, 
Spent all his time in unseemly hilarity. 


He drinks and he eats 

Of choice liquors and meats, 
And he goes out on We'n’sdays and Fridays to treats, 
Gets tipsy wherever he dines or he sups, 
And is wont to come quarrelsome home in his cups. 


No Paters, no Aves ; 

An absolute slave he’s 
To tarts, pickled salmon, and sauces, and gravies; 
While as to his beads—what a shame in a Knight— 
He really don’t know the wrong end from the right ! 


So, though ’twas own’d then, 

By nine people in ten, 
That “ Robert and Richard were two pretty men,” 
Yet there the praise ceased, or, at least, the good Priest 
Was pas the “‘ Beauty,” Sir Robert the “ Beast.” 


Indeed, I’m afraid 
More might have been laid 
To the charge of the Knight than was openly said, 


For then we'd no “ Phiz’s,” no “ H. B.'s,” nor “ Leeches,” 


To call Roberts “ Bobs,” and illustrate their speeches. 


"T'was whisper'd he’d rob 
Nay murder! a job 


Which would stamp him no “ Brick,” but a “ Regular Snob,” 


(An obsolete term, which at this time of day, 
We should probably render by Mauvais Sujet.) 


Now if here such affairs 
Get wind unawares, 


They are bruited about, doubtless, much more “ down stairs,” 


Where old Nick has a register-office, they say, 
With Commissioners quite of such matters au fait. 


\ Of course, when he heard 
What his averr'd 
Of Sir Robert's p ings in deed and in word, 
He ask’d for the ledger, and hasten'd to look 
At the leaves on the eae: alae book. 
L 





The Brothers of Birchington: 


’T was with more than surprise 

That he now ran his eyes 
O’'er the numberless items, oaths, curses, and lies, 
Et cet’ra, set down in Sir Robert’s account, 
He was quite “ flabbergasted” to see the amount. 


“Dear me! this is wrong! 

It’s a great deal too strong, 
I'd no notion this bill had been standing so long— 
Send Levybub here!” and he fill’d up a writ 
Of “ Ca Sa,” duly prefaced with “ Limbo to wit.” 


“ Here, Levybub, quick !” 
To his bailiff said Nick, 

“T’'m ‘ryled,’ and ‘my dander’s up,’ ‘ Go a-head slick’ 

Up to Kent—not Kentuck—and at once fetch away 

A snob there—I guess that’s a Mauvais Swet. 


“ One De Birchington, Knight— 

‘Tis not clear quite 
What his t’other name is—they’ve not enter’d it right, 
Ralph, Robert, or Richard? they’ve not gone so far, 
Our critturs have put it down merely as ‘ R.’ 


* But he’s tall and upright, 

About six feet in height, 
His complexion, I reckon, you'd calculate light, 
And he’s farther ‘sot down’ having ringlets of brown, 
With a little bald patch on the top of his crown. 


“ Then his eye, and his lip, 

Hook-nose, red at the tip, 
Are marks your attention can't easily slip ; 
Take Slomanoch with you, he’s got a good knack 
Of soon grabbing his man, and be back in a crack !” 


That same afternoon, 

Father Dick, who as soon 
Would “ knock in,” or “cut chapel,” as jump o'er the moon, 
Was missing at Vespers—at Compline—all night! 
And his Monks were of course in a deuce of a fright. 


Morning dawn’d—’twas broad day, 

Still no Prior !—the tray 
With his muffins and eggs went untasted away— 
He came not to luncheon—all said “ it was rum of him!” 
—None could conceive what on earth had become of him. 


They examined his cell, 

They peep’d down the well, 

They went up the tow'r and look’d into the bell, 

They duced the great fish-pond, the little one tried, 

But found nothing at all, save some carp—which they fried. 


“Dear me! Dear me! 
Why, where can he be ? 











A Lay of St. Thomas A’ Becket. 
He’s fall’n over the cliff ?—tumbled into the sea ?” 


“ Stay—he talk’d,” exclaims one, “ If I recollect right, 
Of making a call on his brother, the Knight !” 


He turns as he speaks, 
The “ Court-Lodge” he seeks, 





Which was known then, as now, by the queer name of Quekes, 


But scarce half a mile on his way had he sped, 
When he spied the good Prior in the paddock—stone dead ! 


Alas! ’twas too true! 

And I need not tell you, 
In the convent his news made a pretty to do; 
Through all its wide precinct so roomy and spacious, 
Nothing was heard but “ Bless me /” and “ Good Gracious! !” 


They sent for the May’r 
And the Doctor, a pair 

Of grave men who began to discuss the affair, 

When in bounced the Coroner, foaming with fury 

‘‘ Because,” as he said, “twas pooh! pooh! ing his Jury.” 


Then commenced a dispute, 

And so hot they went to’t, 
That things seem’d to threaten a serious emeute, 
When just in the midst of the uproar and racket, 
Who should walk in but St. Thomas A’ Becket. 


Quoth his Saintship, “ How now ? 

Here’s a fine coil I trow ! 
I should like to know, gentlemen, what’s all this row ? 
Mr. Wickliffe—or Wackliffe—whatever your name is— 
And you, Mr. May’r, don’t you know, Sirs, what shame is ? 


“‘ Pray what’s all this clatter 

About ?—what’s the matter ?” 
Here a Monk, whose teeth funk and concern made to chatter, 
Sobs out, as he points to the corpse on the floor, 
“’Tis all dickey with poor Father Dick !—he’s no more!” 


“ How !—what ?” says the Saint, 
‘Yes he is—no he aint—* 
He can't be deceased-—pooh ! it’s merely a faint, 
Or some foolish mistake which may serve for our laughter, 


‘He should have died,’ like the old Scotch Queen, ‘hereafter.’ 


“ His time is not out; 

Some blunder no doubt, 
It shall go hard but what I'll know vee em 
I shan't be surprised if that scurvy ’s 
Had a hand in’t; it savours of one of his tricks.” 








* Cantice for “is not.” St. Thomas, it seems, had lived long enough in the 


County to pick up a few of its Provincialisms. 














The Brothers of Birchington: 


When a crafty old hound 

Claps his nose to the ground, 
Then throws it up boldly, and bays out, “ I’ve found !” 
And the Pack catch the note, I'd as soon think to check it, 
As dream of bamboozling St. Thomas A’ Becket. 


Once on the scent, 

To business he went— 
“ You Scoundrel, come here, Sir,” (‘twas Nick that he meant, ) 
“ Bring your books here this instant —bestir yourself—do ! 
I've no time to waste on such fellows as you.” 


Every corner and nook 

In all Erebus shook, 
As he struck on the pavement his pastoral crook, 
All its tenements trembled from basement to roofs, 
And their nigger inhabitants shook in their hoofs. 


Hanging his ears, 

Yet dissembling his fears, 
Ledger in hand straight “ Auld Hornie” appears, 
With that sort of half-sneaking, half-impudent look 
Bankrupts sport when cross-question’d by Cresswell or Cooke. 


“So, Sir-r-r! you are here,” 
Said the Saint with a sneer, 
** My summons, I trust, did not much interfere 
With your morning engagements—I merely desire, 
At your leisure, to know what you've done with my Prior ? 


“ Now, none of your lies, 
Mr. Nick! I'd advise 
You to tell me the truth without any disguise, 
Or-r-r—!!" The Saint, while his rosy gills seem’d to grow 
rosier, 
Here gave another great thump with his Crosier. 


Like a small boy at Eton, 

Who’s not quite a Crichton, 
And don’t know his task but expects to be beaten, 
Nick stammer'd, scarce knowing what answer to make, 
“ Sir, I'm sadly afraid here has been a mistake. 


** These things will occur, 

We are all apt to err, 
The most cautious sometimes, as you know, holy Sir; 
For my own part—I'm sure I do all that I can— 
But—the fact is—I fear—we have got the wrong man.” 


“ Wrong man ?” roat’d the Saint— 

But the scene I can't paint, 
The best colours I have are a vast deal too faint— 
Nick afterwards own'd that he ne'er knew what fright meant 
Before, or saw Saint under so much excitement. 











A Lay of St. Thomas A’ Becket. 


“‘ Wrong man !—don't tell me— 

Pooh !—fiddle-de-dee ! 
What's _ right, Scamp, to any man ?—come, let me see; 
I'll teach you, you thorough-paced rascal, to meddle 
With church matters. Come, Sirrah, out with your schedule!” 


In support of his claim, 

The Fiend turns to the name 
Of “ De Birchington” written in letters of flame, 
Below which long items stand, column on column, 
Enough to have eked out a decent-sized volume. 


Sins of all sorts and shapes, 

From small practical japes, 
Up to dicings, and drinkings, and murders, and rapes, 
And then of such standing!—a merciless tick 
For an Oxford Tobacconist,—let alone Nick. 


The Saint in surprise 
Scarce believed his own eyes, 
Still he knew he'd to deal with the father of lies, 
And “So this !—you call this !” he exclaim’d in a searching 
tone, 


“ This!!! the account of my friend Dick de Birchington !” 


“ Why,” said Nick, with an air 

Of great candour, “it’s there 
Lies the awkwardest part of this awkward affair— 
I thought all was right—see the height tallies quite, 
The complexion’s n. wt all must consider as light; 
There’s the nose, and the lip, and the ringlets of brown, 
And the little bald patch on the top of the crown. 


“ And then the surname, 

So exactly the same— 
I don’t know—I can’t tell how the accident came, 
But some how—-I own it’s a very sad job, 


But—my bailiff grabb’d Dick when he should have nabb’d Bob. 


“T am vex'd beyond bounds 

You should have such good grounds 
For complaint—I would rather have given five pounds, 
And any apology, Sir, you may choose, 
I'll make with much pleasure, and put in the news.” 


“‘ An apology !—pooh ! 
Much rood that will do! 
An ‘apology’ quoth a!—and that too from You!— 
Before any proposal is made of the sort, : 
Bring back your stol’n goods, Thief !—produce them in Court !” 


In a moment, so small 
. It seem’d no time at all, 
Father Richard sat up on his what-do-ye-call— 
— Sur son séant—and, what was as wondrous as pleasing, 
At once began coughing, and snifting, and sneezing. 











































































































The Brothers of Birchington: 


While, strange to relate, 

The Knight, whom the fate 
Of his brother had reach’d, and who'd knock’d at the gate 
To make further inquiries, had scarce made his bow 
To the Saint, ere he vanish’d, and no one knew how! 


Erupit—evasit, 

As Tully would phrase it, 
And none could have known where to find his lite jacet, 
That sentence which man his mortality teaches— 
Sir Robert had disappear’d, body and breeches ! 


“Heyday! Sirs. Heyday! 

What's the matter now—eh f°” 
Quoth A’Becket, observing the gen’ral dismay, 
“ How, again !—’pon my word this is really too bad! 
It would drive any Saint in the calendar mad. 


‘ What, still at your tricking ? 
You will have a kicking ? 
I see you won't rest till you've got a good licking— 
— Your claim, fiend ?—what claim ?—why you show’d me 
before, 
That your old claim was cancell’d—you've cross’d out the score ! 


“Ts it that way you'd Jew one? 
You've settled the true one; 
Do you mean to tell me be has run up a new one ? 
Of the thousands you've cheated 
And scurvily treated, 
Name one you've dared charge with a bill once receipted ! 
In the Bankruptcy Court should you dare to presume 
To attempt it, they'd soon kick you out of the room, 
—Ask Commissioner Fonblanque, or ask my Lord Brougham. 


* And then to make, under 

So barefaced a blunder, 
Your caption !—why, what's the world come to I wonder ? 
My patience ! it’s just like his impudence—drat him! 
—Stand out of the way there, and let me get at him?” 


The Saint raised his arm, 

But Old Nick in alarm 
Dash'd up through the skylight, not doing much harm, 
While, quitte pour la peur, the Knight, sound on the whole, 
Down the chimney came tumbling as black as a coal! 


Spare we to tell 

Of what after befell ! 
How the Saint lectured Robert de Birchington well, 
Bade him alter his life, and held out as a warning 
The narrow escape he had made on’t that morning. 


Nor need we declare 
How then and there, 











A Lay of St. Thomas A’ Becket. 


The ve and Coroner blew up the May’r 
For his breach of decorum, as one of the Quorum, 
In not having Levybub brought up before 'em. 


Nor will you require 

Me to state how the Prior 
Could never thenceforth bear the sight of a fire, 
Nor ever was heard to express a desire 
In cold weather to see the thermometer higher. 


Nor shall I relate 

The subsequent fate 
Of St. Thomas A’Becket, whose reverend pate 
Fitz’urse, and De Morville, and Brito and Tracy 
Shaved off, as his crown had been merely a jasey.* 


Suffice it to say, 

From that notable day 
The “ Twin Birchington Brothers” together grew gray, 
In the same holy convent continued to dwell, 
Same food, and same fastings, same habit, same cell. 


No more the Knight rattles 

In broils and in battles, 
But sells, by De Robins, his goods and his chattels, 
And counting all wealth a mere Will-o’-the-wisp, 
Disposes of Quekes to Sir Nicholas Crispe. 


One spot alone 

Of all he had known 
Of his spacious domain he retain'd as his own, 
In a neighbouring parish, whose name, I may say, 
Scarce any two people pronounce the same way. 


Re-cul-ver some style it, 

While others revile it pees 
As bad, and say Re-culver—'tisn’t worth while, it 
Would seem, to dispute when we know the result immat- 
—crial—I accent, myself, the penultimate. 


Sages, with brains 

Full of “ Saxon Remains,” — 
May call me a booby, perhaps, for my pains, ' 
Still I hold, at the hazard of being thought dull by ‘em, 
Fast by the quantity mark’d for Hegulbium. 


Call’t as you will 

The Traveller still, 
In the voyage that we talk’d about, marks on the hill 
Overhanging the sea, the “Twin Towers,” raised then 
By “ bert and Richard, those two pretty men.” 








* Nec satis fuit eis sanguine sacerdotis et nece ecclesiam nisi, corona 
capitis amputath funestis gladiis jam oe en ae Paris. 















The Brothers of Birchington. 


Both tall and upright, 

And just equal in height ; 
The Trinity House talk’d of painting them white, 
And the thing was much spoken of some time ago, 
When the Duke, I believe —but I really don’t know. 


Well—there the “ Twins” stand 
On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Columbine sand, 
And many a poor man hi ave Robert and Dick, 
By their vow, caused to ‘se ape like themselves from Old Nick. 


So, whether you're sailors, 
Or Tooley-street Tailors, 
Broke loose from your masters, those sternest of jailers, 
And, bent upon pleas sure, are taking your trip 
Ina craft which you fondly conceive is a ship, 
When you've pass’d by the Nore, 
And you hear the winds roar 
In a manner you scarce could have fancied before, 
When the cordage and tackling 
Are flapping and crackling, 
And the boy with the bell 
Thinks it useless to tell 
You that “dinner’s on table,” because you're unwell ; 
When above you all's “ seud,” 
And below you the flood 
Looks a horrible mixture of soap-suds and mud, 
When the timbers are straining, 
And folks are complaining 
The dead-lights are letting the spray and the rain in, 
When the helmsman looks blue, 
And Captain Large too, 
And you really don't know wh: at on pom’ you shall do— 


In this hubbub and row 
Think where you'd be now 
Except for the Birchington boys and their vow! 
And while o'er the rude wave you feel the craft pitch hard, 


Praic for pt sowles of Robertte and Rpehard! 
MORAL. 


It’s a subject of serious complaint in some houses, 
With young married men ~ have elderly spouses, 
That persons are seen in their figures and faces, 
With very queer people in very queer places, 

So like them that one for the other’s oft taken, 
And conjugal confidence thereby much shaken; 
Explanations too often are thought mere pretences, 
And Richard gets scolded for Robert's offences. 


In a matter so nice, 
If I'm ask’d my advice, 











The Steeple- Chaser. 


I say copy King Henry to obviate that, 
And stick something remarkable up in your hat ! 


Next, observe, in this world where we’ve so many cheats, 
How useful it is to preserve your receipts! 

If you deal with a person mc truth you don’t doubt, 
Be particular, still, that your bill is cross’d out ; 

But, with any inducement to think him a scamp, 

Have a formal receipt on a regular stamp ! 


Let every gay gallant my story who notes 
Take warning, and not go on “ sowing wild oats !” 
Nor depend that some friend 
Will always attend, 
And by “ making all right” bring him off in the end, 
Ile may be mistaken, so let him beware, 
St. Thomas A’Beckets are now rather rare. 


Last of all, May'rs and Magistrates, never be rude 
To Juries! they are people who won't be pooh-pooh’d ! 
Especially Sandwich ones—no one can say 
But himself may come under their clutches some day ; 
They then may pay off 
In kind any scoff, 
And, turning their late verdict quite “ wisey wersey,” 
‘* Aequit” you, and not “ recommend you to mercy.”* 


T. 1. 


Tappington Everard, 
May, 25, 1840. 





THE STEEPLE-CHASER. 
By-tHe Avutuor or “ Peter Priacains,” &c. 


Like Atlas, he carries his weight. 
MonTGOMERY. 


Cuar. I. 
“Tom CHANTER was an independent man and a great steeple-chaser, 


, 


he—’ 

“Stop—just stop a minute, my friend. Iam a matter-of-fact man, 
and like to have every thing defined logically before I listen to a story. 
What do you mean by an independent man? A person unhung—that is 
Fie dependent, or one of the sectarians, who call themselves indepen- 

ents 7” 

‘“‘ Bah,” said I, “don’t, now don’t, pray don’t.” 

“Well then, never mind that part of our story; but I must know 
what you mean by a steeple-chaser, or I be in a mist all night ?” 
said my tormentor. “A steeple, as my dictionary tells me, is the spire 





* At a Quarter Sessions held at Sandwich (some six miles from Birc ) on 

Tuesday the sth of April last, before W. F. Boteler, Esq., the eat fn 

Jones, mariner, aged 17, was tried for stealing a jacket, value ten shillings. The 

jury, after a patient hearing, found him “Not ton of and “ recommended him 
ish Observer, April 10, 1845. 


to mercy.” See the whole case reported in the 
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of a church: and a chaser, from the French chasseur, is one who hunts 
wild animals. Now stee ple-chaser, being a compounded word, must 
mean a man who chases a part of a church.” 

“ Now, do not be so absurd,” said I. “A steeple-chaser i is one who 
would fain keep a race-horse, only he cannot afford it, and would enter 
him forthe Derby or any other great stake. He would also like to hunt 
three days weekly at Melton, or in any other locality with a spicy pack, 
but he cannot muster the dibs. Bei ing ‘thus prev ‘ented by the res angusta 
domi from entering into his favourite 1 pursuits, he enters into a composi- 
tion with himself and keeps an out-and-outer, on which he can manage 
to meet a neighbouring pack now and then, and draw upon himself the 
attention of the field by ‘going: straight’ at every thing in his way. 
Thus he brings himself into notorie ty, and, being invited to dine with a 
few ‘friends to fox-hunting,’ plausibly expresses his regret that he can- 
not afford to subscribe to the pack and hunt regularly ; but, as he loves 
sport, offers to back himself and his nag over four miles of the queerest 
country that can be picked out, against any gentleman (or gentlemen) 
who has courage enough—pluck is his word—to compete with him. He 
is generally either an officer on half pay, a sort of gentleman-farmer, a 
livery-stab le-keeper, ‘ combining the retail’ of nag-selling, or a nonde- 
script—a man who lives nobody knows how, but chiefly on horseback. 
Now and then it happens that he isa sporting Xsculapian, or publican, 
or a ruined-by-a-railway-coachman. He succeeds in making up a match 
and bets heavily upon the result.” 

“Yes, yes, ‘T begin to see what you mean. My butcher and my 
cairymen are both sporting men—I see—you may go on with your 
tale, fearless of any further interruption from me,” said my tormentor. 

“Well then, Tom Chanter was an independent man, and a great 
steeple-chaser. He was married, had a child or two, and lived in a neat 
cottage not very far from Windsor. Who Mrs. Chanter was before she be- 
came ‘Tom's wife nobody knew for certain. A whisper went abroad that 
he had met with her on board a Margate steamer, on her way to fulfil an 
engagement in the theatre of that cockneytied washing- -place, and had 
= the forfeit for her non- appearance on the boards. Who Tom Chanter 
iumself was, was also a matter of speculation. Nobody knew exactly; 
but as he paid ready money for every thing, kept a buggy anda pheay- 
ton, and gave dinners to some ‘ heavy swells in the sporting line,’ he 
was looked upon as a gentleman. One fact was observed, and observed 
upon by the gossips about Tom's pretty cottage ; no Semalen visited him, 
except when the Windsor Theatre was open for the season. Then, and 
then only, was Mrs. Tom visited by “ua who took an early dinner, 
and left before the clock struck six. 

“ Another event observed, and observed upon by the same gossips, 
was that Tom, and Mrs. Tom, and all the little Toms, and Tom's ser- 
vants, never went to church or meeting on a Sunday. Indeed, it was 
an undisputed thing that Tom had an ordinary at two every Sunday. 
Some ten or twelve men came down by the one o'clock train, and took 
two flies to Tom's cottage, and after dinner, sojourned or adjourned, 
whichever the reader pleases, to a meadow at the back of the cottage, 
and there amused themselves, as they smoked their ci with looking 
at a splendid horse which Tom's groom rode round the aforesaid mea- 
dow, first at a walk, then at a trot, next at a canter, er finally at a 
gallop. Then he put him over the leaping-bar, backwards and forwards ; 
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after which the whole party retired to the cottage, having previously pulled 
out, each, a little red bound book, and entered some remarks on its page 
or pages. Flies were ready to convey them to Slough in time for the 
nine o'clock up-train, which were not fitted for the entrance of people 
with delicate olfactories—they smelt so very powerfully of cline 
smoke. 

“ During the week, Tom Chanter often ran up to London and stayed 
the night, and now and then had a few friends down to a grand spread 
on week-days, after which the night was generally spent over the card 
or dice-tables, and the players did not retire to bed at all, but, all 
unshaven and unshorn, started for town by the earliest train. But, ge- 
nerally speaking, ‘Tom’s days for entertaining his friends were limited to 
Sundays. 

‘In his immediate neighbourhood, Tom’s visits to acquaintances were 
few and far between. His greatest country ally was a sporting butcher, 
who kept a few crack greyhounds, and him he met at the house of a 
sporting innkeeper, who obligingly lent them his company and the use of 
a little bar-parlour, elegantly filled with prints on all sorts of sporting 
subjects, not omitting fae-similes of the most striking characters of the 
day—the members of the prize-ring, or, begging their pardon, the mem- 
bers of the P. C., that is, Pugilistie Club. 

Tom Chanter, now and then, had a day with the royal buck-hounds. 
He turned out exceedingly spicy on those occasions, and, although he ine 
variably appeared with a cigar between his teeth, his appointments, 
boots, buckskins, hat, and gloves, were so good, and his pig-skin and 
snaflle-bridle of so excellent a cut and fit, you might really have mistaken 
him for a ‘real nob,’ that is, if he kept his mouth shut, which, as he was 
very wide awake, he generally did, unless he could make a pound or two 
hy opening it. 

“'Tom was a good rider, and Nature had kindly favoured him with a 
scarcity of flesh, so that he rode under eleven stone, including his saddle 
and bridle. He generally got a good place and kept it. It was in his 
favour that, unlike a man really fond of hunting, he did not care a far- 
thing whether he saw the hounds or not, so that he took the lead of the 
‘real nobs,’ and kept it, until his horse began to show signs of distress ; 
then, as it was his only one, he wisely threw a shoe, or met with some 
other accident which compelled him to pull up, and leave those who had 
‘saddled (more than one) white Surrey for the field,’ to pursue the chase 
until the deer was taken, or they were glad to cry, ‘ Hold, enough.’ 

“In one of these ‘days with the Queen’s,’ Tom Chanter had a bad 
fall—like Humpty-Dumpty, of whom we were told in our childhood. He 
was leading the field, and seeing a strong oaken paling park-fence before 
him, just put his beard on his shoulder, as the Spaniard has it, to see 
how his immediate followers liked the look of it. A glimpse showed 
him that no signs of trepidation were visible on their visages, and that 
if he meant to keep his enviable position, he must run his horse at the 
paling. In went the spurs, rowels deep, into the flanks of his noble 
steed. Three vigcrous bounds, and a spring into the air, brought the 
horse and his rider over safely ; but, alas! within a few feet of the 
palings was an old gravel-pit, of whose existence Tom was not aware, 
until it showed itself to his astonished and alarmed view after he had 
cleared the fence, and was within a few feet of its edge. He pulled as 
bard as he was able to check the progress of his horse, but the space was 
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too small to enable him to do so effectually. Horse and rider rolled into 
the pit, and, unfortunately for the rider, the horse was uppermost. The 
field swept gallantly past — the re was not a single good Samaritan 
amongst them—and Tom might have lain there and died, had not some 
countrymen, who were doing their best to see as much of the royal 
hunt as they could on foot, come up and relieved him from the superin- 
cumbent weight of his horse. 

“ Tom got up, shook his limbs sertatim, and having found that nothing 
was broken, quietly examined his horse with the like : satisfactory result. 
He then pulled out his cigar-case; and a bit of amadu or tinder, lighted 
it, gave ‘the snobs’ a sovereign to drink his health with, mounted, and 
rode calmly home. But, though no bones had been broken, Tom 
Chanter was confined to his house for a month, and was very shy of a 
park- paling ever afterwards. 

‘Mrs. Chanter was very glad when the hunting season approached i its 
close, as she fondly thought that her dear Tom would be safe for some six 
months at least; but in this hope she was disappointed, as will be seen in 


Cuar. IL. 


‘Doty, my duckling,” said Tom, addressing his wife, “ you must 
get us rather a spicy spre: ad for the day after next. I expect a few nobs 
to dine at seven pure ise,” 

“ Londoners or denizens of the country ?” asked Mrs. Chanter, in 
theatrical tones and manner. 

‘A mixture, my duckling—but all real nobs without any mistake.” 

“ Salmon and lamb of course.” 

“Of course,” said Tom, “ with spicy soups and a salad, and every 
thing cummyfo.” 

‘** Must we hire an occasional 7” inquired Dolly, alluding to a travelling 
waiter. 

‘* By no means, my duckling; our Sam will enlist the slaveys, who 
will come with the swells, to assist him. It’s more nobby to do it in that 
fashion than to have a fellow in black clothes and a white neckeloth and 
gloves, whom half the party will know, and the other half mistake for 
a methodist parson,” said ‘Tom. 

“We must hire an extra cook,” said Mrs. Tom. 

** By all means—no harm in that—she won't ‘come on,’ as you stage 
people call it, in the dining-room scene.” 

** What else should you like ?—made dishes of course ?” 

“T leave it all to you, Dolly; you know how to do the thing as 
is handsome—so do it—never stop to reckon the expense—give the cook 
her head, and let her go at any thing she pleases. Let it cost what it 
will, I'll bet the long odds I make it pay.” 

Mrs. Tom Chanter, having thus received carte blanche, set about 
procuring a professed cook and the best materials she could for a first- 
rate dinner, and succeeded so well, that her husband’s friends, one and 
all, pronounced it a slap-up affair. She heard these praises that were 
bestowed on her exertions from the servants, for she was not one of the 
party who sat down to the dinner. It was a man’s party, and she was 
- expected to make her appearance until tea and coffee hed been rung 

or. 

That event did not “ come off” until nearly twelve o'clock, and, when 
she was introduced in form to Captain Bobsby of the —th, Lieutenant 
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Jackson of the —th, the Honourable Slapsby Foremost, and some five 
or six more, perfect strangers to her, they all appeared to her to have 
glass eyes, and to be much troubled with the hiccups and the staggers— 
they could scarcely speak or walk steadily. 

As the card-tables were set out ready for playing, Mrs. Tom was not 
much troubled to entertain the nobs, we referred takin; their coffee at 
the card-table, where they were soon jos engaged in the mysteries of 
whist; but this scientific game was quickly voted a bore, and exchanged 
for the more gambling and less thought-demanding game of blind- 
hookey. Then it was, when this change of games was carried nem. 
con., that Tom, winking at Mrs. Tom, told her that she need not stay, 
unless she liked it, and ordered broiled bones with et ceteras at two pur- 
cisely. 

Mrs. Tom took the hint and retired, but made her appearance at the 
same time as the supper-tray. She might as well have been elsewhere ; 
for, after the first few littie attentions had been shown her, which are 
usually manifested towards ladies who condescend to sit down with gen- 
tlemen to a late supper, she was regarded as a mere cipher, except when 
any body wanted a rational excuse for calling for a glass of champagne; 
then a mere stiff nod, intended for a bow, preceded the absorption of 
the sparkling beverage, and broiled bones beat the lady in their attrac- 
cations, “ by chalks.” 

Before the et ceteras—which meant cigars and spirituous aecompani- 
ments—succeeded the broiled bones and other relishes, Mrs. Tomwas 
enlightened as to her husband’s motives in inviting a party of strangers 
and treating them so munificently. 

“Let me see,” said Captain Bobsby; “ Mr. Chanter, I have four 
ponies to one with you, the field against your bay and Slapsby’s gray ?” 

“ Quite right, captain,” said Tom, consulting his betting book. 

“And I go two ponies,” said the Honourable Slapsby Foremost, “ on 
my gray against your bay ?” 

‘* Quite right,” said Tom. 

“| stand a cool hundred with you that the four miles are not done 
under thirteen minutes ?” said Lieutenant Jackson. 

“ Quite right again,” said Tom. 

Several other bets were referred to, and Tom, after an examination of 
his red book, pronounced them “ quite right.” 

“ Are you going to race your bay ?” inquired Mrs. Chanter. 

Tom nodded affirmatively. 

“At Ascott or Epsom ?” ; 

‘‘ No—madam—no,” stammered out Captain Bobsby. “ We're going 
to try him across the country.” 

‘‘A steeple-chase, madam,” said Slapsby Foremost. “A steeple- 
chase with gentlemen jocks—that is, every man rides his own horse. 

‘‘Isn’t it rather dangerous ?” said Mrs. Chanter, looking fondly at her 
spouse, and calling to mind his late narrow escape. 

“ Not if you can ride and are lucky,” said Jackson. “I have known 
a few smashed in my time.” 

“Dolly, my love” (Tom never called her duckling before company), 
“good night—don't trouble my friends to illuminate you. I will tell 
you all about it purcisely by and by. No—there—don’t put the cards 
up—lI will take care of them before I retire to bed.” 

It was about six in the morning when that “event came off.” Tom 
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came to bed perfectly sober, although the captain and the rest of his 
guests had some ditticulty in finding “the path from his cottage to the 
road wide enough to admit of their progressing upon it. 

“That dinner is paid for at all events, and something left for a rainy 
day,” said Tom. 

“But you are not certain to win, and I wish you would not ride,” 
said Dolly. “ You'll be smashed, as the lieutenant calls it.’ 

“ Not I, my duckling—I know the country well, and have made up 
my book for a lose.” 

“ How very absurd—don't lose,” said Dolly. 

“] mean the race, not the money,” said Tom. “I have made that 
all right. How much do you think Ihave sacked to-night? Seven 
hundred and fifty, by the living r jingo, and got checks and I. O. U.’s for 
the whole amount.’ 

“ And a pretty good benefit too, and very little to pay out of it for 
the house, and the lighting of it,” said Mrs. Chanter, as she gave her 
spouse a kiss, indicatory of her approbation of his superior shall in giving 
a dinner to ‘real nobs.” 


Cnar. III. 


Or all the cruel, brutal sports that were ever invented for the amuse- 
ment of animals calling themselves rational, none is, by many degrees, 
so cruel and brutal as steeple-chasing. In hunting, it is true, a horse 
may, now and then, be over-ridden or killed by accident, but the excite- 
ment of the run may be pleaded in excuse. In the ring it sometimes 
happens that one fool is killed by another from an ugly, but unintentional 
blow, and it is disgusting to see two men stand up, “and pummel one an- 
other for two hours, not for honour and glory, or to see which is the 
better man, but merely to gratify a senseless crowd, who yay them for 
their bruises by a purse of money. Cock- fighting, too, the lowest of 

jorts, and now almost exterminated, is far more merciful than steeple- 
ch asing; for the polished silver spur speedily puts an end to the life of 
the beaten gamecock, and the cowardly bird who will not come to the 
scratch after the first set-to, has his neck wrung, and is cast aside as 
worthless. But in steeple-chasing, the noblest of the inferior animals is set 
to perform a task, at which every lover of a horse must shudder. Oh, 
county Galway! would that he who immortalised you by interfering 
senatorially i in behalf of oxen, sheep, and other animals, were now alive 
to bring in a bill to make steeple-chasing a hanging matter to every 
body engaged in it! ev ery ¢rue sportsman in the house would be found 
voting on his side. 

Like battue-shooting, the steeple-chase is a bastard sport, an attempt 
to graft foreign customs on good English pastimes; both are only fit for 
the emasculated creatures, who have not sense or stamina enough to 
endure a day’s toil in the legitimate pursuit of beasts and birds whom 
Nature seems to have designed for the purpose of testing the skill and 
resolution of men in the pursuit and capture of them. 

But we must not moralise—these remarks came pleno de pectore, and 
would not be restrained. 

. . . * . 

The day, “big with the fate of” some dozen gentlemen jocks and 
their horses, arrived. It broke “in clouds and heavy torrents.” Tom 
Chanter was up with the dawn, and dressed himself in the very neat red 
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and pink ee jacket that the fair “Dolly, my duckling,” had made 
ier 


for him with own hands. Over this he put on a common waistcoat 
and a pilot-coat : his immaculate buckskins and polished boots, were en- 
veloped in a@ * of Mackintosh overalls. 

Having taken an affectionate farewell of “ Dolly, my duckling,” Tom 
mounted a pony, and proceeded to breakfast with his friend the sporting 
butcher, and to ride over the ground with him, which he, the butcher, 
assisted by the sporting publican, had been deputed to mark out. 

Truly they had performed their task well. Where Nature had not 
rendered every leap desperate enough to endanger limbs and life of men 
and horses, they had resorted to artificial means to ensure broken limbs 
or death. Hurdles, staked hedges, bushes, trenches, every thing that 
could be imagined to render the sport (?) interesting, had been freely 
resorted to, and every body who knew the nature of such pastimes, pro- 
nounced the markers out of the ground over which the Windsor steeple- 
chase was to be run, “ regular trumps.” 

The race was advertised to take place at one o'clock, but the knowing 
ones knew that three would be the ioe of starting, and that the sportin 
publicans wanted to make the most of two hours, which they knew would 
be spent by the spectators in partaking of the good things provided by 
them, and for them, in the stands and booths erected on the ground 
near the spot where the horses were to start from and come in at. 

The sporting farmer, too, “who had kindly lent his meadow” for the 
use of the sporting gentlemen, had his profits to make upon the occasion 
of his display of liberality and anxiety for the furtherance of the accom- 
modation of the sporting public. A toll-bar was erected near the d 
stand, and of every individual on foot or horseback was demanded the 
small sum of sixpence, merely to compensate the tenant for the damage 
done to the grass. 

The ‘buss-men and fly-men from Slough station merely asked treble 
the usual fare, and took it—when they could not exact more. Even the 
little dirty boys earned a few pence, es showing pedestrians the nearest 
cut across the meadows to “ the gran’ stan’.” 

Verily Slough, Eton, and Windsor, ye were alive on that day! 
Directors and shareholders of the Great Western, ye were deeply in- 
debted to the exertions of Tom Chanter and his “ ” Publicans and 
sinners of the neighbourhood, ye ought to have presented them with a 
piece of plate, to which the brewers who supplied you with the thick 
and nasty for the occasion would (if they had an py have con- 
tributed largely and willingly—for no stale or spoilt beer was left in their 
vats. 

We will merely follow Tom Chanter and his friend the sporting but- 
cher as far as a brook about nineteen feet wide, just in the middle of the 
four-mile course. at Bes 

Tom stood looking with admiration oe the brook and his friend al- 
ternately. “That's the ticket—there plant them. I drop into the 
soft as easy as a glove, and of course can’t disengage the bay. 

The publican winked, and no other observation was made until the 
whole ground had been surveyed. 

One o'clock came, and many bread-and-cheese and beer consumers 
filled the booths. At two o'clock the canwass covered many gentlemen 
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who took sherry and brandy and water with their cold meat and cigars, 
About a quarter to three several bottles of champagne exploded under 
the grand stand, and at three this grand stand, a joint-stock speculation 
of the sporting butcher, the sporting publican, and the sporting farmer, 
who rented the ground, was filled with your “ real nobs” at “ five bobs 
a head.” 

A bell was speedily heard to ring, and two gentlemen were seen to get 
into a sort of watchman’s-box, with a flag on the top of it, which was 
opposite another flag that was at once the startingjand the winning-post. 

Another tingle is heard, and half-a-dozen or more “ sporting gents” 
are seen gently cantering along the course, and waving their elbows ina 
peculiar manner, which is intended to show the people that they know how 
to urge a horse in a push, as well as any regular jock that ever rode a 
race. 

The third peal brings up all twelve men and horses to the starting- 
place. After two or three failures, called false starts, away they go, 
amidst loud shouts. The first leap is taken successfully—a second or 
third displaces a few, and then horses are seen without riders, and riders 
without horses; and the spectators, instead of following the rest of the 
ruck, either keep their eyes on the leading horse, or else take them off 
altogether, and amuse themselves by inspecting the “ cards of the run- 
ning horses and the colours of their riders,” to see who they are that 
were thrown out early in the race. 

“There they go!—here they come! Hurrah! the captain wins— 
no he don’t—yes he does—only one more fence! Here they are !” and 
in comes the Honourable Slapsby Foremost on his gray, who staggers 
to the weighing-house, and shakes his tail in a most piteous manner. 

“* Where are the rest ?” asks somebody. 

* All nowhere,” says the umpire. 

However, as if to refute his words, up come three more at certain dis- 
tances from each other, and evidently knocked up for life. At last comes 
the captain on the fifth, as cool as a cucumber, and claims the stakes. 
A wrangle ensues—but the captain proves by a cloud of witnesses, that 
Slapsby and his other precursors had taken the left side of a certain post, 
whereas they ought to have taken the right, as per arrangement. The 
stakes are therefore paid over to the captain, who rides a little on one 
side, puts his tongue into his cheek, and is imitated in the gentlemanly 
performance by the Honourable Slapsby Foremost, with whom the whole 
affair had been arranged etesbeed, 

But where are the other seven ? 

Some are killed, others are merely cripples for the remainder of their 
lives. One or two are merely deficient in the number of their front 
teeth. But never mind them, it “sarves em right.” But where are 
their poor horses ? Dead or dying, or maimed and ruined for ever! 

But what concerns us most to know is—where is Tom Chanter, and 
where is his gallant bay ? 

You may recollect, reader, that he had picked a spot near to a gaping 
brook, where he meant to plant himself. He “tmed it on,” but fe 
a his mark. The gallant bay broke his own back and his rider’s 
neck ! 

Such was the end of Tom Chanter. His wife and children had to 
lament that he had set up in the disreputable trade of a professed 
Sreerite-Cuaser. 
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LITERARY AND FAMILIAR REMINISCENCES 
OF 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


In the pages I am about to write, I am actuated by my largely parti- 
cipating in the general admiration of a distinguished poet, in my esteem 
for one of the kindest and best of men, and in the vivid recollection of a 
friendship as warm, and as close and undeviating, and, I may add, as dis- 
interested as ever existed, or in all probability ever can exist. Our 
houses, our minds and feelings, our hours of leisure, of application, and 
enjoyment, were reciprocal; and, though constant and incessant inter- 
course through a long period generally leads to at least slight interrup- 
tions of harmony, nothing of the sort ever occurred between Mr. Camp- 
bell and myself. I am about to throw together a few disjuncta membra, 
and in doing this, I make not the yr) use pretensions to biography, or 
even to what the French would call, “Memoires pour servir a la vie,” &c. 

It is a mistaken idea that Mr. Campbell was easily accessible to 
friendship in his high conception of the word. His amenity, the in- 
herent kindness ee nerosity of his nature, and his love of social 
intercourse, added to his consciousness of very superior conversational 
powers, and his complete readiness at literature, with his felicitous wit 
and humour, naturally made him fond of society; whilst the pride and 
joy with which he was received, and the respect with which he was 
treated, as naturally threw him into very constant companionship. ill 
this was very different from friendship. His penetration into inaction 
was profound, though rapid. Although he had no respect for phrenology, 
he had an intuitive sagacity in reading the disposition by the counte- 
nance; and I have known many proofs of this, with res to public, to 
semi-public, and to private persons. In no instance did I ever find him 
in error, and his judgment was sometimes ludicrously, and at others even 
painfully verified by subsequent events. He was governed much by two 
yreat principles in forming his connexions in society. He never would 
allow that any man should be prejudiced by one bad action, however 
serious, but took the general tenour of his life, and expressed his ex- 
perience that the best of men might be misled, in a solitary instance, b 
vehement passions, by strong delusions, and by circumstances over whic 
they had no control, and into which, with the consequences, they unfor- 
tunately could not penetrate. He had even an uncontrolled hatred of all 
who practised “ good deeds” with ostentation, and most eo they 
accompanied their charities with professions of extra piety. He liked 
those who could 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

His own generosity was inexhaustible, and whichever of the two 
rather different meanings be given to the word charity, his did not solely 
confine itself to the fountain of goodness, the heart; nor to the throne of 
its guidance, the mind; for it always dived deeply into his pocket, and 
very often much to his inconvenience. He had to submit to 
expedients on account of his liberality, but he lly bore these tem- 
porary privations for the gladness he th in having relieved the distresses, 
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or promoted the happiness of others. It is painful, and even superfluous 
to say, that he was often imposed upon, and very frequently experienced 
ingratitude for his benevolence. great assistance 1n his philanthropy 
was the celebrated poet, the author of “ The Pleasures of Memory.” It 
was impossible for one man to have a more exalted opinion, or a more 
attached esteem for another than Thomas Campbell had for Mr, 
Samuel Rogers, and he delighted in relating to me his habits of genero- 
sity, and in portraying the characteristics of his mind and disposition, 
His opinions of “ The Pleasures of Memory,” and of the other poems, 
as well as prose writings of this celebrated author, were very high; and 
I recollect that, merely for the sake of “ drawing him out,” I once spoke 
disparagingly of Mr. Rogers’s poetry. My friend, Mr. Campbell, was 
hurt, and proceeded to quote long and numerous passages from Mr, 
Rogers, giving them great effect by his emphasis, and commenting 
on their beauties. I enjoyed a rich treat, but I must confess that 
my mode of obtaining it was not quite justifiable. He begged me to 
study and enjoy the poetry of Mr. Rogers, and never again to speak in 
depreciation of. it—at least in his presence. 

Mr. Campbell’s manner of doing kindnesses was very delicate. A 
slight proof of it occurs to me. When he was in the spacious chambers 
in St. James’s, he always had a very sumptuously laid-out breakfast- 
table for the reception of the unfortunate Poles. These brave exiles 
certainly evinced very strong appetites, and I trust that good digestion 
waited on those appetites, but Campbell knew that very many of these 
victims of Russian tyranny, though titled and affluent in their native 
country, were very nearly starving in this, and that his breakfast 
was the only meal that many of them would get through the day. After 
this breakfast, he would have a plate or plates of sandwiches, sometimes 
folded in paper by the servants, and at others by himself, and he would 
ee his guests to ” a paper into the pocket, on the ground that they 

new not how cold and raw the English climate was, and that he and 
other Englishmen provided themselves with such things when about to 
take much exercise, especially in the neighbourhood of London. How- 
ever kindly meant and delicately conveyed, the Poles saw through the 
device, and in no one instance could he induce any one of these brave 
and suffering men to accept this charity, though they willingly enjoyed 
his hospitable breakfast-table. The Poles were devotedly attached to 
him, and I was gratified in witnessing at Mr. Campbell’s funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, a Polish patriot drop into his grave some of the sacred 
dust from the tomb of Kosciusko. 


And freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell. 
Pieasurss or Hope. 


Our bard of Hope met with noble instances of generosity. He en- 

tered into a literary speculation, I believe, chiefly to serve a dependent 
friend. He had not, as usual, consulted with me on this occasion, and 
perhaps for obvious reasons, he who was to benefit dissuaded him from 
doing so. Unexpectedly, 5001. was demanded of him as a deposit. 
a demand might as well have been made of Homer, wandering for bread, 
or even of Diogenes himself. Our poet had not the money, but he re- 
paired to a rich, generous, and oft-tried friend, and the scene between 
them redounds highly to the honour of both. After the usual and com- 
mou-place ceremonies, the following dialogue commenced : 
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Mr. Thomas Campbell.—I have come to borrow money of you. 

Friend.—Well, I shall be very happy to lend you. 

7. C.—But this time it is a very large sum I want to borrow. 

Fr.—I have always found Jou banntpebi, and I will most willingly 
lend you to any amount within my means. 

T. C.—I want a very large sum indeed, 5001., and for a purpose I will 
explain to you. 

Fr. (laughing).—I want no explanation, but I will give you a check 
for the amount immediately. 

T. C.—But—but—but—lI am sorry to say, that I can give you no 
security, except on my person, my furniture, and library. 

Fr.—I will not take such security, nor any other security from you, 
my dear friend, except the security of your word. 

The check was given, and Mr. Campbell voluntarily sent his accept- 
ance for the 5007. 

Gratified at this, he told me of the whole transaction, and I did not 
like to damp his joyous elation of spirits. I thought it my duty, how- 
ever, to see him again on the subject, and I cautiously and temperately 
explained my views, which were that the speculation must infalhbly fail, 
and he be the victim. He caught my ideas, and I never saw a face more 
expressive of distress. He became Se distracted, exclaiming, 

“Oh, God ! it is not for my fate I care, but, oh, that I should injure 
so generous and confiding a friend. I will immediately sell my library 
and furniture by auction, and pay my friend to the utmost of my power.” 

I begged him to be more composed, and not to act precipitately. 

“Your friend,” I said, “ would be mortified if you made such a sacri- 
fice, it would be an ungenerous return for his excessive kindness to you.” 
I suggested a channel in which he might dispose of his share at gp he 
tried and succeeded: the friend was repaid the 500/., and the work, as I 
predicted, proved a total failure. He was almost as grateful to me for 
my interference and advice as he was to his other friend for the loan. 

Mr. Campbell was assisted in his benevolence to others, and especially 
the Poles, by an eccentric friend, the member for a northern county, 
who used, and with nearly truth, to boast that he was the richest com- 
moner in England. He introduced me to this gentleman, and one day 
our conversation turned entirely on politics. The member was, like my- 
self, a radical. He agreed with me on the necessity of household suffrage 
and annual parliaments, and on the necessity of so remodifying the House 
of Lords, that, in fact, it would be scarcely any house at all in the present 
sense of the term. So far all was concord, but I unfortunately turned it 
into discord, by mentioning the word “ballot.” The angry member got 
up and vehemently exclaimed, 

“For heaven's sake, Mr. , do not mention the word ballot, 
though I am the wealthiest landholder and mine possessor in the county, 
I seldom see it, and yet I have great difficulty in defeating Mr. 
at the general election. Mr. lives in the county, he is always 
there, and of course associates with the highest classes; but he is likewise 
familiar with all the squires and farmers, is acquainted with all local busi- 
ness, studies the wants, interests, and feelings of every class; and if the ballot 
were established, I should not have the slightest chance in any election.” 

Mr. Campbell enjoyed the scene. *The exposure of how self will 
master every thing was complete. I was so imprudent as to say, “ Sir, 
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you are not aware that you have given the best of all reasons in favour 
of the ballot.” 

I had made a hole in my manners, but I casually found an opportunity 
to repair and close the wide breach. 

At my next interview, this richest of England’s commoners broached 
the subject of the Spencean system; a most absurd theory of equalising 
all property. I merely said that the idea was so foolish, that the theory 
and its theorist might safely have been left to insignificance and con- 
tempt. Lord Sidmouth, the secretary of state, thought otherwise, and 
he indicted a very clever lad,’ the son of an humble tradesman in New- 
castle-street, Strand, who had written on the subject. In those dreadful 
times, the youth of course had a verdict against him, and equally, of course, 
he received from an eminent high prerogative judge a severe sentence, 
and, as it was then the custom, he was sent to a distant gaol. He was 
taken to Carlisle and incarcerated, but he told me that the great unpaid, 
the squirearchy magistrates behaved very well, and he had every indul- 
gence that imprisonment admitted of. His being separated from his 
family and friends by his cruel transportation to the farthest extremity of 
England was his ruin, and the cause of his untimely death. After his 
emancipation, I said to him, ‘How could you broach so even a silly 
theory °” 

He ingeniously replied, “I acknowledge that I wrote abominable 
nonsense, but I was young, enthusiastic, and disposed to heroism, and 
imprisonment was not calculated to convince my mind.” 

The richest of commoners and the county member was pleased with 
my narration and we were reconciled. 

I told this threefold millionaire, that I was acquainted with a tho- 
roughly narrow-minded man, a sordid creature that had worked his way 
up in hfe from the most humble of all possible conditions to very consi- 
derable wealth. He was a republican, a Tom Paineite, and an enthu- 
siast for the equalisation of property, provided the theory did not extend 
to himself. I was sitting in his spacious and almost superb drawing- 
room on a bitterly cold night, and over an ample fire he would broach his 
favourite theory of an equal distribution of all property. Disgusted with 
this curmudgeon’s dishonest principles and feelings, I replied, “ Sir, could 
I but fix one leg of a compass on your roof, and describe a circle of less than 
a mile in diameter, I should include the most distressed and even the most 
depraved population in Europe. Suppose that they should adopt the, 
to them, most convenient doctrine of an equalisation of property. You, 
sir, have several splendid mirrors of great size and in rich frames—these 
creatures of misery might claim a participation in them.” 

** Zounds,” said my friend, or rather acquaintance, getting angry, 
“the poor cannot eat looking-glasses, though they may be starving. 

“Certainly not, but they might sell them for food; and_ besides, sir, 
the poor and desperate feel a bitter insult in beholding superfluous wealth. 
You are musical, and boast that you have three Cremona violins, the 
lowest of which cost you eighty guineas, and you have a genuine Stradu- 
arius violoncello, that cost you a hundred, besides which you have two 
pianos.” 

“ Good heavens,” cried the frightened man, “ the poor can’t use Cre- 
mona violins, or a Straduarius violoncello, and what have they to do with 
pianos } 
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“ You are nervous and sensitive to cold, and you tell me that you sleep 
in winter in your bed-room facing the south, and in summer, in that 
towards the north; might not the poor whose beds consist of straw laid 
on bricks to keep them from the wet flooring, exclaim that it was shame- 
ful that you should have two bed-rooms, each with a bed, and with a pro- 
fusion of blankets, feather-beds, and down pillows; might they not 
equalise your property, and reducing you to your paillasse, at last say 
that your bed was too large for one person, and might not three or four 
shivering wretches make a case of bed-fellowship, on the principles of an 
equalisation of property ?” 

The selfish creature was almost agonised, and, ringing the bell, wished 
me good night. I made an enemy of him; but the rich county member 
was so delighted with my narration that he begged me to write an 
article on the subject for his “ Review.” I promised, but was faithless to 
my word. 

“My excellent friend, Mr. Campbell, rejoiced in the part I had taken, 
and was glad that I and the rich member were restored to a good under- 
standing. I was far from participating in the gladness :—whether] the 
rich member and aristocrat or the rich parvenu were the more selfish, 
others must determine. 

Mr. Campbell introduced me to a nobleman celebrated for his great 
talents, but unfortunately equally famous for his great eccentricities—the 
genius was neutralised by the on py failing. I called on his lordship one 
morning and was well received. The Edinburgh Review had appeared 
the day before, and two articles in it were attributed to the very able 
pen of the nobleman. One was evidently his, and the other, to my 
mind, was doubtful. He confessed his authorship of the first, and waved 
the subject of the second, and this I took as a tacit acknowledgment. 
The first contribution to the Edinburgh occasioned surprise, and very 
general and strong censure. It (was nothing but an extravagant and 
most fulsome panegyric of George III., and the successions of his ultra- 
tory administrations. We had a very warm and a very long argument 
on the subject, until at last his lordship gave way, and entered into the 
strongest censures of the king and all he had done, and coming to his 
climax, he exclaimed, . 

“And when the king became idiotic, with his tongue lolling out 
(illustrating the lolling tongue) the peers were all ready to fall on their 
knees, and ery out, ‘A god! a god!’ ”’ 

“ Now, my lord, I perfectly understand you, and I with all 
your lordship has said, but it is very different from what appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review.” é 

I told my friend Campbell of this, adding, I supposed that his lord- 
ship would never allow me to enter his house again, for eminent noble- 
= did not like to be contradicted by persons of my humble station. 

1¢ poet laughed and said, ; 

« Poh, oa sah he is the laet of men to like a sycophant or & ser- 
vile, and every element of his nature is contradiction. i. He could not 
exist a week without giving and receiving contradiction. : : 

I met a gentleman officially and sociall familiar with his lordship, 
and told him what had occurred. He likewise hed, and said his 
lordship had told him all, and was the reverse of sa with the 
spirit and firmness with which I had maintained my position, and the 
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ability with which I had argued my case. This free spirit redounds to 
the honour of this uncertain nobleman. 

My friend staid about three or four days in Westmoreland with this 
nobleman, an old companion when they were both plebeians. He spoke 
of his hospitable reception and entertainment with much satisfaction, 
One day atter dinner, the conversation turned upon politics, mixed with 
reminiscences of boyish days, and with the literary merits of their old 
friends. 

“] wonder, my lord,” said Campbell, “that after your becoming 
Lord Chancellor you did not raise Sydney Smith to the prelacy,—all your 
friends are sorry for it.” 

His lordship became excited, and said, “It was impossible; I wished 
it, but there were insuperable objections. Sydney Smith was an imprac- 
ticable man; his eccentricities rendered it impossible for the treasu 
benches to depend on him. Nobody could make a party man of him, 
There was no depending on him for even his vote. He would take one 
side or the other as his will inclined him.” 

His lordship was so exactly describing himself, that the poet could not 
restrain his laughter, and made a forced effort to change the conversa- 
tion. 

I delighted in drawing my friend into philosophic, scientific, or litera 
discussions. I always felt much elevated and equally improved by wih 
controversies—for the conversations often turned into controversies, but 
they were always conducted by me with the greatest deference to his su- 

rior talents and learning, and he displayed his usual suavity of temper. 
But, he often came to me so harassed and so exhausted by the anxieties of 
the day and by his mental exertions, that to entice him into such discus- 
sions would have exhibited on my part the bad taste and want of judg- 
ment so facetiously alluded to by the late James Smith in his man who 
asked a penny postman to dine on a Sunday, and would press him to take 
a walk after dinner, and, when he invited the journeyman tailor to his hos- 
pitable board, would tease his guest to sit still all the evening, instead of 
giving the enjoyments of the fields to the poor fellow who was doomed 
sit still and cross-legged throughout the week days. ' 

Mr. Campbell had derived all his principles, opinions, and feelings from 
the abstractions of the Greek and Roman philosophers, not entirely 
omitting the eastern allegories. On this basis he engrafted much from 
our own metaphysicians and general philosophers, particularly his most 
celebrated countryman, David Hume. He was very far from omitting 
the modern French school of philosophy, and found rich sources of 
knowledge in D’Alembert, Diderot, Volney, and Helvetius, not omitting 
the great Italian philosopher, Spallanzani. He greatly admired the in- 
genious subtleties of the German philosophers, and lamented that, in our 
own country, boasting itself the land of freedom, less liberty of thought 
and expression was permitted than what was allowed on the continent. 

Of David Hume he was a very warm admirer, both as a philosopher, a 
moralist, and an historian. In his first two points I cordially agreed with 
him, but I one day added that “I could not tolerate Hume’s partiality 
for the worthless soverei of the Stuart family, and that worse than 
even this was his love of toryism, and which he defended by precedents, 
in the style of a sophist Jesuit or special pleader.” 

My friend did not find it convenient, I suppose, to take me up on either 
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of these opinions, but he pointed out Hume's fine powers of narration, 
observing that, although he was a phlegmatic man, he often produced the 
deepest pathos, and by the most simple and natural means. In this we 
entirely concurred, but he would allude to many extremely beautiful nar- 
rations, with all of which I happened to be well acquainted. 

He was an enthusiastic admirer of Gibbon, as the most philosophic 
historian of modern ages. He spoke of his great powers of taking the 
most comprehensive and grand outlines, and of filling them up by con- 
summate historical learning. I once observed that Gibbon’s style was 
far too elaborate, and that his profusion of epithets wearied and almost 
sickened the reader. 

“You have not studied him with sufficient attention,” replied the poet, 
“for his epithets are employed with wonderful skill and admirable in- 
renuity.” 

' This induced me to read again several of this great philosophic histo- 
rian’s chapters, and I became a convert to the opinions of my friend. 

“Gibbon,” I said, “ 1 was not pleased with as a public man. He en- 
tered parliament for the worst of boroughs, was a thorough tool of the 
treasury-bench, and, throughout the American war, now so abhorred by 
all men, his vote was always at the service of ministers. He was a par- 
liamentary place-hunter; and, aiming at a diplomatic appointment, was 
defeated by his rival candidate, Mr. Storer, the rich West Indian slave- 
owner. At last he wrote his manifesto against France, and was rewarded 
by the commissionership of the Board of Trade, a place he soon lost on 
his party going out of office. 

All that is too true, my friend,” said the poet, “ but I was speaking 
of Edward Gibbon as an historian, and not as a politician.” 

Something similar to this occurred when Campbell was speaking of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, who had given him his sinecure on the Scotch civil pen- 
sion list. I said, “Ido not admire his character; he ratted from his 
party and principles, became ministerial, and after this he travelled 
through a succession of the richest appointments, and finally obtained 
the coronet of an earl,” 

Mr. Campbell, with a strong emotion that did him much honour, said, 
“T was not speaking of him as a public character, I was speaking of him 
with gratinae as a friend and benefactor.” I regretted my ill-timed ob- 
servations. 

He enjoyed the lyric poems of Greece and Rome, and of course the 
two great epics; and his retention of memory was evinced by the 
number of even long he could repeat from all. He pointed out 
beauties that had but cebl impressed me. His chief pleasure, however, 
lay in the Italian poets of the middle ages—of course not omitting our 

own from Chaucer upwards. He had no nationality, and I once spoke 
to him of Burns. He greatly admired not an inconsiderable number of 
this extraordinary man’s productions ; but generally, as a poet, his opinions 
were not favourable. 1 was even astonished at the immense number and 
the length of the poems he could recite from Burns. I never could 
any opinion from him of Macpherson and Ossian, except the opinion 
expressed by the interjection “pshaw!” I once asked, to use an 
— of Dr. Johnson on many a book, “ Could you read it 
through ?” 

“You are mistaken,” said Campbell, “ with , to Ossian; no 
poem in our language is so easy to read through; for in reading even 
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fewer than thirty pages, you have read Ossian through, for it is a cease- 
less repetition of the same imagery and metaphors.” 

From Burns I one day travelled to another great genius of nature, 
equally uncultivated with Burns b education. On mentioning Chatter- 
ton, Campbell became an enthusiast, expressed his astonishment at the 
»recocious talents of this surprising youth, and quoted immensely, espe- 
cially from “ The Bristowe Tragedie, or Death of Sir Charles Bawdin,” 
and “ The Mynstrelle’s Songs.” Pointing out with great emphasis the 
most beautiful passages of the poems, in! his rapture, he said, “ In re- 
flecting on this miraculous genius, this child of poverty and disaster, 
never forget that poor Chatterton died in only his eighteenth year.” 

This led to my observations on Dr. Johnson's treating this lad as a 
felon, for feigning the antiquity of the poems, by alleging that he 
had found the black letter manuscripts in the great chests in the tower 
of Redcliff church (Bristol), of which his father was sexton; the doctor 
treated this as if it had been a forgery on a banker, by which felon 
Chatterton had ruined some private individual, or even a family. Campbell 
shuddered and said, “ And yet Dr. Johnson could palliate the unpardon- 
able forgery for which Dr. Dodd was hanged. But Dr. Johnson hated 
Chatterton because he had committed suicide. Do you not recollect Dr. 
Johnson’s treatment of Pope’s beautiful poem, ‘ The Elegy to the Me- 
mory of an Unfortunate Lady ? She had been frail, and destroyed her- 
self, and Dr. Johnson did not spare the lady, and much less the poet, 
for making her the object of sympathy. Dr. Johnson’s philosophy was 
unsatisfactory and coarse, his Dictionary was only on a foreign model, 
his etymologies were very often wrong, and his illustrations are frequently 

the worst passages quoted from the most contemptible authors. His 
great strength lay in literature, but even in this, as in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ his very gross prejudices often destroyed the utility of the bio- 
graphies. He was a moralist, but had no elevation of mind to improve 
or advance his fellow-creatures.”* 

“As to his being a moralist, Mr. Campbell, I have always considered 
his celebrated ‘ Life of Savage’ to be one of the most immoral books in 
our language: it is a palliation of downright crimes, and an effort to 
excite our sympathies tor a vile profligate, who had every bad and not 
a single good quality; and yet this is the doctor who, having played a 
similar part in behalf of Dr. Dodd, could villanize poor Chatterton, and 
almost villanize our great poet, Pope, for his ‘Elegy to the Memory of 
an unfortunate Lady.’ ” 

After Savage was condemned to death for his murder of Mr. Sinclair, 
Doctor Johnson threw off his respect for authority, which amounted to a 
superstitious awe, and kept abusing the judge that tried the case. Sa- 
vage, with all his callous insensibility to every thing decent and humane, 
could not tolerate the doctor's ie and said, “I am not obliged to 
my friend, whose apology consists in making out that I am habitually s 
drunkard, and that when drunk, I am disposed to cut throats.” 

Campbell cordially assented to all I had said, and proceeded to com- 
mend Lord Byron for his spirited and judicious defence of Pope against 
the attack of Bowles. 

I never could get Mr. Campbell to say any thing favourable of Milton. 


* Ihave since met with this opinion in the writings of the celebrated American 
divine (unitarian) and preacher, the Rev. Dr. Channing. 
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He admired — but as I loved to be controversial, in order to elicit 
his opinions and enjoy his conversation, I reminded him that Milton had 
pronounced Dryden to be “a good writer of verses, but no poet.” 

“Milton,” said Campbell, “is occasionally brilliant, but on the whole 
he is a dull, heavy poet.” 

Of music Mr. Campbell had not the slightest idea, though his ear was 
so nice as to the melody of versification. His utmost taste for music 
amounted to a reminiscence’of some jig tune, or some local ballad ; and in 
the latter I observed that he dwelt on the words more than the tune. I 
have run through the greatest of modern composers, commencing with 
Corelli, and going on with Haydn, Mozart, Paisiello, Gluck, and others, 
ending with Beethoven and Rossini. I did not omit our own countrymen, 
Purcell and Matthew Locke, and I used my humble efforts to illustrate 
their several styles and innumerable beauties. He was utterly indifferent 
to the subject, and finding me rather an enthusiast, he -temperedly 
quizzed me, concluding with the anecdote of Boswell and Dr. Johnson. 
“ When Boswell was running on to Dr. Johnson in the same strain as you 
are running on to me, the doctor replied, ‘ Sir, if music made such a fool 
of me, I would never hear a note again.’” I joined in his laughter 
against myself equally. 

I once said to him, “In your younger days you must very often have 
heen even compelled to hear Handel, he was all the rage.” He made a 
very odd but an equally apposite remark. 

‘Handel is to music precisely what Milton is to poetry—now and 
then bright, but in general very dull. Besides, Handel’s subjects are 
most unfortunately chosen; very many of them ought not to be admitted 
before a civilised audience.” 

I briefly replied, “ You may make the same objection to some of the 
paintings of the greatest masters.” ; 

He was equally indifferent to painting. It was amusing to have him 
on my arm and hear his observations on historical pictures. His enjoy- 
ment was mental, and certainly not artistical. He would view a great 
historical painting, especially if it were from the Greek or Roman au- 
thorities, solely on the narration of the story, or representation of the 
revived scene, and without the slightest notice of the chiaro-scuro, the 
perspective, the tints, or the arrangement and ingenuity with which the 
artist had managed the subject. In a badinage (revenge for his quiz of 
me about Dr. Johnson and Boswell, and music), | observed, “that the 
doctor was so indifferent to painting, that he declared that if he were 
sitting in a hall or room hung with the finest paintings in the world, he 


would as soon have the fronts turned to the wall and the backs to him; 
but,” I added satirically, “Dr. Johnson had an acknowledged defect of 
vision, and you can e no such excuse.” 


He laughed at my retaliation. I took him into the hall of the 
ciety of Arts in the Adelphi, and placed him before Barry’s paintin 
the two or rather three worlds, heaven in the summit, the reverse plac 
7 a corner below, whilst wre of pi iSsentinerin' tous 
the opposite corner, pi a few p in | 
wigs." My friend uttered his usual “pshaw!” but I mentioned 
his vain countryman, Dr. Beattie, had set his heart 
mise of placing him this grotesque 
on Truth under his arm. ith 
to the opposite painting, by Barry, and of 
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sions. This was the Grecian games, and Mr. Campbell was delighted 
with its bringing to his fancy what the games of the ancients were. His 
enjoyment of the picture was entirely mental and historical. 

He had been acquainted with that extraordinary pedant of the‘canvas, 
Fuseli, the academician and professor of painting to the Royal Academy. 
I spoke to him of Fuseli’s illustrations of Milton. “ Extravagant absur- 
dities—extravagant absurdities, and nothing else.” I once asked him 
what he thought of West. Mr. Campbell, with a laugh, and an evident en- 
joyment, replied, “ The best criticism ever made on West was the laconic 
criticism of his royal patron—‘ West’s paintings are all beautifully 
polished, and as smooth as glass.’”’ Certainly there are persons fond of 
the tea-board school. Mr. Campbell had a greater enjoyment of sculp- 
ture, but of architecture he had not the slightest idea. ‘ Greek and 
Roman sculpture of females,” he said, ‘“ are sublimities, but the females 
of modern sculptors, such as Canova, are nothing but naked women.” 
This was a severe but not altogether an inaccurate criticism. 

In politics, Mr. Campbell was very much inclined to American repub- 
licanism, and was about what we now call a radical, but he never would 
acknowledge that he was any thing else than a Whig of the school of 
the illustrious Charles James Fox. He almost adored this great states- 
man, legislator, and philosopher, and spoke with affection of the kind- 
ness with which Mr. Fox treated him at Holland House, on his first coming 
to.London. I wish I had space to expatiate on some of the scenes which 
he described at this noble and hospitable mansion. Mr. Campbell when 
he wanted some distinguished man to take him by the hand to patronise 
him, found these friends and patrons in Mr. Fox, and in his noble-minded 
and generous nephew, Lord Holland. 

It was not in this distinguished poet’s nature to speak ill of any body, 
for his heart was always inclined to kindness, and to take the most fa- 
vourable views of character. I never knew him to speak ill of any pub- 
lisher or bookseller but one, and against him he certainly had even a 
hatred, founded on both feelings and principles. I wished to allay his 
animosity but was always defeated by a recurrence to facts, which I 
knew to be too true to be replied to. 

I mentioned to him my disinterestedness towards a brother officer and 
old shipmate, whose works I edited, and that in gratitude for my libe- 
rality my friend left me an ample legacy. The work was published by 
Mr. Murray, and on mentioning this name, Campbell started up, and 
after a eulogy on the late Mr. Murray, “ ‘ Abeolste John,’ as he was 
called,” he said, “by my contract with Murray for my work, the ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets,’ I was to receive five hundred guineas, and the publication 
succeeded so well, that this generous man gave me a thousand.” 

Of Mr. Colburn, to his last hours, he spoke with attachment, and said, 
“ How convenient it was to his finances, when Mr. Colburn gave him 
6001. a year for editing the New Monthly, and allowed him an assistant 
editor.” He added, “ The money was always punctually paid, and even 
by anticipation if I wanted it. For this editorship, which continued for 
ten > tran I received 6000/.” 

e was susceptible of praise, and I mentioned that the printer 
of the New Monthly told me that the mere influence of his name raised the 
circulation of the magazine to double its former number. I wish I had 
space and opportunity to expatiate on this and similar subjects. 

He was fond of hearing of generosity towards any body, but more 
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“ge | towards literary persons, I mentioned to him what his friend, 
the celebrated Mr. Godwin, had narrated to me. This distinguished 
historian, novelist, Een and miscellaneous writer, partook of the 
common lot of the literary tribe—he was the reverse of wealthy, “or of 
being well off.” Amongst his other children, he had a son, a lad of 
talents, whom he wished to start in life. Mr. Godwin went to his 
friend Mr. Maudesley, the engineer of repute, and asked him what fee 
would be required to apprentice a young gentleman to that profession, 
Mr. Maudesley replied that the eminent engineers required 500/., and 
that he never took less. The mention of this sum filled the poor author 
with despair; it would have been as easy for him to support the royal 
civil list out of his own funds as to lay Rice 5001.; but Mr. Maudesle 
infused the “ Pleasures of Hope” into the litteraire, by adding, “ But if 
Mr. Godwin, you are alluding to your own son, I shall be happy to take 
him for nothing.” 

This generous offer was accepted; the young gentleman was sent to 
Mr. Maudesley’s extensive manufactory, but he very soon had a finger 
torn off by one of the machines, and taking a dislike to the business feft 
it, and became a contributor to the Morning Chronicle. He published 
a novel of talent, and died prematurely of the then raging disease, the 
cholera morbus. Similar to Mr. Maudesle ’s generosity to Mr. Godwin 
was the legacy of 5001. to Mr. Campbell, by the celebrated engineer 
Mr. Telford. Such homage to genius is an honour to our nature. 

I must draw to a close. Of contemporary poets, Mr. Campbell most 
admired Mr. Samuel Rogers, Lord Byron, and the finely-gifted Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. His sensitive nature was jealous of Lord Byron’s fame. 
I had written an article for a periodical publication, and in which it was 
evident that, notwithstanding my warm attachment to my friend, and my 
exalted opinion of his genius, I gave the palm to Lord Byron, on the 
principle of Lord Nelson’s motto, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” Some 
‘‘d— good natured friend,” as Sheridan calls such people, and the world 
is full of them, took good care to let Mr. Campbell see the article. I 
knew he was mortified and vexed, but it made no difference in his friend- 
ship to me, and no diminution in his unbounded confidence. I felt his 
excessive sensitiveness where his lite fame was concerned, I was 
about to publish a small volume of political squibs, in verse and prose, 
and it contained, I think, four parodies of Mr. Campbell's most popular 
minor poems, It was very much a book of parodies, but I thought it but 
safe to have the consent of my friend. I read to him these dies, 
previously telling him that I would omit or alter any thing or all things 
he might dislike. He fheard my readings with evident mirth, and, in 
his usual style when he was pared 5 ese he kept knocking the ends of his 
fingers upon the table, repeatedly saying, “ will do, that will do.” 
As I had finished, a very celebrated literary member entered the club 
(the Clarence), and Mr. Campbell begged me to read the parodies to 
him, but even my vanity would not consent to this. The volume was 
published, and with a success more than equal to my anticipations. 

Thus have I thrown together, rather hastily, I must confess, a few, and 
but a few, of the disjuncta membra of my reminiscences of this eminent 
poet, this excellent man, and to me a most warmly attached friend, 
who was so highly esteemed, and even beloved by all who knew him, 


and whose fame will i with the of futurity. 
1d whose fame will increase progress ” amicus. 
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CHENIER’S LOVE DREAM. 
BY THE HON. G. SYDNEY SMYTHE. 


I. 
True is fleeting, Life is waning, 
One word more ere both be gone, 
It shall not be of complaining, 
For the wrong that thou hast done. 


IL. 
Smile not, Lady, though but lightly 
Came from thee perchance the blow, 
None may ever measure rightly, 
All the wrecks around me now. 
It, 
Many a radiant image broken, 
Where my prayers would nightly rise ; 
Many a hope left all unspoken, 
To those sad and thoughtful eyes. 


IV. 
Many a Temple, all vain glory, 
Built in Dreamland out of air ; 
Crumbling story after story, 
Cloud-like driven—where, ah, where! 


v. 
In the noontide of my feeling, 
Out of passion and of heat, 
Many a mirage came revealing, 
Many a phase of one deceit. 


vi. 
Dreams of voyage, where the water 


Mirrors back lagunes and isles, 
And St. Mark’s undying daughter, 
Sees her charms, and seeing, smiles. 


vil. 
Dreams of voyage, where the cistern 


And the spring in Seville play ; 
And half Spanish, and half Eastern, 
Life in love might glide away. 






To fulfil each young romance. 








Chénier’s Love Dream. 


Ix, 
Dreams of voyage—fancy aided, 
Love had lured thee farther yet; 
Where a river cypress-shaded, 


Answers Delhi’s minaret. 


x. 
Dreams all vanish’d, joys all blighted, 
Hopes ’twere madness to renew ; 
Yet believe me, spurn’d and slighted, 
Grief has its illusions too. 


xI. 
And in vigils lone and mournful, 
Sadness makes to me more sure, 
All the smallness of the scornful, 
All the grandeur of the poor. 
XII. 
And I see the shadow darken, 
Of a nation’s wrath around ; 
And my quicken’d senses hearken 


To the thunder under ground. 


XIII. 
Yes—the air is gay with laughter, 
Lady’s love and stripling’s jest; 
When were victims mark’d for slaughter, 
Other than in flowers drest ? 


XIV. 
Yes—on softness and on splendours 


Foot may light, and eye may shine, 
And the world seem all pretenders, 
To those rare sweet smiles of thine. 


xv. 

Yet believe me, what the buoyance 
Of thy nature cannot know, 
That to every hour of joyance 

Comes, full soon, an hour of woe. 


XVI. 
Then, that hour, there will be granted, 
What I ask of thee alone, 
Pardon, that thy life is haunted, 
By a life which is thine own. 
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Angelo, What's your will? 

Isabel. 1 am a woful suitor to your honour, 
Please but your honour hear me. 

Angelo. Well, what's your suit? 

Isabel. There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice, 
For which I would not plead, but that I must; 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 
At war ‘twixt will and will not. 

Angelo, Well; the matter? 


Measure ror MEASURE. 


“ «Tire palace of the count’s father, the Duke of Castana Nova, was 
not distant from the place where the night’s adventure had occurred, 
and thither the young nobleman, whose life, by a singular accident, [ 
had been made the means of preserving, conducted me. Immediately on 
our arrival, the chief female domestic was summoned, and as she had long 
before retired for the night, while she dressed, refreshments were liberally 
supplied to me. Heaven knows they were required ! for from the moment 
I had been cruelly turned out into the streets, nothing had passed my 
lips, save a draught of water from the fountain of San Roque. 

“ «Next morning I was informed that the count desired to see me. I 
followed the messenger, and through a long corridor lined on either side 
with sculptured stanton, I was introduced to a magnificent saloon at its 
extremity, and found myself ‘in the presence of the count and a noble 
looking man, well advanced in years, to whom he presented me as his 
preserver. My reception was most gracious—the duke requested me to 
narrate the story of my midnight meeting with the bravoes under the 
colonnade of San Pietro, and the conversation which had be- 
tween them and their employer. The scene of violence I witnessed 
was deeply im upon my memory, and I informed him accurately 
of all I had heard, and all Thad witnessed. 

“ * While I detailed the murderous transaction, meaning glances were 
exchanged between the count and his father. Neither interru me 
——an emphatic ‘Ha!’ from the duke being merely ejaculated when any 
inciden in my simple narrative struck him as more important 
than the rest. When I had concluded, the elder nobleman remarked, as 
he turned to the younger, 
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« ¢ Clear and distinct.’ 

«« And to the very letter what she repeated, when she addressed me 
in the strada,’ was the reply. 

“Girl,” said the duke, turning to me, ‘ you have done me a noble 
service, and but for Heaven and you, the house of Castana Nova would 
have been this a plunged in mourning. How shall I reward 


thee ?—thou art poor—here,’ and he put a heavy purse in my hand, 
‘this for thy present necessities. Thou art an outcast—how shall I pro- 
vide thee with a future home—speak! I have the will and power—say 
how both shall be employed to serve thee.’ 

“*T sank upon my knees, and bursting into a flood of tears, implored 
him to save my husband, 

“Your husband, girl—save him from what?” 

“« Worse than death,’ I murmured; ‘from the galleys!’ 

“*Ha!l goon! Thy story briefly, girl?’ . 

“«T complied, and told him candidly all the misery that had befallen 
me, and all the guilt imputed to Jules Canét. 

“Alas, poor girl!’ returned the duke, when he heard me patiently, 
‘the will I have, but fear I lack the power I boasted too freely of—had 
the unhappy man been convicted of any crime besides, ere the sun set, 
his prison- boom should have been open; but murder—and that, too, the 
murder of an uncle and a priest—horrible! Under what plea can I in- 
terfere? Ask any thing, besides, and—’ 

“<Oh, no, no—save him—save him!’ I passionately ejaculated. 
‘Evil though he be—degraded as he is—without him life is charmless. 
Oh, my lord!’ I continued, turning to the count, ‘ will you not plead for 
me to your noble father ?” 

«Girl, I owe thee a life,’ he said, and kindly laid his hand upon my 
head. ‘ My lord duke, let us talk this matter calmly over.’ 

“«Then, sounding a bell which stood beside him on the table, he de- 
livered me to the care of a lacquey, who answered the summons, and 
with an assurance that he call see me presently, I was conducted to 
my former apartment. : ' 

“« Several hours passed, and the count did not redeem his promise. 
The agony of suspense was intolerable—I dared not hope—for my hus- 
band had ro sep the scaffold by mere accident, and a malefactor such 
as he, had little chance to obtain remission of a mitigated punishment. 
Evening was coming—at last the door opened, and again I was sum- 
moned to the saloon, where I found-the duke and his son seated at a 
table. 

“*T have succeeded,’ said the former. ve rived ; 

“<In a moment I was kneeling at.his.feet, and imprecating blessings 
on Canét’s deliverer. ; ig 

“*But not to the exteut of free pardon,’ he continued. ‘ The affair is 
too ye to admit it—it fills ““ ws pris igye serious displeasure 
would be evinced, and particularly by were so great @ crimi- 
nal as Canét turned loose upon aveletg. From the galleys he is saved— 
but until the memory of his crime is A athy oe forgotten, your husband 
must remain au secret. Rest assured that, the moment when he may be 
safely liberated, his dungeon shall be thrown open ; but remember, ’tis on 
one condition—he quits Naples for ever. This his own security would 
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require—for, were he at liberty, and the assassin of a churchman disco- 
vered by the populace abroad, every hand would stone him.’ 

« « Will the term of his imprisonment be long?’ I timidly inquired. 

« «Jt shall be as brief as circumstances allow. You forgot this purse,’ 
and he placed the one he had given me at our first interview in my hand a 
second time. ‘Nay, no thanks—take this packet—proceed to the pri- 
son—and announce to, I trust. sincerely, a repentant criminal, we 
through the influence of his wife, the sentence which would consign him 
to ignominy and siffering for life has been mercifully commuted; but I 
had forgotten to mention, that a person who sought you at the prison, 
now waits without to speak to you. Farewell! remember the debt of 
gratitude I owe thee for a son’s life is only partly paid.’ 

“An attendant was summoned, and I was conducted to a chamber 
where the stranger was expecting me. Who could it be? Who would 
now have aught to say to an outcast like myself? 1 opened the door, 
and next moment was clasped in my father’s arms. Poor old man! he 
had forgiven the ingrate, and left his mountain home to seek his deserted 
daughter, and assure her that she was pardoned. 

“* My father, with a servant of the duke, va: onan me to the 
yrison, and I had immediate proof that when that haughty nobleman had 
Seanted of his power the vaunt was not a vain one. The whisper of his 
emissary at once procured admission, and the order contained in the 
letter I delivered to the head gaoler was instantly obeyed. 

“You come in the nick of time—a gang are at this moment pre- 
paring for removal—and but for this commutation of his sentence, Jules 
Canét would have slept to-night in the Lazaretto. He is a lucky fellow! 
few malefactors can reach the ear, and fewer still obtain the intervention 
of the proud and powerful favourite of the king. But come, or the slaves 
will be removed.’ 

“* He said, and led the way to an inner compartment of the prison, 
and, stopping at a wicket in a gate which looked upon a yard surrounded 
by lofty walls, desired me to look in, and recognise the pardoned crimi- 
nal. i re at the sight which met my eye, I should have 


fallen, but for the support of the _— and my father. A score of 


squalid wretches, coupled as I had seen hounds together by the neck, and 
manacled in pairs to a heavy chain which strung the whole in one long 
line, were waiting for the last convict to be similarly secured—and in that 
wretched man, haggard, and heart-broken, I knew my felon husband. 

“<*Tis he!’ I cried, ‘they are riveting his chains—stop them! stop 
them!’ and as I spoke the words, I fainted in my father’s arms. 

“* When I recovered, I found myself in a comfortable apartment, and 
Canét, no longer a chained gllepiden, kneeling at my feet, and pouring 
out vows of eternal gratitude. From the gaoler he had learned that he 
owed his escape from a punishment far worse than death to some secret 
influence of mine. Oh! how he promised that future amendment should 
prove his contrition for past crime—and that every act of life to come 
should be devoted to secure the happiness of the woman who had clung 
to him in the hour of distress, and snatched him from eternal slavery— 
pe hand which saved shall crush thee.’ 

me paused — and jealousy, and revenge, had almost 
Se bend neni tear pena dre 
ciently to permit her to continue her a renee A history. 
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“¢The duke had not contented himself with merely commuting the 
sentence of Jules Canét, but by his intercession he was removed from the 
cells of the criminal inhabitants of the gaol, and | in a comfortable 
apartment, mug Poe wy by state ers, and too, often per- 
sons of — is room was shared by a foreigner, who had incurred 
the displeasure of one of the royal princes, but wherefore none could tell. 
The escret transpired aft the stranger was a chevalier d’indus- 
trie, and, as it was asserted, the most adroit cheat and accomplished 
sleight-of-hand man in Europe. He had assisted a fascinating danseuse, 
in a the prince, who was her lover—and hence, he was secretly 
arrested, and shut up under a vague accusation of being engaged in some 
state intrigue, but in reality to gratif the revenge of one who had been 
duped by an artful woman. From him Canét acquired a knowledge of 
the art, which, as you overheard him say, rendered him a useful agent of 
the earl—and I firmly believe his own assertion, that there is not a 
more skilful swindler living than himself. 

“ «Now that Canét was conditionally pardoned, my father urged me 
to return to the home I had so cruelly deserted, and wait patiently until 
the period of my husband's imprisonment should end. I was heart-sick 
of Naples, and other considerations induced me to obey the old man’s 
request. The fact was, that I felt myself in a situation which told me, that 
at no distant day I should become a mother—I consented to leave Naples 
—took leave of my repentant husband as he professed himself—received 
a promise from the duke that Canét’s imprisonment should be rendered 
as light and brief as possible, and set out, once more, for my mountain 
home. 

“«T omitted to mention that, before I left the palace of the duke, to 
carry the happy tidings of his pardon to a despairing criminal, I had 
been pore y my noble patron to keep the mysterious transactions 
of the previous night strictly secret —and, need I add, that the injunction 
was obeyed. The parting words of the duke, were also emphatically 
delivered. ‘The house of Castana Nova never forget a favour, or for- 
give an injury.’ Personally I had experienced the truth of the first 
assertion; and an occurrence took place before I left the city, which led 
me to suspect that the latter portion of the duke’s remark was not an idle 
threat—for in open day, and in the act of mounting his horse, the Marquis 
was stabbed to the heart by a masked assassin. From the 
reckless manner in which the deed was done, the ruffian could scarcely 
expect to escape—and he was overtaken, disarmed, and hurried to a 
dungeon. From the high rank of the murdered nobleman, the sensation 
that his death occasioned was absorbing, and the examination ofthe 
bravo was impatiently expected on the following day, when it was hoped 
that torture would force the assassin to reveal the name of his employer; 
but the general curiosity was disappointed—when the gaoler visited the 
murderer's cell, it was ee eee 
agency was wrapped in mystery: suspicions were awakened— 
house of Costams Nova never Louie a injury,’ and my belief was fixed 
that the same powerful personage who sa from the galleys, had 
unclosed the door of the bravo’s dungeon, and enabled him to escape. 

“*T returned to the mountains—six months passed—and I was made 
a mother. My poor father that I was coldly received by my 





observed 
former acquaintances ; for, although he had never mentioned my having 
i | 
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added robbery to ingratitude, the honour of the priest's murder, in some 
degree, ‘was unfairly extended to me, and Canét’s crime reached me in- 
directly. The old man felt the injustice of the treatment I experienced, 
and redoubled his kindness. Another impulse, however, cheered me up, 
and thade me disregard popular prejudice—a child demanded a mother's 
care—and the painful position in which one | een was placed, created in 
the other an ac ditional solicitude for an infant that I looked on as half- 
orphaned. I never went abroad—gratitude to my kind father, and mater- 
nal duties, employed my time in those social offices which woman alone 
can perform—and the only unhappy recollections of the past were the 
offendings against my father—the only present sorrow when I looked in 
my boy's face was to remember that his father was a prisoner—and worse 
—a criminal. 

“*Four months I had been a mother—and though the term of my 
husband’s confinement was indefinite, still hope cheered me, and I trusted 
that he would be speedily restored, an altered man, and one who, by ex- 
emplary conduct might yet reclaim the plaée in humble society which he 
had forfeited. All was still—my father and my child were sleeping—and a 
hind, who assisted in the farm-work, was snoring in an outhouse. I 
heard a horse’s feet clatter on the pathway— it stopped at our orchard-gate 
—and in another minute a man’s footstep approached the cottage. A horse- 
man—and at midnight! I rose—looked from the window—and in the 
bright moonlight my husband was recognised at once. 

** Every remembrance of his delinquencies vanished as’ I sprang 
from the opened casement, and admitted the father of my boy. My 
arent was awakened—and from him the returning seolieal received a 
ent welcome. The duke had faithfully redeemed his pledge. Canét 
was again at liberty—but alas! had the interests of society been con- 
sulted, it would have been better that Count d’Arlincourt should have 
been sent to his original destination—the galleys.’ 

“*T smiled at the sarcastic tone in which Carlotta designated the 
criminal by the fictitious title he had adopted, and she proceeded : 

“*T must be brief—Canét’s appearance puzzled me. His horse was 
good—his clothes excellent. I had left him nearly a year before half- 
naked—now his equipment was a gentleman's. ‘To one or two ques- 
tions of mine an evasive reply was given—and I did not press inquiry 
further. 

“* My father conquered his repugnance to the man—and my womanly 
feelings for the father of a boy I doted on overcame painful recollections, 
too forcibly and too frequently recurring. To me the coldness of the 
villagers had been annoying—but to Canét their marked abhorrence was 
intolerable. None returned his salutation—and when the elder peasants 
encountered him, they crossed themselves, and invoked divine protection, 
as if they had encountered the enemy of man. 

“* For a week or two my husband endured the indignities he suffered 
when he went abroad. Restoration to a wife—the presence of a child, 
no doubt, had temporary influence—gradually a change came over hin— 
and one evening, burning with rage at some fresh indignity, he thus ad- 
dressed me on his return : 

“*Carlotta, I must quit the country. The insults of the grovellin 
hinds whom I meet in the lonely walks which I purposely select to avoi 
their hateful presence, are no longer tolerable. This evening, as I 
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strolled down the glen, I encountered Joachim, the miller’s son. He 
has, I hear, got leave of absence from his regiment, and was hastening 
towards his father’s. I addressed him civilly, and congratulated him on 
his return. He drew himself up, eyed me haughtily from head to foot, 
and without a word passed me as if I werea dog. My mind is made up 
—I will seek employment in some distant province—and when I obtain 
the means of supporting you and the dear boy, I will return and remove 
you.’ 

“ «+¢Of course another separation was a painful ordeal--but feeling as 
I did, that Jules Canét’s guilt was too fully established in the er of 
the peasantry to be forgotten, I saw the necessity of my husband’s reso- 
lution, and gave a reluctant consent. When parting, I placed the contents 
of the purse the duke had given me in his hand, and with many a prayer 
for his reformation and success, I embraced and parted from him, _ Little 
did I then suspect that the marked dislike the peasantry justly evinced 
to my felon husband was made an apology for quitting the retirement of 
a mountain home to plunge in dissipation anew, and practise upon the 
unwary those vicious lessons he had received from his guilty companion 
in the prison, from*which my exertions had delivered him. 

“«Bad as Jules Canét naturally was, the precepts and example of 
those outcasts with whom he herded in the gaol of Naples had eradi- 
cated every better principle he had ever possessed. One circumstance, 
which afterwards came to my knowledge confirmed the worthlessness of 
this perfidious man. On being liberated from confinement, he was 
brought by order of the noble owner to the palace of Castana Nova, 
and conducted to the presence of the duke. After receiving some ex- 
cellent advice, and a promise of future patronage, should amended con- 
duct on his part warrant it, a weighty purse of gold was confided to him 
to give to me. 

‘* ¢ Go,’ said the duke, ‘and let a reformed husband be the bearer of 
the necessary means to obtain an honest independence to her who saved 
the heir of Castana Nova.’ 

“«* His visit to the palace was never alluded to—and the gold sent by 
the duke to me, used for selfish purposes, or husbanded to enable him to 
enter on his new career of villany. 

“Weeks became months, and months years, and Canét did not re- 
turn. He never wrote to me, and whether he was dead or living none 
could tell, At times his mysterious absence heavily afflicted me—but 
love for my child—that absorbing love a mother only knows, partially 
consoled me. Alas! that tie to earth was soon to be removed. My boy 
sickened—the roses fled his cheeks—the lustre of his laughing eyes faded 
—weaker and weaker, he sank gradually, until his last sigh escaped upon 
his mother's bosom !’ 

“*Carlotta stopped—the recollection of her child’s death produced a 
burst of anguish—and she sobbed convulsively for some minutes upon 
my neck. Tears brought relief, and she thus continued : 

“ «While with a breaking heart I witnessed my darling boy sink gra- 
dually—while I hung over his dying erdlo— watching every pulsation of 
his heart—listening to his hurried ing—and wearying every saint 
with prayers that proved unavailing, where was his villain father ? Until 
last night, that era in his history was concealed from me, and I wanted 
that damning revelation to rouse hatred deep before to an intensity beyond 
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increase, beyond removal. Oh! had I known it then, what misery | 
should have been —and the commission of many an enormous 
crime would not have been witnessed, as unhappily they were, by me. 

“* A fresh cause of uneasiness appeared—my father’s health declined 
—and serious apprehensions were entertained ere long he would be 
called to pay the debt of nature, and I be left upon the world with- 
out one to pity or protect me. It was rage 6 rospect that opened 
now before me—and when I dwelt upon the probability that my worst 
fears would soon be realised, I supplicated Heaven for deliverance, and 

yed for that refuge of the wretched—the grave. 

“*Tt was my daily custom to visit the spot where my boy was sl 
ing, and strew the green turf that covered him with the wild flowers I 

wed in the valley. The anniversary of his death had returned—I 
ung a fresh garland on his little grave—and sat down to indulge that 
luxury of affliction—the grief that vents itself unnoticed and unrepressed. 
Hours passed—the sun sank beneath the gray rocks which crowned the 
mountain—and evening had come on. Absorbed in melancholy thoughts I 
did not observe a stranger's approach—and, when a slight rustling roused 
my attention, and caused me to look up, a man so closely enveloped in a 
dark cloak as to prevent all recognition was standing within a pace or 
two. No portion of his face, save the eyes, was visible, and these were 
steadily turned upon me. In alarm at finding myself alone with a 
stranger at that lone place, I sprang upon my feet, and ey to quit 
the cemetery. But a hand firmly grasped my arm, while a deep voice 
exclaimed, ‘ Fear nothing—no harm is intended thee.’ 

** The tones of the speaker thrilled to the heart, although they sounded 
strange to the ear. I trembled violently—there was in the studied con- 
cealment of the unknown much to cause alarm. I had heard that bandits 
frequently sought shelter in the remote fastnesses of our mountain range, 
oul felt half convinced that one of these dreaded men was now beside 
me. Mustering an appearance of resolution I did not possess, I disen- 
gaged myself from his hold, and moved a pace or two—but again the 
stranger seized my arm. 

“ * Carlotta—stop—you know not him who addresses you.’ 

“¢ A wild suspicion crossed my mind. 

“** Speak! in the name of Heaven! who—what are you ?” 

a * Your husband—Jules Canét!’ he exclaimed, as he threw his cloak 
e. 

“* Heavens! Can it be possible ?’ 

“* Ay—look closer—mayhap the features may yet be recollected.’ 

“** Tt was himself indeed—but four years made serious alterations 
—and could the countenance be trasted, that period of a life had been one 
of care, privations, and dissipation. His costume was in keeping with his 
looks—half chasseur and half brigand—while the carbine in his hand, 
and the weapons in his belt, told that Jules Canét’s eo profession 

8 


was not a one. I shrunk from him—the fee was involun- 
—but I could not overcome it. 
“*Ha! speaks true. The widow’s suitors have effaced the me- 


mory of the husband,’ he muttered between his teeth. 
“*T forgot to tell you, lady, a report prevailed that Canét was dead, 


and consequently more than one am my former lovers m 
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God knows! my heart was in my infant’s grave, and a second marriage 
had never caused a thought. : * 

«Jules, your suspicions are unfounded. Whence come you? What 
is the object of seeking me here, instead of boldly coming to my father's ? 
With you concealment lurks. Wherefore this Nae p A ? Why are 

ou thus armed ?” as 

“« All this is easily explained—I lack but opportunity. Meet me at 
midnight in the same place where our first love was interchanged, and 
every doubt shall be removed.’ 

«Oh, how weak is woman’s heart! All but past love was forgotten, 
and I consented, and we 

“«¢ Midnight came—a change for the better had come over my father— 
and with a lightened bosom I met my felon husband. Lady, ise me 
not. Those who have not been tempted know little that when in woman 
the heart and head contend, the issue is a certainty. But I won’t detain 

ou. Despise me as you may, I will not shrink from free confession. 

Ve met again—and never was a story more artfully framed to win back 
the wavering affection of a woman who had ‘loved not wisely but too 
well,’ than that invented by my profligate husband. Need I observe, 
that not one syllable of the statement was correct. 

““* He told me of his wanderings, of the exertions he had made, and 
the privations he had suffered. were intended to obtain the means 
of re-uniting himself to me, and protecting our dead infant. In every 
attempt he had failed—and at last, in sheer despair, he had become a 
smuggler, and joined a band of contrabandistas in the mountains. ‘If he 
had adopted criminal pursuits, love alone had prompted him to > 
pose himself to the laws in the hope of acquiring wealth for me. 
dared not suddenly separate himself from the band—they would sus- 
pect that he designed betraying them, and in all probability his life 
would pay the penalty. He could not exist without me. Would I but 
for a time accompany him and gladden his solitary hours, ere long, and 
with ample means to render the future comfortable, he would return with 
me to my father’s, and prove that the attachment he professed for me 
was as enduring as it was ardent. _[ listened, believed, consented, and— 
but the sequel of my unhappy story will best tell the unequalled villany 
of my perfidious betrayer. ; 

“<The first elopement from my home was sufficiently —for 
I saved the-ctulidennaall places in a favourite child, and even 
stooped to robbery. My second was still more detestable—him whom I 
had despoiled of money, I now deprived of life. Nay—start not—my 
conduct, and not my hand, occasioned it. 

“* At midnight, when all the inhabitants of our secluded valley were 
buried in sleep, I si left my father’s cottage. Cantt was 
for me : at a turning of the road, which, at our last interview, he 
named as the place of meeting I found him waiting—he held two horses 
in his hand; on one he placed me, mounted the other, and then proceeded 
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“« «Heavens, Jules!’ I ejaculated, ‘whither are you conducting me? 
No human thing dwells in this desolate region. Here, on that shat- 
tered precipice, the eagle may safely build her nest—here the wolf may 
rest in full security.’ 

“And here,’ returned Canét, breaking a silence of some minutes, 
‘men frowned on by the world find a resting-place—and the bandit— 
nay, I mean the smuggler—laugh at the greater criminal who would 
exterminate lighter offenders.’ 

«For another league we rode through devious paths—the country— 
if country you could call a region of mountain heights, which seemed 
formed by some voleanic eruption—became still more desolate—and no 
pencil could convey any adequate idea of its savage character. B 
numerous windings we reached, at last, an opening in a cliff, hevtah 
which a horse could with difficulty force an entrance. 

«“ *We are at home, Carlotta,’ said Canét, leading the way. ‘ When 
Joachim, the private hussar, wooed the supposed widow of Jules Canét, 
he did not faney that he aspired to the lady of a captain. There is 
my troop—here,’ and he bowed, ‘ here is their commander !’ 

“*T thought I should have fallen from the saddle as I looked on the 
scene, which was so suddenly and fearfully presented. In a hollow, the 
crater of some ancient voleano— with rocks confusedly thrown up, so rugged 
as to bespeak their origin—and so high as to entail eternal twilight on 
the small spot above which they towered, a bandit encampment was 
formed. Half a dozen small tents were pitched irregularly round a mar- 
quee of larger size—at one extremity a charcoal fire blazed, and at the 
other, a group of horses were picketed—perched on a pinnacle of rock, 
which overlooked the country far and near, a man was seated to watch 
against surprise. He had noticed our approach, and, long before we had 
reached the robber bivouac, the wild community had issued from their 
tents to gaze upon the expected visiter. 

“© The scene around was passing wild, but the appearance of those 
who had chosen this mountain fastness for their abiding place was even 
wilder—grouped round the fire a dozen armed men, and nearly as 
many women, waited to bid us welcome. To Canét, the former exhi- 
bited a sort of wild respect which announced him to be their leader. 
Lifting me from the saddle, my felon husband presented me to the band, 
and then desired the women to conduct me to his tent. 

“ «Oh, God! what were my feelings of remorse and shame, when I 
found that I had deserted an honest home and a father who idolised me, 
to herd with brigands, and with women whom crime and vice had driven 
from society, and obliged to mate with felons. The first impression of 
the haunt of infamy to which Canét had introduced me was revoltin 
and every day's experience proved that the estimate I had formed of 
this felonious community was a correct one. 

“ Lady, a detail of crime and violence would only disgust you—the 
scenes I witnessed shall be silently passed over. Fancy, but ask no par- 
ticulars—rapine and violence abroad—at home, the foul licentiousness 
which only the depraved can understand. Oh, God! when I think of 
the months I passed with that villanous community—when I recall the 
scenes of profligacy and blood I witnessed—a thrill of horror comes over 
me, and I shudder at the recollection. 

“*From the moment that I entered the mountain fastness, it was 
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lainly intimated to me that no female quitted it with life, and that I 
should form no exception—I found that the information was fatally cor- 
rect, and when the band left their haunt on predatory excursions, some of 
them invariably remained behind ; and, night and day, this lawless com- 
munity remained under a mutual surveillance. The women were vigi- 
lantly watched—but the precaution appeared unnecessary—for none, save 
myself, had any wish or intention to quit a place and society adapted 
only for those fallen beyond redemption. 

“ «There is in the very idea of restriction something so repugnant to 
the inborn yearning after liberty, that even were the place of thraldom a 
palace, the confined one would long for emancipation—with me, every 
feeling united to render my situation intolerable. I had been deluded 
by false statements to leave a peaceful home, and desert a parent in de- 
clining health, and one, too, who had already been deceived and had 
forgiven, to follow the fortunes of a brigand, consort with outcasts from 
society, and lead the savage life that crime entails on felon deeds. When 
woman loves, and knows, or fancies, that her passion is faithfully returned, 
every earthly consideration must yield to the all-engrossing impulse of 
the heart. I had felt the spell—I had proved the depravity of him I 
loved, and still I loved hin—but now the veil was lifted—1 had pain- 
fully ascertained, that I was but the object of momentary passion— 
caressed or neglected as fickle fancy prompted. Still I believed that 
none had actually displaced me in the affection of a man bound by every 
tie of love and gratitude—but that delusion was presently removed. 

“ «Day was only breaking, when a voice outside the tent, called on 
my husband to arise. In felon life the most trifling occurrence is start- 
ling—and in a moment Jules Canét started from bed and seized 
his arms. As it turned out, the cause of alarm was groundless—a 
man had been discovered in the haze of the morning winding up the se- 
cret path that led to the robber bivouac, and the vidette in consequence 
apprised the leader of the band that a stranger approached. 

“*He proved a friend—if that term can be applied to conven- 
tional relations existing between scoundrels, who serve or sell each other 
as circumstances dictate. The fellow was a courier—his errand to ac- 
quaint the band, with whom he was connected, that an English family 
of distinction would, at a late hour in the evening, pass by a lower road 
which skirted the base of the mountains on their route to Rome. From 
the extent of their luggage, and their style of travelling, the courier in- 
ferred that they were wealthy, and as they had imprudently declined the 
protection of an escort, to surprise and rob them would be easily effected. 
in a brief consultation all was planned for the attempt—the courier took 
his departure—and early in the evening, Canét an his companions set 
out for the scene of action, leaving, as they always did, one o their band 
to watch their mountain haunt. 

“ «Tt was nearly midnight when they returned—in surprising the un- 
fortunate travellers, and securing much valuable property, they had suc- 
ceeded to their fullest expectations, but rapacity knows no limit-—and, 
although the booty realised was unusually large, Canét determined to 
carry the unhappy family into the mountains, and exact a ransom for 
their deliverance. It was done—the strangers and their attendants were 
led through devious paths, and safely carried to the robber bivouac—no 

eye, save that of Heaven, witnessing the deed of violence. 
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‘] had become an object of suspicion ; for my repugnance to herd with 
the wretched outcasts of my own sex from the first had made them un- 
friendly to me—and opinions too strongly and imprudently expressed, 
betrayed my abhorrence of a life of crime, and showed how deeply the 
rash step I had taken was repented. 

«“ « Rest assured, Jules,’ I overheard the ruffian next in rank to my 
husband whisper, ‘she curses the hour bitterly when you wiled her from 
her home, a lacks nothing but the opportunity to oe us. Look to 
it! Her escape will compromise the safety of the band—and she who 
saved you from the galleys will send us to the seaffold. If she make the 
attempt, you know the penalty !’ 

“* Tnflict it!" was the villain’s reply. Need I tell you, lady, that pe- 
nalty was death! and he whom I had saved from perpetual imprisonment 
—for whom I had given up the very affections which the brute creation 
acknowledge—he coolly consented to my murder, if the impulse of a heart 
not altogether dead to natural sympathies had induced me to break through 
an imposed restraint to smooth the pillow of a dying father. 

“* In consequence of the opinion prevalent among this lawless com- 
munity that I was less depraved than they, and, worthless as I was, not 
steeped in crime so deeply as to enable me to look on human suffering 
unmoved, the captive family were placed under other survetllance, and 
confided to the custody of women brutalised to the worst extent even of 
man’s enormity. A separate tent was made their prison—I never saw 
them—and yet, such is the mysterious decree of Heaven, by my agency 
they were relieved from captivity. 

** One of the unfortunate prisoners was a girl of surpassing beauty— 
and, from the moment he had first seen her, Canét’s admiration of the 
charming Englishwoman was unbounded. ‘To fancy and possess with 
him was the leading axiom of a felon creed, and, unscrupulous as to 
means, he too generally succeeded. In this case a serious obstacle was op- 
wosed—I was the barrier—and in his heart he cursed the hour when he 
badd seduced mg from an honest home. Could he have restored me to 
freedom and a father, no doubt he would have done so—but once an in- 
mate of the robber haunt, the general security imposed on the unfortu- 
nate individual an eternal imprisonment. ‘To have even hinted at the 
liberation of one to whom the secrets of the infamous confederacy were 
known, would have roused the fury of the outlaws, and compromised 
the safety of any who ventured to make the dangerous proposal. What 
was to be done? Mark, lady, the boundless villany of a man destined by 
a villanous conspiracy to become your husband. 

“*Deem it not woman's vanity when I tell you, that then I was con- 
sidered personally attractive. Early disappointment might have added 
years to my appearance—but sorrow occasionally gives an interest to the 
face which, eventually, it robs of beauty. 1 had unconsciously caught 
the fancy—or, as he called it, won the love of one of the bandits—a 
man of better birth and tastes than his plebeian fellows. By a course of 
dissipation, he had at last become a criminal, was repudiated by his fa- 
mily, and to escape justice, had joined ‘the band some months before 
Canét persuaded me to desert my home and parent. A woman, whose 
faded countenance still showed traces of former beauty, accompanied 
him. It was suspected that she, too, had fallen from a position in s0- 
ciety once respectable. Her attachment to Bardinetti was ardent—while 
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his indifference was so little hidden, that all felt pity for a woman who 
lavished love upon an object who took no trouble to conceal his detesta- 
tion. To me his bearing was polite and deferential. I never suspected 
that warmer feelings influenced his conduct, but others were more 
sharp-sighted, and penetrated the true motive of Bardinetti’s attentions 
to me. 

«*Among these was Antonia, the neglected mistress of the bandit. 
Her jealousy had long since been excited—and I had frequently remarked 
that, when I passed her, my greeting was not returned, and glances ex- 
essing the deepest malignity flashed from eyes, which once might 
og beamed with love, but seemed now to convey nothing but hatred. 
Ignorant of the cause, I ascribed it to evil disposition—I feared Antonia, 
aud avoided her—and for a month I had treated her as one un- 
known. 

“* Tt was the third evening of the captivity of the ill-fated travellers, 
that the courier again visited the mountain fastness, and the intelligence 
he brought produced an unusual sensation. The band were immediately 
called together, and, retiring to a high ground, they grouped themselves 
on a detached rock, and a long and excited consultation followed. From 
the opening in the tent I could observe the passing scene and the im- 
passioned gestures of the speakers, who appeared to be any thing but 
unanimous in opinion; for the frequent ms angry interruptions which 
occurred indicated that the tidings brought by the courier were unwel- 
come. At last the robber council ended, and soon after the whole de- 
arted, leaving the bivouac to the care of a bandit, who the day before 
had been disabled by a fall. 

“* The lengthened shadows flung from the surrounding rocks upon 
the wild encampment they overlooked, announced approaching sunset. I 
was absorbed in gloomy retrospection, when I was recalled from bitter 
and unavailing remorse be a human figure stopping in the entrance of 
the tent, and to my surprise I recognised Antonia. An exclamation of 
terror and surprise was answered by a finger being placed significantly 
on the intruder’s lip, and a muttered entreaty to be silent. 

“* Carlotta, fear nothing—no enemy stands before you—but a woman, 
who, like yourself, suffers from the villany of her betrayer. I suspected 
you—thought that you had rivalled me in the affections of a man for 
whom I gave up—oh, God! home and children. I wronged you, and 
instead of a deceiver, I find you, poor girl! a deceived one. 

“* What mean you, Antonia ? 

“* Attend!—I must be brief. Jealousy has more eyes than Argus, 
and ears that no sound escapes. I have watched, plotted, followed, and 
detected. Ask not the means at present by which the discovery was 
made—but listen to what is more important.’ 

‘“«T stared at Antonia in astonishment as she thus continued : 

“* They fancied themselves alone—but I was crouched behind the 
rock where their villanous interview had been appointed. Had I been 
detected, my fate was sealed, and the dagger would have ensured eternal 
silence. But to the tale. Canét is enamoured of the handsome English 
girl—and Bardinetti fancied you. An agent has been engaged to treat 
for the liberation of the captive family —but Canét is determined to Te- 
tain the young beauty, who appears to have absolutely fascinated him. 
He knows the band will not consent to her detention here, Interest and 
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safety oppose it. Mark the infamots compact which has taken place, 
Bardinetti assists him to carry off the stranger, and you are to be trans- 
ferred by Can¢t to the w retch, who, step by step, led me from innocence 
to crime, until I became the outcast that Lam. The worm will turn when 
it is trodden on—and the woman, whose confidence has been abused, 
may find in deep revenge some solace for col | contempt and heartless in- 

ititude. Hark! what noise is that ?’ and rushing from the tent, An- 
tonia left me suddenly. 

“*The cause of this alarm was speedily explained. The person em- 
loyed by the banditti to negotiate terms for the liberation of the English 
travellers had taken alarm, and declined undertaking a business which 
might compromise his me ‘ty. Without opening a communication with 
the strangers’ friends 1 Naples, the object for which they were carried 
into the mountains, of course would fail. Canét had occasioned the 
difficulty by inducing the agent to decline the task he had undertaken— 
but accident marred his scheme. 

«The messenger who announced the fact that the employe of the 
band had declined a ds angerous intervention, accidentally encountered the 
ruffians before they had reached their destination. Excepting to Canét 
and his confederate, this intelligence was most unwelcome. The act 
they had committed was pregnant with danger. Their robberies had 
already excited general alarm—and it was said that the attention of the 
police—wretche d as that body was—had been seriously aroused, and 
that measures were taking for their prompt suppression. A movement to 
another district had conse quently been decided on—and the daring plan 
of carrying off the English travellers, was a coup de partance, on hich 
the opinions of the gang were much divided—some advocating it as 
a bold expe ‘riment—and others denouncing it as a most dangerous one. 
The refusal of the agent to open a negotiation for the family’s s deliverance, 
completely turned the scale. 

**1t was worse than madness,’ exclaimed a robber. What! not 
content ourselves with a noble booty—but, by a deed that will astonish 
the country, drag down upon us the ve ngeance of the law! Saints and 
devils! what folly! The English will stand plunder. Take the purse 
—it is replenished at the next banker's. Touch the person—and the 
outery raised about British liberty sets every authority in arms.’ 

*** What is to be done ? exclaimed another. 

“* Why my advice is to discharge the travellers instantly. Propose 
an honourable compact with them. — If they promise any consideration 
for regaining freedom rest assured that promise will be kept. If they 
do not—why make a merit of necessity, and liberate them. Every hour 
they are detained the risk increases.’ 

‘And yet I think the danger is already incurred beyond the power 
of ane Why then abandon the expected advantages for whic the 
bold experiment was tried? We must seek another haunt—the courier’s 
information is not to be questioned—and the bloodhounds of the law will 
soon be on the scent. W hy not employ another agent—one to whom no 
suspicion can attach. And, see—by every saint the very man approaches. 
Quick! down behind the rocks! He will pass this spot. ‘ 

“* Nay, ‘tis a monk,’ returned another, ‘I don’t altogether like to 
meddle with the clergy.’ 


*“* Bah! he shall receive no injury. We'll send him back to shrive the 
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women. Let him have a stoup of wine. Convey him to my tent. He 
must not see ‘the prisoners. On our return to-morrow I will propose, 
through him, the terms on which the strangers shall regain their liberty; 
—a part of the ransom shall be given to holy church—and trust me my 
arguments shall overcome the monk’s seiainesaantl is the touchstone 
that tries the conscience, whether it belong to friar or felon.’ 

“* While this conversation proceeded, the unsuspecting curé rode up, 
and was surrounded by the bandits. No explanation was given, but a 
brief order was issued to conduct the priest to the mountains. Old and 
feeble, and surprised, the churchman’s firmness did not desert him—but, 
with a boldness that his appearance did not warrant, he denounced the 
act of violence, and anathematised all concerned. Remonstrance and en- 
treaty were equally disregarded—and, under charge of a bandit, who was 
directed to lead the churchman to the robber haunt and instantly return, 
the captured monk was conducted to the bivouac, and his arrival had 
occasioned the alarm that interrupted Antonia’s revelations—but having 
ascertained the cause, she speedily rejoined me. 

“*’Tis a monk,’ she said—and, crossing herself devoutly, she expressed 
a lively horror at the impiety committed in the detention of a priest. A 
minute however terminated our ¢¢é¢te-d-téte. The bandit to whom the old 
man had been intrusted led his captive to the tent, and intimated that 
there he should remain. 

“*Fora short time the old man seemed lost in astonishment. He mut- 
tered to himsel{—now, prayers for deliverance, and again denuneiations 
against the offenders. He raised his eyes—the presence of women only 
seemed to restore his courage—and in a tone of command, and not en- 
treaty, he desired us to inform him whither he had been brought, and for 
what purpose he had been thus deprived of liberty. 

“*The tone of voice was remarkable—it was perfectly familiar—and 
I looked earnestly at the monk. Heavens! in the old man I recognised 
the curé of our valley, and a daily visiter at ny father’s cottage. 

“* And women, too!’ the priest continued, and he turned his eyes in- 
dignantly upon Antonia and myself. * Women in this abode of guilt— 
the haunt of robbers—out upon ye! Leave villany to villain man, Fly 
from this life of infamy, and by prayer and penitence seek pardon from 
Heaven. Ha! do my eyes deceive me? No—the murderess, and of a 
father too, stands before me.’ 

“* T[orror-stricken at the denunciation of the monk, I shrieked and 
flung myself at his feet, but he spurned me from him as if my very touch 
would contaminate. 

«Mercy, father !’ I exclaimed. ‘ Pity and pardon one who has sinned 
deeply, and as deeply sorrowed for her offences. Could I but leave 
this place of crime, into which I was seduced by one whom I loved—and 
one whom I now despise—every hour of my existence should be devoted 
to duty to my deserted father and penance for past crime.’ 

‘““* May your resolution be sincere!’ returned the churchman, ‘and a 
part of what you purpose may be accom lished— Heaven is never closed 
against the penitent—the filial duties a declining father requires from the 
child he loved too well are not required. Peace to the departed!’ and he 
crossed himself, ‘ your father is at rest!’ 

“*T uttered a cry of horror, and sank into Antonia’s arms. 

“ «Lady, I must hurry my sad detail of crime and misery to a close. 
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I recovered, and then heard the consequences my second desertion of a 
doting father had occasioned. On the night my felon husband had again 
persuaded me to abandon home, I left a letter on the table, intending to 
soften as far as it could be possibly done, the rash and guilty step I had 
been induced to take. My father found and read it—the blow was stun- 
ning—and an hour afterwards he was found dead upon the floor with the 
fatal writing in his hand. 

« «When I had sufficiently composed myself, my resolution was formed 
—to quit the haunt of guilt, or perish in the attempt—Antonia promised 
to assist, and the monk encouraged me in the attempt. No doubt a 
double motive influenced the old man—in counselling me to fly from the 
abode of crime, he best pointed to an act that would prove the sincerity 
of my penitence--and my escape—could it be accomplished —might 
lead to his own deliverance. 

* ¢Circumstances favoured my flight—I was not missed for half an 
hour —~—and the disabled bandit, who, in the absence of his companions, 
alone remained in charge of the encampment, was unequal to pursuit. 
Favoured by fortune, I took the path which enabled me to evade the 
gang when returning in the morning, and at daybreak encountered a 
strong body of Neapolitan soldiers, who had been specially detached to ex- 
terminate a band whose recent audacity had spurred an indolent po- 
lice to action. 

“From me they learned the place where the travellers who had 
been carried off were secreted. Canét and his friend Bardinetti had 
been anticipated in their intention of betraying their confederates—the 
tie that binds villany is loose—and the courrer was a double traitor. The 
band had been denounced—a plan matured to secure their arrest—and 
while the scoundrel chief and his confederate plotted the betrayal of their 
companions, they were themselves betrayed. The mountain haunt was 
so completely surprised and surrounded, that the whole of its occupants 
were secured. A short imprisonment was followed by trial and convic- 
tion—the men were garotted—the women transferred for life to a peni- 
tentiary. 

“And did Canét escape the fate of his less guilty companions? Yes 
—none can account for the conflicting feelings which influence a woman’s 
conduct—J saved hin! The day for his execution was named—none 
ever dreamed that merey to such a criminal could be extended—and the 
hours of his existence were numbered. Suddenly—unaccountably—the 
memory of what he had once been to me returned—his falsehood, his 
villany were forgotten—I hurried to the duke—five years had neither 
obliterated his recollection of my person, nor abated his gratitude—I saw 
him—sued, and succeeded —a public pardon dared not be extended—but 
all-powerful influence permitted an escape. The great criminal evaded 
death, and the less underwent its penalty. 

‘+ Of my subsequent adventures, a narration would be tedious, and to 
tell you by what extraordinary circumstances I became a visiter to Eng- 
land, and the companion of Pauline, would now be irrelevant. Canét’s 
subsequent career, after he escaped the garotte, I can conjecture only 
from the revelations we overheard. Doubtless the villanous art he had 
acquired in a Neapolitan prison, was turned to good account—and na- 
tural abilities enabled him to assume the character of a gentleman, 
and to procure an entrée into society, and au opportunity to plun- 
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der the unwary. In Pauline he had an unscrupulous confederate—and 
his inimitable talent as a cheat, assisted by her personal attractions, no 
doubt effected the ruin of many an unsuspecting victim. The conversa- 
tion we overheard proves that from the common results of criminal life 
Canét and his companion were not exempted. My confessions have been 
sufficiently extensive for the purposes intended—you know the motives 
which actuate the vile associates—and consequently the extent of the 
danger that threatens. In marring their plans and saving you, I best 
attain the only object I live for— Revenge !’ 

«As she spoke, the clock chimed. 

“*Ha!—time passes—and in a quarter of an hour I meet my ho- 
noured lord. By which of his numerous titles shall I designate him ? 
Murderer—cheat—bandit—convict. _No—no—these sound harshly. 
Jules Canét ?—’tis a plebeian appellation—and so, Count d’Arlincourt, I 
shall attend you presently,’ 

«« And, dear Carlotta, what course will you pursue ?’ I inquired. 

«Effect your deliverance first. That is the mortal blow which dis- 
solves the guilty compact,’ was her cold reply, ‘and then ex the vil- 
lanous confederacy to each other. Ah! Pauline! you little eae that 
the secret passage that love devised should serve the purposes of hatred 
—or that he who deceived, and was in turn deceived, should, from your 
own lips, learn the full extent of your worthlessness! Hark! the chimes 
again! Count d’Arlincourt, I hasten to my meeting, and—my re- 
venge !’ 


“+ She said, and quitted the apartment.’” 





A PEEP INTO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


‘How is the Exhibition this year?” wherever you go, the moment 
the academy opens its doors, this is the first question. We wish some- 
body would have the courage to answer, “ retty well, I thank you,” 
without adding one word about last year, or the year before, or any other 
year but the present year of grace, 1845. People are always for judg- 
iug the Exhibition, not by what it is, but by what it was on some former 
occasion. ‘This is absurd. You judge of a picture by its intrinsic truth 
—the final test which is to settle its claims with posterity. Let every 
Exhibition stand or fall by itself. They cannot be properly compared 
with each other, unless as they afford evidence of the progress or decline 
of art; and in this respect their evidence is sometimes very far from being 
trustworthy. 

The predominance of portraits in the present Exhibition seriously di- 
minishes the popular interest of the gallery. But we have some conso- 
lation in thinking that if the artists have not been doing their best for the 
public, they have been doing their best for themselves. This is oe 
in a country where neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical institutions aff 
much encouragement to the higher walks of art. 

Of late there has certainly been a stir in high places, having for its 
object the cultivation of frescoes, cartoons, and encaustics for banqueting 
halls and summer-houses. Great differences of opinion exist as to the 
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ultimate effect these new styles (if they may be so designated) are likely 
to have upon English art—but this is not the place for discussing that 
branch of the subject. On the other hand, no difference seems to exist 
as to the effect which the prices set upon these novel and costly efforts are 
likely to have upon English artists. It is not too much to say, that the 
same amount of labour bestowed upon any other department—in por- 
traits of the numerous families of the Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, in 
ghosts of Hamlets, or Vicars of Wakefield—would have produced at 
least ten times the amount in money paid for these famous productions, 
The honour of painting under a royal commission is, we suppose, to be 
taken into the account; but, unfortunately, painters cannot live upon 
honour. We heartily wish they could. But until they shall have at- 
tained that enviable condition of spiritualisation, it is not unlikely that 
efforts of this description for the encouragement of art may be produc- 
tive of a directly contrary result. 

In touching upon this point, however, it would be an unpardonable in- 
justice not to acknowledge the liberality and discrimination shown b 
Prince Albert in his recent purchases of pictures. In the Suffolk Street 
collection, he bought the only picture that was really worthy of such 
distinction—a picture by a comparatively unknown artist, Anthony ; and 
in the Pall-Mall Gallery his royal highness’s choice of the Gate of the 
Harem (by Danby) and the charming little picture of Hampton Court, 
must be accepted as a satisfactory proof of the purity of his taste, and of 
the independence with which he is wisely resolved to act upon it. Of 
course there must always be clamour where there is disappoimtment ; and 
as his royal highness in none of these instances happened to select any 
of the old academicians, there have not been wanting sundry sneering 
criticisms upon his want of judgment. But this is the vulgar refuge of 
envy and detraction; and so long as his royal highness confers his pa- 
tronage on such works as those to which we have referred— whether the 
artist be known or unknown, fashionable or obscure—he will render 
greater and more practical service to art in this country than the Academy 
itself, with all its pretence and exclusiveness, its partizanship and its 
jealousies, has ever yet manifested even a disposition to accomplish. 

But all this time we feel as if we had been holding the mane button 
on the steps of the Exhibition, while he is impatient to go in and see the 
pictures. And so we release him at once, and plunge into the crowd:— 
a crushing darkening crowd, through which we must get glimpses as 
well as we can of the treasures that are hung so daintily on the walls up 
to the very ceiling. It is a hard matter to get a leisurely view of a pic- 
ture through moving masses of bonnets, hats, cloaks, ail shawls ; yet to 
this trying ordeal must he be exposed who ventures at the opening of the 
Academy either for pleasure, which requires ease and time, or for criticism, 
which demands a still larger measure of silence and opportunity, to make 
a tour of these ill-constructed and worse-lighted rooms. 

The first thing that strikes the eye on entering, is a strange blis- 
tering effect produced by certain lurid sheets of colour, without form or 
purpose, which literally dazzle you at every turn, so that it is impossible 
to recover the tone of repose necessary for the examination of the actual 
pictures of the Exhibition, until you have got fairly beyond the reach of 
their blinding influence. This is Mr. Turner, who has been forty years 
and upwards making pictures as fast as his hand could spatter his canvas, 
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who once enjoyed a high reputation for the beauty and truthfulness of 


his productions, and who now, in the rich evening of his days, seems to 
take delight in turning into flaring ridicule the art by which he has risen 
into fame and prosperity. We asked last year what was the meaning of 
this phantasmagoria of raw tints, these blood-red waters, this battering 
ram blazing up in the yellow skies, these fierce spasms of colour? It is 
monstrous to call these pictures—they resemble nothing in heaven, or 
earth, or in the waters under the earth; and have no more right to be 
placed on the walls of the Academy than so many specimens of rough- 
cast or whitewash. To that question, which every body asks, and to 
which nobody replies, we now add another—Would the council of the 
Royal Academy admit such outrageous absurdities if they came from 
a new hand, or rather if they did. not come from one of themselves ? 
Only let some Jenkins or Simkins try the experiment, and we shall see 
whether the council are prepared to sanction, in reference to others, the 
aberration of pencil which they have thought fit to authenticate as art 
in the person of Mr. Turner. We presume they would indignantly re- 


ject the fellow as an impostor. Jenkins would be —— on the spot— 


but with what face could they ever after give place to Mr. Turner ? The 
experiment is worth trying’ and if a willing Curtius-Jenkins can be 
found ready to sacrifice himself in the attempt to put Turner to shame, 
he might be sure of a handsome subscription from a grateful public for 
the rest of his life. 

It is not alone that the glaring lights from Mr. Turner's canvas are 
offensive in themselves—we could bear that—but that they kill all the 
pictures in their neighbourhood. It may be assumed as a es that 
every work placed near one of these furnaces is annihilated under the 
blaze. This is a fair ground of complaint. It places an instrument in 
the hands of the Hanging Committee by which they might ruin the re- 
putation of any artist against whom they had a grudge, if Hanging 
Committees can be supposed capable of grudges or any other human 
weaknesses. Inthis point of view, Mr. Turner is a dangerous man, and 
ought to be suppressed. But if he must continue to work in this brim- 
stone vein, he ought to have a small apartment to himself, where he could 
do no harm, and where his admirers could have undisturbed space to con- 
template his glories. It might be called, after the manner of his own 
descriptive titles, “The Pandemonium; or, Ha! ha! What-you-will- 
Room.”’ 

In his contributions this year, Venice again rises up to the saffron 
clouds in streaks of crimson, under various aspects—such as Venice 
going to a ball, and Venice coming from a ball, the difference be- 
tween which it is not very easy to determine, — that whether 
Venice goes or comes she is in exactly the same dizzy, draggling 
sputter. These views are described as being founded on some unknown 
MS. called the Fallacies of Hope, and undoubtedly the fallacies of hope 
were never more con#pletely exemplified; for whoever hopes to extract 
any meaning from them will be thoroughly convinced, upon examina- 
tion, that he never fell into a profounder fallacy in the whole course of 
his life. The other obscurities are called Whalers, for which we are re- 
ferred in the catalogue to Beale’s vo and to which all we can say is, 
in the words of old Polonius, “very fike a whale!” 

Turning from these curiosities of the brush, we find ourselves by a na- 
June.—VOL, LXXIV. NO, CCXCIV. oO 
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tural transition gazing upon the Aurora and Zephyr of Mr. Etty, a sub- 
ject full of poetry—the frolic wind playing with the rosy dawn. We 
can understand these allegories in the lynes of Milton, or Herrick, or 
Breton, where the picture is suggested by a few happy touches, and the 
filling up is left to the imagination. But when they come to be exposed 
in broad luscious flesh before the eyes, the charm vanishes, unless they are 
handled with consummate refinement. This piece is utterly deficient in 
airiness and delicacy. The composition is confused, and the faults of 
the drawing exaggerated by the premeditated carelessness of the artist, 
Two other pictures from the same prodigal pencil—Nos. 185 and 186 
—are equally objectionable, scratchy, and coarse. A Nymph—No. 259 
—is a fairer sample of Mr. Etty’s peculiar style, and is to be specially 
commended for its rich harmony of colour; but the most successful is 
No. }09—Cupid interceding with his Mother for Psyche. This picture 
is a charming specimen of colour. 

Mr. Roberts ~ two pictures: the Ruins of the Temple of Karnak in 
Upper Egypt—No, 34—and Jerusalem from the South-east—No. 405. 
The former is one of the noblest works of its class that has ever been hung 
on the walls of the Academy—a melting eastern sunset, exquisitely 
toned, shedding its golden light over a scene of great extent and variety. 
The latter fails in some measure from want of interest in the subject, 
which does not sufficiently animate the space it occupies. The composi- 
tion is monotonous and, feeble; and by some unaccountable defect in the 
handling, the artist has missed his usual acrial perspective; the very 
sunshine is dull. We are always disappointed when we lack in these 
works that voluptuous tenderness of climate with which Mr. Roberts has 
rendered us all so familiar. 

We were curious to see what Sir William Allan had done with Peter 
the Great teaching his Subjects the Art of Ship-building—No. 87—a 
capital subject for an essay on the maritime progress of nations, but, as 
it appeared to us, singularly hopeless fora picture. Sir William is not a 
conjuror, and cannot, therefore, be expected to turn prose into poetry 
with a hey, presto! pencil. The picture is even worse than might have 
been expected. Peter's ** subjects” are here represented by half-a-dozen 
brigandish-looking young men, staring with unspeculative eyes at the 
youthful emperor, who seems to be delivering a lecture over a boat. 
But it is quite clear that Peter is either in a hurry to be off, or has a 
very theatrical way of showing his enthusiasm, for his attitude is on the 
half cock of a spring, as if he were about to slip out of the canvas, and 
leave the gaping population behind him. His figure is ludicrously finical, 
and wholly deficient in massiveness of character, strength of expression, 
and historical power. It is precisely the sort of Peter the Great we 
should look for at the Surrey or the Princess’s, where emperors and con- 
querors are glorified in horse-boots, fringed opera-hats, and cork-screw 
ringlets. It is some comfort to know that the picture is going out of 
the country, for the catalogue tells us that it is the property of the pre- 
sentemperor. If his imperial majesty does not understand great heroes 
better than he seems to understand the Fine Arts—we are exceedingly 
sorry for him. 

But it is pleasant to be able to add that Sir William makes ample 
amends for the great wrong he has done to Peter the Great by the well- 
imagined compliment he has paid to Nelson. The boarding of the San 
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Nicolas—No. 304—is a large and bustling representation of one of the 
most striking incidents in the battle of St. Vincent. We {confess we are 
not capable of forming any opinion of the technical merits of a sea-fight 
upon canvas; and we own to a still smaller power of appreciation of a 
real sea-fight. But as far as our land imagination, with its urgent peace 
tendencies, can assist us in the matter, this picture seems to be abl 
composed. The frightful commotion of the boarders is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and the central energy of Nelson, who is at their head, cannot be 
mistaken for a vulgar melodramatic spasm. ‘The ships heaving round, 
the rent shrouds, the volumes of smoke, and the darkened waters, dizzy 
under the shock of action, are in their way forcible and characteristic. 
We do not imagine that a battle could be better represented in the same 
compass. 

Uwins ‘gives us only one picture—No. 92—but it is one after his 
own heart—a Group of Neapolitans Joaded with Fruit, which they are 
carrying home on the morning of a festival. The rich clusters are gush- 
ing with sunshine, and the happy faces of the picturesque peasants are 
prophetic of the music, and dancing, and love-making that are to follow. 
The picture is highly agreeable—perhaps a little in excess ; but the style 
is peculiar, and must be received with allowances which it would be un- 
reasonable to dispute. | 

There is a charming interior by Leslie, a scene from Molitre—No, 
149. The grouping of this very elegant bit of genteel comedy is livel 
and characteristic—the action admirable. The figures are distributed with 
consummate grace and effect, and although the flaring walls and curtains 
mar in some degree the costly repose of the scene, yet the final result of the 
whole is a perfect realisation of the tone, costume, and refinement of the 
period and life depicted by the great master of French comedy. The 
Heiress—No. 131—by the same artist, is also an exquisite study —quite 
beautiful in conception, drawing, and colour, 

This point in the catalogue brings us to Edwin Landseer’s only con- 
tribution—No. 141. He leaves it nameless to tell its own story, The 
scene is a broad undulating country; towards the spectator’s left rises a 
clump of rocks, hard and square, and strangely springing up in a spot 
where no geologist would expect to find a rock of any kind. A large 
crucifix starts out of the dark mass, and a shepherd, mo in a rich gar- 
ment, is kneeling before it, surrounded by a flock of sheep stretching away 
into the distance. The figure of the shepherd is nobly executed; the 
head is inspired with the beauty of a Corregio. The sheep, individualised 
in character and action, are painted with infinite care; the repose of the 
animals is highly poetical, and the skill with which they are made to re- 
cede gradually along the hills, going off into air, cannot be too highly 
praised. There is more poetry, more profound feeling, and a higher aim 
in this picture than in any production of the same pencil we can recall. 
We much confess, however, to a very grave doubt, concerning the cluster 
of rocks on the left. They spoil the tone of the composition, and give an 
eccentricity to its form for which the utmost success in the execution 
cannot atone. The great charm of the subject is in its repose— 
the drowsy stillness of the sheep—the solemn solitude of the shepherd; 
but this sense of soft rural beauty is abruptly scared by the apparition 
of surly rocks, in a place, where, according to the character of the rest of 
the scene, rocks could scarcely be found. We deem this an error in judg- 
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ment; but must nevertheless congratulate the artist upon the visible and 
important advance he has made in this work towards that imaginative realm 
of art upon the frontiers of which he has hitherto been content to linger, 

We are disposed to place in the same class with this picture, but with 
still higher commendation, The Frightened Flock—No. 587—by Ver- 
boekhoven. In this picture we have a Calabrian shepherd taking shelter 
behind a rock from a thunder-storm, his flock following him in terror and 
disorder. There is great power in this picture, wonderful fidelity to na- 
ture, variety of action, and beauty of design. The huddling of the sheep 
is a piece of expression of surpassing excellence. And in proportion to 
the greater difficulty of bringing out the articulation of the strong life- 
fear of the animals in various forms of feature and motion, over that of 
simple repose, we cannot hesitate in giving a higher place to this work 
than to that of Edwin Landseer. It is more ambitious, more full of 
energy and life, and painted with a stronger reliance upon nature. Yet 
this fine picture has been assigned to one of the very worst situations in 
the Exhibition. 

The incident from Scott's Anne of Geierstein—No. 179—by Howard, 
is a disgrace to the Acrdemy. ‘The head of Anne is execrable, and it is 
difficult to believe that such a hideous daub could have been painted by 
an academician. The Uriel and Satan of Mr. Haydon—No. 605—is 
equally monstrous ; and Mr. Martin's huge absurdities may be dismissed 
with no further criticism than this—that they could not, by any human 
wossibility, have been conceived or executed by any body else. 

Collins has a clever little story in colour, Fetching the Doctor—No. 
200—a boy just alighted at a doctor's door on a winter’s night—his mule 
reeking with foam—the old Esculapius appearing at the open door with 
alight. The story is obvious ata glance, which is a great merit; but the 
treatment is not without some slight faults. Fountains and Ruins near 
Tivoli-—No, 204—by Howell, may be referred to merely as one amongst 
many instances in which the mottled style of water-colour drawing has 
been infelicitously resorted to in oils. Artists ought to feel that the media 
are essentially different, and cannot be confounded without a compromise 
of effects. 

There are no less than five pictures by Stanfield. Of these, Dordrecht 
—No. 490—if not the best, is at least very beautiful. A Scene in the 
Tyrol—No. 356—is, for Stantield, flat and uninteresting. The Capture 
of a Spanish Frigate — No. 254—is a splendid production. The 
transparent waters and shadows—the smoke of the guns—and the airy 
distance are realities. It may be noted, however, that the masts of the 
vessel are of a stature quite out of reason and fact; and that the man on a 
= in the front spoils the general character of the scene, by distracting 
the attention from the main interest, and fixing it upon a trivial and 
commonplace incident. This is often the case in Stanfield’s great pic- 
tures—a habit into which he is tempted, perhaps, by the consciousness 0 
the power he is able to throw into such details. Dutch Boats Running 
into Saardam—No. 205—is one of those truthful scenes in which this 
able artist has no rival. 

A Scene from Milton’s Comus—No. 222—by Eastlake, cannot be 
more faithfully described than as the topping extravaganza of his luxu- 
riant pencil. Eastlake has enthusiastic admirers—he has also critics who 
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protest against the very peculiarities for which he is strenuously admired. 
This is the unavoidable condition of every man of genius, who, in the 
play of an unbridled fancy, thinks fit to run a tilt against nature. This 
scene from Comus is intended to represent the images contained in the 
epilogue of the Spirit. If such be Mr. Eastlake’s interpretation of Mil- 
ton, then the whole world has all along been at fault in its conception of 
those divine etherial essences. There never was conceived such a flight 
of spirits—there never were spirits so fleshy, fubsy, and so full of fat 
animal desires—such puddings of hands and feet—such black holes for 
eves—such blue wings—such vile colours of dresses—such brown rocks 
and woolly clouds. In addition to all this, the drawing is disjointed, and 
the composition ungainly. In serious sadness, we lament all this, and 
are sincerely anxious to see Mr. Eastlake vindicate his talents, and 
emancipate himself from the vicious tastes to which he seems so eager to 
surrender up his powers. 

A couple of Creswick’s pictures deserve mention. The Windings of 
a River—No. 301—is a remarkably close study of nature—rather ding 
by comparison with Creswick’s usual sunny touches, and wanting air 
among the trees, but having much of the softness and minute fidelity for 
which he is distinguished. A Place to Remember—No. 318—has some 
capital points, especially the rocks in the foreground. The details are 
accurate and truthful. But upon the whole, it wants poetry and air. The 
family resemblance which pervades Lee's landscapes, precludes the neces- 
sity of particularising any of them. His avenues, tracks, paths, and 
waggons, are minted off much in the same way as usual ; but we are 
bound to say that the Water-Cart—No. 233—which has been much pa- 
negyrized by the disciples of his school, appears to us one of the worst 
pictures he ever painted. 

There can be as little hesitation in expressing unmixed admiration of 
The Wood-Nymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun—No. 272—by Danby. 
This is not only the most imaginative and poetical landscape in the col- 
lection, and consequently the most suggestive, but it is also the most 
chaste and harmonious. The sentiment of this great work fills the heart 
of the spectator. It is the moment of sunrise—the crimson light of the 
first rays tinging the points of the mountains and jagged cliffs, and 
trembling through the foliage of the hushed and solemn forest. The 
darkness and stillness below—the struggling light above—the solitude 
attested, and, so to speak, impersonated by the wood-nymph, who hails 
the dawn as it climbs the distant heights, invests the conception with a 
religious beauty infinitely beyond the reach of mere artistic excellence. 
The colouring of this picture is perfectly grand; and it would be difficult 
to discover amongst the noblest works of autiquity a more felicitous com- 
bination of intellectual power in conception, and faultless taste in execu- 
tion. It is the true poetry of art. 

Dr. Johnson Waiting in Lord Chesterfield's Ante-Room—No. 292— 
by Ward, is grou upon the Hogarthian model, but, unfortunately, i 
wants the Hogarthian satire. There is too much effort, too much strain- 
ing for a point in this picture, without bringing out the point after all. 
The subject was ill-chosen, and it certainly has not been treated with an 
attempt at adherence to its obvious probabilities. A picture by H. W. 
Phillipsp—No. 336—illustrative of a passage in St. Luke, = be ap- 
Plauded for some ambition in the conception. We like the tone 
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of colour, and one of the figures, the woman with her hands clasped, is 
admirable; but the grouping, especially of the heads, is faulty and in- 
judicious. There are several pictures which, without being intended as 
frescoes, betray the influence which the recent introduction of fresco 
painting has already exercised over other departments of art. The Ariel 
of Mr. Townsend—No. 323—a pretty thing springing out of the fresco 
school, may be cited as one specimen; and St. Gregory Teaching the 
Roman Boys to Sing—No. 338—by Mr. Herbert, may be taken as 
another. In this piece we have the hardness of fresco, without any of 
its advantages; and it may be held up as a warning against venturing 
upon such experiments with uncongenial subjects. 

A Dame's School— No. 360—by Webster, is a great picture of its class; 
animated by essential varieties of characters, treated throughout with a 
masterly command of expression. The dunce, the favourite pupil thread- 
ing the needle, the merry urchins playing tricks behind backs, the stul- 
tified students trying to bring up their arrears, are each and all brought 
out into full effect. The merit of this picture is of a very high kind. 
The Village Pastor—No. 498—by Frith, aspires to the same order of 
domestic life; but the composition is too artificial. The vicar occupies 
the centre of the group, much in the way Mr. Farren would take up his 
ground in a ¢ableaw at the fall of the curtain. The clustering crowd 
about him are disposed with a similar view to effect. They want natural 
emotion and freedom of action. Still the picture is clever. The child 
grasping the robe of the worthy man is finely done, and several of the 
independent figures are distinguished by special characterization. 

Frank Stone’s Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coite—No 489—is 
one of those charming little love legends which nobody knows so well 
how to transfer to canvas. There are two figures—a girl seated at a 
door, trying to coquet with her work, while her lover trembles for the 
issue of his suit, as he leans thoughtfully against the door-way. The 
fascination is in the contrasted expression—the sweet gravity, the delicious 
doubt in the eyes of the lover, and the smile that plays in the corners of 
his mistress’s eyes, provokingly dubious, with a sly hint to the spectator 
that she is only inflicting a momentary anguish upon him to make him by 
and by the happiest fellow in the world. This artist has taken still loftier 
ground in a scene from Hamlet—No. 539—Ophelia in her madness in the 
presence of the Queen. The head of Ophelia is profoundly beautiful, but 
it is too conscious; it should have had a more best and wandering cha- 
racter. The sense of agony in the features is strong and intensely pa- 
thetic ; but it ought not to be there. The hair is seattery, ins of 
being fluent and loose to carry out the true expression of that most 

vetical of all love-lorn damsels. There is great tragic grandeur in the 

ead of the Queen—deep attention and grief transfix her noble features. 
The figure in the back-ground is also very striking, and upon the whole 
this may be regarded as a happy effort in a higher region than Stone 
has hitherto attempted. We are sorry to say, it is very badly hung. 

A. Johnson's picture of Dr. Tillotson administering the Sacrament to 
Lord William and Lady Rachel Russell—No. 546—evinces more than 
ordinary talent, yet from the failure of the general treatment it is not % 
satisfactory work, Lord William is utterly uninteresting, but Lady 
Rachel is a figure full of power and intensity. The design which con- 
centrates the interest in her is thoughtful and effective. ‘ihe Pirates of 
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the Archipelago—No. 572—by Montfort is clever and original, with 
considerable boldness in the drawing and strength of tone. Elmore's 
Origin of the Guelph and Ghibelline Quarrel—No. 579—is to be chiefly 
commended for the tone of colour, which is in the purest taste. The 
drawing is here and there open to cavil, if not to absolute objection ; and 
the picture, which is otherwise very meritorious, either distorts the inci- 
dents of the story, or leaves them in such obscurity, that, without the help 
of an elaborate explanation in the catalogue, it would be impossible to 
guess at the predominant idea, which is that of a Florentine suddenly 
dazzled by the beauty of a young maiden, and falling in love with her 
at first sight. ‘This is not told in the picture, the figures, attitudes, and 
expressions, might as easily be interpreted to mean any thing else. The 
accessories, too, are injurious to the simple modesty of the unveiled girl. 
Her mother has the aspect of a harridan, and the women about her seem 
to be acting as decoys. 

A Scene from the Winter's Tale—No. 559—by Egg, must not be 
forgotten. It is extremely spirited, and thoroughly dramatic. There 
are several strong points in it—the foreshortening of the girl holding the 
feather—the saucy expression of the girl with her arms a-kimbo—the 
pretty face of the girl peering into the eyes of the man who stands 
with his back to the spectator, the only blemish, by the way, in the pic- 
ture. 

Harding’s Mountain Pass—No. 529—has but one touch of interest, 
an extremely picturesque group in the foreground. The rest of the pie- 
ture is confused and scattered, without a single spot of repose for the eye 
to rest on. 

In that condemned apartment called the Octagon Room, where you 
never look for a sensation, we had the good fortune to discover two reall 
fine works of art. One of these, the Arrival of the Overland Mail—No. 
617—by Callen, is pathetic in the highest — A lady has just re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of her husband, whose picture is hanging 
up in the room. She falls on her knees by the bedside in prayers 
tears. The figure is carefully brought out—the story well and touche 
ingly told—there is no frippery, or going out of the way for effecte— 
and the tone of colour is sober and just. The other picture, is the Day 
of Shame—No. 672—by Rankley. A girl, whose fine dress betrays the 
one melancholy incident of her life, has returned home to her poor sister, 
who, stricken to the heart, receives the penitent at her feet. The ar- 
rangement of the figures is highly artistical, although there is an evident 
fault in the drawing. The grief of the sister is deeply affecting—harrow- 
ing grief, without reproach, and lifted up to merey and forgiveness, by the 
earnestness and strength of her affection. ‘The composition of the hands 
and arms deserves great praise, and the general of the scene is 
ae by the judicious management of , and light and 


We can only indicate a few of the numerous portraits which crowd the 
walls of the Exhibition—a department that ap to be rapidly con- 
suming a much larger space in the annual co lection than it is fairly 
entitled to occupy. Amongst Mr. Watson Gordon’s portraits may be 
enumerated that of the Opium-Eater—No. 413—subdued and highly 
finished; the Rey. E. B. Ramsay—No. 78—a great work of art; and 
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the Rev. Dr. Brunton—No. 51—one of the noblest performances of its 
class that has been executed in this country for many years. Mr. Grant's 
Master Fraser and his Pony—No. 4: 36—derives its principal attraction 
from the beautiful head of ‘the boy. The rest is a failure—the wooden 
horse, the hard attitude, and the false drawing. The Sisters—No. 286 
—by the same artist, is a beautiful specimen; and his Miss Singleton— 
No. 228—is infinitely above the domain of portrait-painting—it is not a 
yortrait but the history of a life. Nos. 248 and 260—by Reinagle be- 
oe to the order of staring heads which we fancy to be pleasurable onl 
to the starers themselves, and who may probably like to see how they look 
when they are staring other people out of countenance. We were not 
much impressed witha the portraits. Their number, perhaps, overpow- 
ered us; and notwithstanding that our catalogue is scribbled over with 
notes upon a great many more, we hold it to be the better part of criticism 
to let them drop quietly into the private chambers in which they are 
destined to descend as heir-looms. Portrait-painting 1s not a legitimate 
subject for close examination. People get their portraits taken for their 
own use; and not for the use of the pub lic; and it is scarcely fair to 
put them out of conceit with their artists —or dhemnesiven. 

The most noticeable things in the miniature room, are some marvellous 
drawings by Richmond, and an oldsketeh by Mulready. ‘There is also a 
picture of Robinson Crusoe by T. Danby—an artist whose name is new 
tous. The atmosphere in this picture is clever, and the composition 
conveys a feeling of solitude congenial to the subject. 

Passing on to the sculpture room, we are bound to say that there is 
not mach in this department to illustrate our progress in this difficult 
branch of art. The busts are numerous, and many of them of great ex- 
cellence. J. E. Jones’s busts of Louis Philippe, “Lord Rossmore, Chief 
Justice Denman, and Sir W. Magnay, display considerable ability, and 
entitle that artist to high honours in his profession. Mae Dowell’s bust 
of J. Hartley, Esq., is no less true as a likeness than skilful in the higher 
treatment of expression ; and his little statue of Cupid is eloquent in mis- 
chief. The statue of a Nymph preparing for the Bath, by Bailey—and 
Paul and Virginia, by Marshall, are amongst the few specimens that 
stand out in the collection. Mr. Lough’s colossal statue of the Queen, 
intended, we believe, for the Royal Exchange, is so placed that it is 
utterly impossible to form, with any approach to justice, an adequate 
notion of its claims to praise or censure. Seeing it as we did, it struck 
us as being coarse and stiff; but the light in this room is thrown upon 
the statues with such ruinous parsimony and partiality, that we can never 
be very sure of any opinion we form under its distorting influence. Nor 
is it alone that the light is scanty and deceptive, but the people who 
arrange the works of art that are to suffer under its penurious rays do 
not know how to take advantage of what there is of it. Thus Lady 
Macbeth is placed where she cannot be seen, and the statue of Southey 
has its feet turned to the light instead of its head ! 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuar. XXXVII. 


Ir was after a dinner, perhaps a little less animated and delightful 
than usual, at the table d’hote, and while the Roberts family, and the 
three gentlemen who were their constant attendants, paraded up and 
down the portico before the rooms, that the purposed departure of the 
latter was announced. Miss Harrington, indeed, had been informed of 
it during her usual morning's walk with her cousin, but was not con- 
scious either of any inclination or duty, that obliged her to increase the 
ordinary scanty intercourse between herself and the Roberts family by 
communicating it. The dreadful news, therefore, was as unexpected as 
it was terrible; yet it was communicated with such easy gaiety of man- 
ner, as happily enforced the necessity of concealing for a moment the far 
different feelings with which it was received. 

“Tlow dreadfully I missed the dear princess at dinner!” exclaimed 
Agatha. ‘She certainly is the most fascinating creature in existence. 
I wonder we don’t see her! She positively promised to join us here before 
this tune.” 

In order to watch for the approach of the fascinating princess and her 
cortege, the different ¢éte-d-tétes into which the party usually divided 
themselves were suspended, and they all stood in a group together on the 
steps. The observation of Agatha was therefore heard and replied to 
by her sister, who said, rather fretfully, for Miss Maria did not like 
standing all together in a group, 

“It is very provoking, indeed; I wish she would come! It is such a 
bore standing here waiting for her; besides, I want to know what she 
has decided upon for to-morrow. A picnic is to be the order of the day; 
but her highness seemed undecided between the Murgthal and t 
mountains. Which shall you like best?” she added, looking tenderly into 
the eyes of Lord Lynberry. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Montgomery, coming forward to the assistance of 
his more embarrassed friend; “alas! It matters little what either Lynberry 
or I may prefer, for Vincent, cruel fellow, has fixed upon to-morrow for 
starting with his lordship, and I have promised to travel with them.” 

Agatha started, and the sort of little convulsive movement which this 
communicated to the hand that rested on Montgomery's arm, made bim 
for an instant feel rather ashamed of himself; but Maria groaned aloud, 
and, relaxing her hold of Lord Lynberry, she seemed about to fall. But 
the young lordling’s heart was growing hard, and he made a movement 
so plainly indicative of his intention to let her go, if she liked it, that 
the suddenly grasped him much tighter than ever, and, after repeating 
the groan in the most touching manner possible, softly whis his 
ear, 

“Oh, heavens! Is this true?” ; 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed, I am sorry to say it is,” he replied, promacing for 
decency’s sake, something like a sigh. “ Vincent says that my 
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has fixed this time for our going to Rome, and of course, you know, I 
must obev orders.” 

“ Oh, yes! of course,” re-whispered Maria, with a softer sigh. But 
happily her heart was at that moment saved from breaking, by remem- 
bering that other people might go to Rome as well as Lord Lynberry. 
Nevertheless, the moment was a very awful one, and she naturally found 
it necessary to support herself, by leaning her trembling form against 
that of her too dearly loved supporter. 

Lord Lynberry was very kind, however, and, as he pressed her hand 
in his, as he was a good deal in the habit of doing when they were walk- 
ing together, she mentally exclaimed, 

* All hope is not over yet.” | 

Nay, the trembling weakness of her limbs had so much effect upon 
him, that he, on his side, mentally exclaimed, “ I might be taken in now, 
if I were plain Dick Archdale.” 

Yet, after all, perhaps, the emotions of Mrs. Roberts were the most 
vehement ; for, as usual, in addition to her own tremendous disappoint- 
ment, and to all her maternal sympathy for the disappointment of her 
daughters, she had before her eyes the dread of what was infinitely more 
minful to her than all the rest; namely, the having to confess to her 
Cees that she was mistaken, and that she was not at all points the very 
best manager in the world. Happily, however, for her too, a thought arose 
in this moment of extremity, which enabled her so far to recover herself 
as to avoid all public display of her emotions. Mr. Roberts was smoking 
a quiet cigar under a distant tree, in happy unconsciousness of the blast 
that so cruelly threatened to blight all the hopes of his family, and Mrs, 
Roberts remembered in time to save herself from displaying a stronger de- 
gree of anger than she wished to make visible, that it was still in her 
power to represent the matter to him, “after what flourish her nature 
would.” A real offer of marriage from any thing under the rank of a 
knight, could hardly have consoled her more effectually at that moment, 
than the recollection of her own powers of painting, and it was with an 
admirable degree of self-command that she said, loud enough for all the 
party to hear, 

“Tam truly sorry to find that we are to part so soon, my dear friends, 
but at any rate I hope we shall pass this last evening happily together 
at the Baleony House. Let us walk for half an hour or so in those 
beautiful shady walks yonder, and then we will go home to tea. Shall 
we?” 

“Tam sure it will give us the greatest pleasure,” replied both the 
gentlemen at once, both perhaps feeling equally well pleased at being 
thus permitted to slip off the scene, without being visited by any very 
vehement display of regret from any of their admiring friends. 

During the time occupied by this abrupt discovery, Mr. Vincent and 
Bertha were very composedly conversing at the distance of about three 
yards from the rest of the party, and Mrs. Roberts having received the 
above-mentioned amiable acceptance of her invitation, turned about and 
walked towards Bertha and her cousin, which she would probably not 
have done, had not some feeling of embarrassment made her feel dis- 
osed to do something besides discoursing with Lord Lynberry and 

Ir. Montgomery on their approaching departure; for by gentle degrees 
she had learned to understand that it was better for all parties to let 
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Bertha alone ; the very slightest approach to interference with her freedom 
of action being received, not with juvenile poutings, or any thing in the least 
degree resembling the rebellion of an ill-behaved, self-willed young girl, 
but with an air of quiet dignity that so obviously challenged her right of 
interference, as to make her feel that she had better not bring the ques- 
tion of authority, or no authority, under discussion. But now she ven- 
tured to break into the evidently confidential conversation of the cousins, 
and said, in her most polite and amiable manner, 

“Tam so sorry to ies my dear Mr. Vincent, that you are all going 
away! I am sure I don’t know what the Baths will do without you. 
You have all three been such an ornament. However, my dear sir, | 
hope you won't refuse what the other two gentlemen have granted, but 
that you will come this last evening to drink tea with us at the Balcony 
House.” 

Whether invited or not, Mr. Vincent would undoubtedly have sat 
beside his cousin on that evening, till her usual early hour of retiring to 
rest; he replied to Mrs. Roberts’s invitation, however, very civilly, and 
declared that he should wait upon her with great pleasure. PLeasure! 
Poor young man! Amidst all the violent emotions awakened in the various 
bosoms of the party by the approaching separation, there were none—no, 
not even in the bosom of Bertha, that could approach in vehemence 
to those which wrung his heart. Bertha had a feeling at the bottom 
of hers, that she was fearfully independent of every one in the whole 
world. ‘This feeling, which a short time ago had been one of very bitter 
misery, was now full of consolation. Her father had forfeited, had 
abandoned, all right to control her, he had thrown her off upon utter 
strangers, or rather he had thrown her altogether upon herself; but now 
she no longer felt abandoned and alone in the world. Heaven, in its 
mercy, seemed to have sent her as a protector the only relative she had 
whose name she had heard mentioned by her mother’s lips with love and 
esteem, and the idea that she was to lose him by the separation, which 
was now about to take place, was as foreign to her mind as to that of a 
child who sees its father take his hat and walk out of the house upon a 
matter of business. And thus, while the heart of Vincent was wrung 
with the doubt whether he ever should see his pretty Bertha more, she 
was pleasing herself with the anticipation of the exceeding pleasure she 
should feel when they should meet again, and with the thoughts of the 
— new delight she should enjoy in writing to him receiving 
iis letters. In fact, of all the party about to be left in possession of the 
vaunted Balcony House, she was the oniy one who felt disposed to thank 
Heaven for having permitted her to enter it. , 

‘‘T suppose we may walk on into the shrubberies, my dears,” said Mrs. 
Roberts; “I don’t think that it is any use waiting for the Princess 
Fuskymuskoff. She so seldom keeps any engagement of this kind, you 


know.” 

“I must beg you, ma’am, not to find any fault with the Princess 
Fuskymuskoff,” said Agatha; “she is the friend I most value upon 
earth.” 

This was spoken avec intention, as the French call having a meaning 
for what they say, and was doubtless said for the purpose of causing a 
pang to the ious Montgomery. Whether he felt all that it 
was intended should feel might be more doubtful. However, he 
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onee more presented his arm, which was once more accepted, and the 
party moved on, every one of them, excepting Bertha, endeavouring to 
appear to feel either more or less than they really did; and not one of 
them, perhaps, excepting Bertha, being much deceived by the efforts 
thus made. But as for her, poor little girl, she had no more idea of 
the deep and hopeless anguish which was wringing the heart of her 
companion, than of the fervent and unchangeable love that was nestling 
in her own. And next to Bertha, the least uncomfortable of the party, 
erhaps, was Mrs. Roberts, for she had great faith in the influence of 
eave-taking on the hearts and the lips of young gentlemen, when walking 
side by side with such girls as hers; and, besides that, the moon was come 
round to the fullagain, and the baleony was as pleasant to sit in as ever, 
And who could tell what might happen vet, before it was time for every 
body to go home and go to bed ? 


Cuar. XXXVIII. 


Tris last balcony hope proved as unsubstantial as the moonshine 
which had assisted its creation. The young ladies threw open the win- 
dows, and the young gentlemen, upon being invited so to do, walked 
through them, but a marvellous ch: ange had come over their spirits 
since the first evening on which the experiment was made. It is a 
disagreeable sort of fact to dwell upon, because it leads to all kinds of 
mortifying feelings concerning the prettiest part of the creation; but I 
pause upon it a moment solely for their sakes. I am not now going 
to moralise upon any deeper mischief than may arise from the idle wish 
of hearing agreeable young gentlemen say agreeable things; for which 
purpose it is by no means very uncommon to see young ladies exercise a 
good deal of ingenuity, contriving little aside scenes, like those in the 
Baden balcony, both with a view to inspiring these agreeable things, 
and to affording a favourable opportunity for uttering them. I heartily 
wish that all pretty young ladies would believe me, when I assure them 
that they had much better let it alone. If the gentlemen they most wish to 
listen to have really any thing to say that is worth hearing, they will be 
quite sure to make an opportunity for themselves, and they will be, oh, a 
great many thousand times more likely to profit by this, than by any 
that can possibh ily be made for them. For the fact is, that the suspicious 
creatures are often e xceedingly sharp-sighted on such occasions, and are 
as apt to take fright if they perceive any preparation for catching them, 
as a two years’ old partridge when he hears the snap of a gun. Alas! it is 
painful to think how many a fair creature, having done all that her wo- 
manly wit could suggest, to ensure a good opportunity for the wished-for 
declaration, may have exclaimed, when remembering how eagerly no 
opportunities at all have been seized, during the first early days of tresh 
flirtation, for uttering short abstracts, of what she was anxious to hear at 


full length, 
Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, an:i yet you would make both : 
They have made themselv es, and that their fitness now 


Does unmake you! 


It really is rery painful, and heartily glad should I be if I could sue- 
ceed in persuading all young ladies present and to come, that the very 
best thing they can do upon such occasions is to do nothing. But the 
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Miss Robertses did not think so; they both of them felt that these last 
moments were very precious, and, like their mamma, they thought also 
that they might be profitable, and, therefore, not even when their wishes 
and their will had been the most stedfastly fixed on the acquisition of a 
new ball dress, in the distressing times before drafts upon capital had 
been thought of, not even in those resolute and trying moments, had 
they ever more strenuously exerted themselves to obtain what they 
wished than they did now. 

‘| know not what ails me,” said Maria, “I feel as if this room had 
not air enough in it to permit my breathing. Oh, see how beautifully 
the moon is rising over those acacia-trees! Let us look at her once 
more. 

And, having opened the window with her own fair hand, she stepped 
forth into the baleony. Lord Lynberry followed, of course, but it was 
with a very different step from that with which he had formerly obeyed 
the same invitation. 

“T should so like a chair, my lord,” she resumed, after they had 
silently stood side by side for a minute or two; upon which his lordship 
returned into the room and brought one out to her. ‘* And will not you 
sit down too?” she said, rather plaintively. ‘Are you afraid of the 
fresh air to-night?” 

“Oh, dear no! Not the least in the world,” he replied, and as he 
spoke he walked to the very farthest extremity of the balcony, as if to 
prove that the fresh air might blow upon him as much as it liked. Maria 
sat still for about a minute and a half, with her eyes, which she knew 
were very handsome eyes, raised with a sort of softly reproaching ex- 
pression to her friend the moon. And what that friend thought of her 
and her eyes it is impossible to say, though she looked down upon her 
very steadily in return; but as for her other friend, for whom the attitude 
and the look were certainly in part intended, there was sad reason to sup- 
pose that he was not thinking of her at all, or which, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, was worse still, that he wished her to suppose so—for he 
had turned his head as decidedly as possible the other way, and appeared 
anxious to reconnoitre some object only visible by his leaning forward so 
as to look quite round the corner of the house. Maria saw it, saw it all, 
notwithstanding her stedfast contemplation of the moon, and she thought 
that there might be more ways than one for accounting for his “ altered 
eve.” ‘The glance that took not half a second, sufficed to show her that 
there was something foreed and artificial in the manner in which he 
looked away from her, and another half-second was long enough to give 
birth to a thought which explained it. It was his tutor who was taking 
him away. It was Vincent who was thus tearing them asunder, and it 
was doubtless some vehement remonstrance from the young man’s father 
which now induced him te make these terrible, these supernatural, efforts 
to avoid an explanation with her. A most bright and lively little family 
of new-born hopes were produced between the glance and the thought. 
Maria started from her chair and followed him. As his lordship had 
reached the extreme boundary of the balcony, he could retreat no further; 
and when Maria gentl laid her hand upon his arm, heaving at the same 
time a profound sigh, he felt that there was nothing left for him but to 
take her hand in his and to sigh too. This was quite as it should be, 
aud Maria began to recover her‘ peace of mind,” which a few minutes 
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before she had had very serious thoughts of telling him he had destroyed 
for ever. But now she changed her purpose. Every thing was per- 
fectly intelligible. The poor dear fellow was suffering as much as she 
was, and not for worlds would she have uttered a word that might pain 
him ! 

“ You will not forget us, Lord Lynberry, when you see the moon rise 

again, though over far distant scenes ¢” said she. “I willjnot think that 
you can forget us, when you know so very well that we can never forget 
you.” 
" His young lordship was very tender-hearted, and though he thought all 
he had said about Miss Maria to his tutor, and perhaps a little more besides, 
he could not stand these gentle words unmoved, and, if the truth is to be 
told, his arm encircled her waist as he replied, ** No, my dear Maria, it is 
quite impossible that I should ever forget the many happy hours I have 
passed with you.” 

Maria was moved to tears, and for a few moments could not speak ; and 
so, as she stood perfectly still, his lordship’s arm was not removed. And 
he, too, was silent ; a circumstance which she interpreted, poor young 
lady (as many other poor young ladies have done before her), im a way as 
far removed as was well possible from the truth ; for, whereas he was silent 
solely because he had nothing to say, she thought it was solely because 
he had too much—too much for his timidity—too much for the harsh 
command of his most noble, but most cruel, father to permit his ut- 
tering. But this state of things could not go on for ever—they were 
both of them aware of this. So Maria began to sob, and Lord Lyn- 
berry, as if desperately determined to bring it to an end at once, caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. And then some considerable time before 
it would have been possible for her to have summoned strength sufficient 
to extricate herself from his embrace, he relaxed his hold, and saying, in 
an accent of great alarm, “ Take care, my dear girl, we are watched !” 
he hurried back to that portion of the baleony upon which the windows 
of the drawing-room threw alight. For Maria to follow at that moment 
was totally out of the question. Her feelings quite overpowered her; and 
had she not seized hold of the iron railing, she must, she was quite sure, 
have fallen. Meanwhile, he entered the drawing-room in rather a hur- 
ried manner, a circumstance which Mrs. Roberts remarked with very 
articular satisfaction, and having extended his hand for a parting shake, 
1 exclaimed, ‘* Good by, my dear Mrs. Roberts. It is very disagreeable 
to say good by, isn’t it? But there is no choice, is there?” and then 
adding, ** Come along, Montgomery!” he ran out of the room and down 
the stairs in a way that left a great deal of hope behind him. The 
circumstance of his not taking leave of Agatha, who was still standing 
in the baleony with Montgomery, was thought by Mrs. Roberts to be 
quite decisive, and showed the poor young man to be in a state of agita- 
tion, which left him without the power of knowing what he did. But 
here, too, there was room for more interpretations than one. That he 
was agitated is certain, but perhaps this might arise quite as much from 
his fear that he could not get away fast enough, as from any suffering 
arising from going away at all. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Montgomery and Agatha were preparing themselves 
for the separation which had been announced, for which p they, 
too, had retreated to the balcony. The scene which an between 
them there, though having, of necessity some general points of resem- 
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blance, differed a good deal from that which was passing between Maria 
and Lord Lynberry. In the first — Mr. Montgomery’s embarrass- 


ment—for he, too, certainly was embarrassed—was of a different nature 
from that of his young friend, and had in it a much larger mixture of 
self-reproach. Lord Lynberry knew that he had been guilty of insinuat- 
ing, if not of absolutely declaring, a great deal more love for the young 
lady he was about to leave than he had ever felt; but his conscience was 
rendered pretty tolerably easy under this self-accusation, by his convie- 
tion that the love he wt om was of just about the same worth as that 
which he had received—the chief difference between them being, that 
her ultimate object was to make him marry her, and his to take care that 
she should not sueceed; so that, on the whole, he felt that when the 
leave-taking was, once for all, done and over, he should set off again, not 
only heart-whole, but pretty nearly self-acquitted of all blame. 

But in the case of Mr. Montgomery, matters were different. In the 
first place, he knew that he had no right to make love at all, being 
atlianced both in fact and in feeling; and, moreover, he could not sus 
like Lord Lynberry, that the flattering partiality so frankly made visible 
by the lady proceeded from any hope on her part of obtaining an ad- 
vaniageous marriage by means of persuading lie that he had gained 
her affections. He could not suspect this, because he had himself most 
distinctly informed her of his engagement. He felt, therefore, that 
whatever degree of partiality he had inspired, was quite disinterested, and 
therefore that he ought to be most particularly grateful. Yet somehow 
or other, it was not so. On the contrary, he felt angry and provoked, 
both with her and with himself. Partly from vanity and partly in sport, 
he had permitted the sentimental friendship she had talked about to as- 
sume at least the appearance of love-making; and this it was which now 
made the easy pe elegant-mannered Montgomery feel embarrassed. 
But Miss Agatha Roberts was rapidly becoming one of those strongly- 
pronounced and independent characters, who make up their minds to 
“care for nothing,” but to take that position in society which pleases 
them best, without doubting for a moment the power of their own talents 
to obtain it. Something of this sort Mr. Montgomery suspected. But he 
did not quite understand Miss Agatha. He did not fully understand her 
master-passion. She herself would have called it ambition; and such it was, 
perhaps, but of a very queer kind. Her ambition was to be what she called 
a woman of fashion, coute gui coute. For this end she had consented 
to smoke, though the doing so made her dreadfully sick. For this she 
preferred receiving the attentions of the engaged Montgomery to those of 
any other man at the Baths, however free—for sr was @ man 
of fashion. She had been shocked a good deal at hearing of his 
sudden departure ; but, the brain being a tougher organ than the heart, 
she came to this farewell conference in the balcony, without any inten- 
tion of being pathetic. Mr. Montgomery soon perceived this, and it was 
so great a relief to him that all his embarrassed feelings oer and 
with them a good deal of the contempt he had felt both for if and 
her. So that, excepting for the fact that no one was looking on to wit- 
hess the flattering intimacy with which he treated her, this parting in- 
maga was as gratifying to her feelings as any she had ever had with 


“I shall miss you terribly, my dear friend!” said she, in very much 
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the tone in which a French marquise, of Louis le Grand’s day, might 
have addressed one of her cortége of lovers, when sending him off upon 
a campaign; “ but depend upon it I shall not forget you—nor can I hope 
to meet with many friends in future so well calculated to make the idle 
hours of life pass pleasantly.” 

« You are too kind, my dear Miss Roberts,” he replied. 

“ Nay, call me Agatha,” said she. “ You have often done so, you 
know, and I like it. It is a sort of landmark or mile-stone in the jour- 
ney towards friends ship. And indeed, Montgomery, you must let me 
class you as a friend.” 

“You cannot I am sure doubt my wish to do so,” he said, but with 
rather less warmth than she expected; for she knew that she was letting 
him off very easily, considering all their philanderings, and she thought 
the least he could do was to declare himself her faithful friend for life, 
But, in fact, the notion of Lady Charlotte’s being present at some future 
day, when the charming A Avatha, with her outrageous ringlets, her pro- 
digicusly puffed petticoats, and her three-quarters décolletés morning 
dresses, might seize upon him with the licensed grasp of eternal friend- 
ship, came across him at that moment with something like a shudder. 
However, her rejoinder gave him courage, and during the remainder of 
the interview he was very affectionate. 

“Alas !” said she, “it is grievous to think how very little chance 
there is that we should speedily meet again. You will be returning to 
England to fulfil your e1 ngagement. And as for us, Heaven only knows 
where we shall be! The whole race, you know, look up to me, and, as I 
know I shall guide their movements, whether I intend it or not, I think 
it not unlikely that we may visit every court in Europe before we return 
to our English residence.” 

“Such unlimited power of locomotion is very enviable, my dear Aga- 
tha,” he replied, rejoicing exceedingly at the enlarged sphere of action 
she was proposing for herself; “ and if I am doomed, vs I think I ma 
be, to parliament: iry shackles after I marry, I must console myself wit 
thinking of my fair friend’s more extended field of enjoy ment.’ 

“Do s0, Montgomery ; ; and you may think, too, that in all her wan- 
derings she will never have forgotten you. And @ propos of that, my 
dear friend, I hope you will sometimes let me know that you have not 
for; gotten me— not ‘that lL mean to propose une correspondence suivee 
with a man who is about to marry a woman I don’t know—I am too dis- 
creet to think of it, I assure you. If she were a particular triend of my 
own, it would be different—but as it is, the thing is quite out of the 
question. You shall never have cause to fear my discretion, Montgomery. 
What I mean to ask of you is, that you will give me, give us, I mean, 
of course, introductions to any people of real high fashion that you may 
know upon the Continent. What I am chiefly anxious for is, to increase 
my acquaintance with foreigners of distinction wherever I may happen 
to be. Such a friend as the Princess Fuskymuskoff is invaluable! As 
to introductions to English ladies, unless they are persons of really high 
rank and fashion, and who have got a little out of the musty-fusty hum- 
drum of our odious country, I will not trouble you by asking for any in- 
troductions to them. But I shall be obliged, we shall all of us be really 
very much obliged, if you would present to us, by letter, any young men 
of fashion and fortune whom you may happen to hear of setting off upon 
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a continental excursion. I need not tell you, my dear friend,” she con- 
tinued, “that I say this with no missish view to forming matrimonial 
counexions. I detest the idea! I declare to you that, for myself, I 
care not a straw whether I marry or not. I cannot endure the idea of 
making marriage the most important business of life. We all know that 
the majority of men and women do marry, and therefore of course, the 
chances are that we shall do so, like the rest of the world—but as for 
fixing one’s thoughts eternally upon it, I neither will nor can do it.” 

Mr. Montgomery assured her that he thought she was perfectly right, 
but there was something of vagueness both in his eyes and his accent as 
he said this, which left his fair companion in doubt as to what he meant. 
She looked at him as in the days that were gone, with a prodigious 
deal of mysterious sentiment, stealing, as it were, from her eyes to 
his. 

“Ah! Montgomery! I should like to know what you are thinking of 
at this moment !” said she. Upon which, strange to say, Mr. Montgo- 
mery actually blushed, or in more fitting phrase, he coloured—for his 
thoughts at that moment were wholly and solely occupied upon the 
question of how soon he could decently go away, and retreat to his lodg- 
ings and his bed—for he had been busy all day, and was heartily tired; 
not to mention that of all things in this mortal life, there was not one 
which he considered to be so dull, stale, and utterly unprofitable as the 
unmeaning fag-end of an unmeaning flirtation. Nevertheless, he 
roused himself to the performance of the tiresome task which his folly 
had brought upon him, and said, looking as handsome and melancholy 
as possible, “ My thoughts, my dear friend, were occupied upon the de- 
testable necessity of saying adieu. But alas! it must be done.” 

‘Not till you have promised to do what I have asked,” said Agatha, 
who in truth was thinking on her side much more of her future career 
than of the present parting. ‘ Will you not, my dear friend, promise to 
give me this proof of the sincerity of your affectionate regard? I 
really feel that I deserve it, Montgomery, for nothing can have been less 
seltish, or more sincere, than my sen and my sentiments towards 
you. 

This was said in a very imposing manner ; and it did impose in one 
sense, though not in another ; that is to say, it influenced, but did not 
cheat him. It would indeed have required a monstrous deal of eloquence 
to persuade him that the fine clear bold eye that was now raised to his face, 
expressed any sentiment in the most distant degree allied to disinterested 
affection of any kind. Few men understood the characters of the ladies 
with whom they flirt so nearly as Mr. Montgomery did that of Agatha 

Roberts. He was perfectly aware that she was a cold-hearted, caleulat- 
ing ambitious schemer, with vanity enough to desire greatly, nay, passion- 
ately, a distinguished place in society, and shrewdness enough to perceive 
that she had nu chance of obtaining it in the ordinary way, and must 
therefore arm herself for the enterprize by a steadfast resolution that no- 
thing should stop her, and a confident hope that if she could not get on 
in one way she might in another. Her pretence of simple-minded 
friendship therefore he valued exactly at its proper worth ; but never- 
theless he did remember that, such as she was, he had condescended to 
select her constantly as his partner in the dance, as his companion on the 
promenade, and, in short, as the object of all the attentions which he 
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had made it his amusement to pay during the banishment to which he 
had been condemned ; while her present lofty tone reminded him also of 
the obvious fact, to which indeed it was her especial object to allude, 
namely, that the generality of young ladies, under similar circumstances, 
would have tormented him with insinuations that he had used them ill, 
He at once determined therefore to comply with her request, to which 
verhaps he was the more inclined by perceiving that the doing so might 
t made the means of bringing this parting interview to an immediate 
conclusion. 

“ Most willingly do I promise what you ask, my dear friend,” he re- 
plied, “and I am very glad you have thought of naming it before it was 
too late to prove immediately my wish to obey you. Heaven only 
knows where I may be, or what may become of me, nor even how soon 
I may be recalled—I mean, how soon I may be obliged to go back to 
England. The only way therefore in which, as it strikes me, I can be 
really useful to you is by going home immediately, and writing half a 
dozen letters or so before I go to bed, to ‘various friends of mine who 
I know are at this time amusing themselves by wandering about the 
continent. You will be sure to meet them somewhere or other ; and I 
am sure they would all be delighted to make your acquaintance.” 

“Thank vou, my friend,” replied Agatha, in the tone of one who receives 
what he knows is his due, but who condescends, nevertheless, to express 
gratitude for it. ‘I thank you, dear Montgomery,” she resumed, “ but 
remember that I do so in the belief that your letters will be addressed 
only to such persons as | should wish to know. You understand me. I 
certainly shall not thank you if you put me in the way of being disgusted 
with the society of Englishmen who are not of high rank, or who have 
not thrown off their detestable national stiffness.” 

It was at this moment that Lynberry, rushing through the drawing- 
room had exclaimed, “* Come along, Montgomery !” whereupon the gen- 
tleman so addressed eagerly replied to Agatha’s last speech by declaring 
that he understood her periectly, and would take care to give her no in- 
troductions but such as she would wish to have. 

“ But, my dear friend,” he added, “if 1 am to write at all I must go 
directly. God bless you, dear Agatha!” and gallantly saluting the tips 
of her fingers, he too rushed through the window into the drawing- 
room, where, with all his usual irreproachable perfection of manner, he 
offered his hand to Mrs. Roberts, who seized upon it with a grasp 
that under other circumstances might have been mistaken for a hostile 
and resolute method of detention, but it was now clearly understood by 
Mr. Montgomery to be only a mark of strong affection, strongly ex- 
pressed, 

While this grasp still lasted, he uttered an elegant phrase or two, upon 
his regret at quitting Baden while so charming a family as hers remained 
in it, and then tore his hand away with the appearance of considerable 
emotion, and vanished. 


Char. XXXIX. 


AuTHoven each one of the Roberts female trio had very resolutely 
made up her mind not to betray the slightest symptom of disappointment 
or surprise at the sudden departure of the gentlemen whose presence h 
shed a brightness so much beyond that of ordinary German sunshine 
upon Baden-Baden, they certainly did look, in spite of all they could do 
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to prevent it, rather blankly on each other as they met in a sort of 
triangle, face to face, when the two daughters entered by the two win- 
dows, and met their mother, who was coming forward to advise them not 
to catch cold, but to come in directly. 

“Well! [ am sure,” began Mrs. Roberts in gentle accents which 
seemed to promise a good deal of lamentation. 

“] shall go to bed!” said Maria, rather abruptly, “for I am tired to 
death.” 

“Do, my dear, do,”” replied her mother; “it will do you good, more 
good than any thing, take my word for it; and I will send you a little good 
strong white wine whey, my dear, and then perhaps you will get to 
sleep, love.” 

Maria felt a little angry, but still more pathetic, and feeling that if she 
remained she should certainly begin crying, which she particularly 
wished to avoid, she hurried out of the room. But as she was passing 
through the door the idea of the white wine whey seemed to comfort 
her, and she half turned round and said, “ If you please, ma‘am; thank 
rou. 

Mrs. Roberts rang the bell and gave the necessary orders, that is to 
say, she desired that “une pint du lait” should immediately be put upon 
the kitchen fire, adding that she would ‘ descendre en point de tout de 
tems pour faire ce que etait necessaire.” And then, the servant having 
departed, poor Mrs. Roberts hoped to indulge herself in a little consul- 
tation with her eldest daughter upon recent events and the present state 
of their affairs, and was beginning with her usual phrase, “ Well, 
Agatha,” when that young lady abruptly stopped her short by saying, 
“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but at this moment I really cannot listen to 
you, for—” 

“Oh! my dear girl,” replied the tender mother, interrupting in her 
turn, “don't say a word about it; I don’t feel in the least offended. It is 
so natural, my poor dear child that you should wish to be quite quiet 
after it all. We will talk it all over to-morrow, Agatha. Would you 
like, my dear, to have a little whey brought you, like Maria? A pint of 
re will make plenty for you both, and I am sure it would do you good, 
Agatha.” 

‘‘Merey on me, ma’am! I trust you are not going to treat me, as if 
I were a love-lorn girl like Maria. If she chooses to fall sick about 
every man she meets in society she must do it, I am sure I shall never in- 
terfere to prevent it. And you may give her whey, if you like, with plenty 
of sugar and spice to comfort her. My scheme of existence is a different 
one. I flatter myself I shall never give you any trouble about my love 
affairs, and in return I must request, ma‘am, that you never torment 
me about any of the persons, either male or female, to whom I may 
happen to attach myself. I am quite willing to pledge you my word 
that my family shail never be exposed to the danger of any low associa- 
tions on my account; and, moreover, that if it should ever n that I 
found myself likely to be induced to form a matrimonial engagement, I 
would give you and the rest of my family timely notice of it. And now, 
ma'am, I won't detain you from ia and her whey any longer; but I 
should think you had better advise her not to promener her woe too 
publicly, There are a good many pleasant people still left at the baths, 
whatever she may think of it, and I should be sorry to see her wipe her 
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eyes upon them all. For my part I shall console myself by putting on 
mv cloak and smoking a cigarette in the baleony.” 

“The young lady, as she uttered these words, passed by her mother to 
seek the luxury she spoke of, and Mrs. Roberts looked after her with 
mingled pride and admiration. 

“Well! thank Heaven!” she fervently exclaimed, “my unceasing 
efforts for the good of my family have not all been thrown away. That 
dear girl will repay them all! What a mind !—what manners!—what a 
walk she has! That is a daughter that any woman might be proud of; 
and [have no more doubt of her making a splendid marriage, than 
that I stand here. But she must set about it in her own way, that’s 
plain enough—and so she shall, dear creature! Such a girl as that is 
not to be treated like an everyday miss, who would rather catch up the 
tirst penniless ‘prentice she could tind, than not be married at all. I wish 
that poor dear Maria had some of her admirable strength of mind! I 
should not be obliged to go broiling over the kitchen-tire if she had!” 

But notwithstanding this somewhat harsh-sounding reflection, Mrs. 
Roberts performed the maternal office of comforter so effectually, that 
Maria speedily fell asleep, the last words she uttered as she closed her 
eves being, “Good night, mamma! We will talk it all over to-mor- 
row.” 

And when the morrow came, it found Mrs. Roberts early awake, and 
anxiously awaiting the moment for Maria to be awake too, for these 
varting words had sent her to bed with the delightful conviction that, 
after all, there was something to tell, “ and if there is,” she murmured, 
as she cheerily rubbed her rosy hands after washing them, “and if there 
is, let it be as little as it will, I shall know how to make the most of it.” 
But it was in vain that the anxious mother lingered on the outside of the 
breakfast-room, determined that the moment Maria approached it, she 
would take her to some quiet corner, and hear all she had got to say before 
she met the rest of the family, however much they might clamour for 
their breakfast. But not all her watchfulness nor all her patience availed 
to obtain her object; sorrow and white wine whey combined, caused 
Maria to sleep much later than usual, and when at last she did make up 
her mind to leave her bed, there was a sort of sullen languor in all her 
movements, which rendered the business of dressing too long for the pa- 
tience of poor Mr. Roberts to hold out, and when he exclaimed in a tole- 
rably loud tone of voice, “1 don't want the rest of ye to have any break- 
fast if you don’t like it, but I must and will have my coffee directly.” The 
disappointed mother gave way, and took her place at the table in a state 
of the most torturing uncertainty. Nor, when at length, quite at the 
conclusion of the meal, Maria entered, and took her usual seat, could the 
acute maternal eye discern any symptom by which she might guess 
whether the “all” that was to be talked over contained a history of weal 
or woe. There were certainly no traces of tears, neither were there any 
traces of smiles—nor did any glance betray a broken spirit or a broken 
heart. On the contrary, indeed, if any thing could be read distinctly on 
her pretty face, it was something quite the reverse of despair; and yet 
it was not quite the glance of hope either, but rather a steadfast wilful- 
ness that seemed prepared to overcome all obstacles that might stand in 
its way. And this was a sort of expression which would certainly have 
been hailed as favourable by Mrs. Roberts, had it not been accompanied 
by an air of sulkiness that she did not quite understand. Luckily, how- 
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ever, she was not doomed to endure the torture of uncertainty much 
longer—the silent breakfast ended, Mr. Roberts and his son walked off, 
and Miss Harrington retired to her room, 

“ Now then, my dearest Maria! The time is come, isn't it, for us to 
talk it all over, as you promised me last night ? You will not put it off 
any longer, will you, dear love? What is it that you have got to tell 
me, mv darling Maria?” 

“| have very little to tell you, ma’am, as to the past, but there is a 
good deal that I wish to say about the future. Low soon, ma‘am, do 
you think of leaving Baden-Baden ?” 
~ “Howsoon? I have never began thinking, as yet, about leaving it at 
all—I don’t mean, of course, that I have any notion of staying here for 
ever. It does not seem to me as if any people of fashion really lived 
here; but every thing has been going on so very pleasantly till just now, 
that I never turned a thought towards going away; and besides, you 
know, we have engaged the house for ever so long, and we must stay 
till our time is up.” 

“I see no sort of necessity for that, ma’am,” said Agatha. “It 
would be a monstrous bore indeed, if people were obliged to stay in a 
house whether they liked it or not, mere y because they had taken it. 
It would be positively turning one’s house into a gaol.” 

“ But what isone to do, Agatha?” said Mrs. Roberts, looking greatly 
dismayed. ‘ You know as well as I do, that we pushed things pretty far, 
when we took such an expensive house, and just think what your father 
would say if we were to go away and leave it before our time was up, 
having to pay for it, of course, all the same. What do you think he 
would say to it, Agatha?” 

“Upon my word, ma’am, it would be a great deal too much for my 
nerves if I were obliged to divine what my father would say upon that or 
any other subject that was proposed for his consideration; bat, fortu- 
nately, we have the comfort of knowing that it does not signify what he 
says. lam happy to say, ma’am, that you have too much savoir faire 
to suffer yourself and your family to be led about blindfold by any old 
gentleman in existence.” 

Mrs. Roberts was evidently a good deal touched by this compliment, 
but she looked a little frightened too, and after she had nodded and 
smiled, to show she was not at all angry, a liberty indeed which she had 
quite ceased to take with her eldest daughter, she said, “ But what would 
you propose to do about the house, my dear Agatha, if you had the ma- 
nagement of it all quite in your own hands? You don’t mean that you 
would go and hire some other house, and still be obliged to go on paying 
for this all the time ? You don't mean that I suppose, do you?” 

‘Really, ma’am, if I had to manage the business, I should consider a 
few weeks’ rent of such a little place as this, as @ matter of very little 
consequence. I dare say the house might be very easily liestond of if 
that were all. If it suited my convenience to leave the house, I should 
leave it. The first object for every rational creature being, of course, 
the placing themselves exactly where they would best like to be; and 

having decided upon going, if such were my pleasure, I should next 
take measures to ath of the house for the remainder of the time for 
which we have taken it; but as to sitting down in it to keep watch over 
the goods and chattels, I should as soon think of proclaiming myself a 
pauper and going into the poor-house at once.” 
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“ You need not say so much about it, Agatha. It is not at all likely 
that mamma means todo any such thing,” said Maria. 

“| assure you, Maria, I have no Tes that she has any such ab- 
surdity in her thoughts. I mere ly answered a question, you know,” 
replied Agatha. 

“ Don't let us talk any more about the house now, girls,” said Mrs, 
Roberts, coaxingly. “Tam posi itively dying to hear what dear Maria 
has to tell me about wh: at passed last night.” 

* Impossibl le, ma’am,” rephed Maria, casting down her eyes, and 
appearing to he in some confusion. It is quite out of the question, I 
do assure you. If you would give me the whole world, I am certain ] 
could never bring myself to describe to you every particular of what 
passed last night.” 

“Tam sure, my dearest love, I would not ask you to enter more into 
partic ulars than was ple asant to you, for any thing that could be offered 
tome. I have a great deal too much re spect for your feelings, Maria, 
to do any such thing,” said Mrs. Roberts ; ‘but you may easily guess, 
my de ar, how excessive ly anxious | am to hear the upshot of what passed 
between vou and Lord Lynberry last night; because, of course, one 
must ¢ onsider that to be pretty nearly decisive, you know.’ 

*T beg your pardon, ma’ain, but I know no such thing,” replied 
Maria. 

“ Then he did not say any thing to you at all, Mania?” said her no- 
ther, looking most deplorably disappointed. 

“ What ean you mean, ma’am ?” replied her daughter, knitting her 
bro. ws a little in the style of her elder sister. ‘* What can you mean, 
ma‘am, by saying that he did not say any thing to me at all? Gracious 
Heaven! as if the recollection of such an interview was not agitating 
enough, without the torture of being told that be said nothing.” 

* How foolish it is of you, Maria,” returned the puzzled parent, “to 
fancy I meant to say that he actually said nothing. No, no, Maria, I 
am not so old, my dear, but that I know better than that. What I meant 
to ask, Maria, was whether he said any thing at all approac ‘hing to an 
offer of marriage ? Do give me a straightforw ard answer to this question, 
my dear, will you?” 

“LT really do suppose, ma’am, that you are the first person in the 
world who ever did ask for a straightforward answer upon such a sub- 
ject '” exclaimed Maria, vehemently, ¢ lasping her hands, and raising her 
eyes to heaven. “ Straightforwar d, ma’am? Gracious Heaven! what a 
phrase!” 

“ Indeed, ma'am, I must say that I think you press Maria very un- 
kindly. I quite agree with her in believing that you are the only person 
in the world, who ever would have thought of using such a form of in- 
terrogatory on such a subject,”’ said Agatha. “] really think that 
under the circumstances the only fair question would be whether he has 
riven her reason to believe that he is still attached to her.” 

“ Well then, Maria, let me ask you that, will you?” said her mother. 
“Tell me, my dear, did he give you reason to believe that he was still 
attached to you 2” 

Maria gave her mother a look, that seemed intended to say a great 
deal, though Mrs. Roberts could not tell what, and then spreading her 
two hands over her face, she exclaimed, 

“Oh, Heavens! Yes !” 
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“Then, my dear child, I feel satisfied,” replied Mrs. Roberts, “ per- 
fectly satisfied, Maria. I would rather have preferred, certainly, I will 
not deny it, I would rather have preferred his lsdiatien his intentions to 
me, or to your father, before he left the place—I certainly should have 
preferred i1t—but it is impossible, I know, to have every thing just 
exactly as we would wish; and thankful Lam, and thankful I will be, at 
the constancy of his passion. But yet, my dear girls, don’t you think 
yourselves, that there ts something very odd in his going away so ab- 
ruptly, without giving me the very least hint in the world that there was 
any chance of our ever meeting again? Now don’t fancy, my dear 
Maria, that I doubt your word. On the contrary, my dear love, I feel 
perfectly sure and certain that you feel convinced of his tender attach- 
ment, but—”’ 

“There is no but about it, ma’am,” said Maria, interrupting her: “T 
am not such a baby but that I know how a man behaves when he loves 
a woman, And Ido beg that 1 may not be plagued any more about 
it.” 

“Tam sure, Maria, any notion of plaguing you is the farthest thing 
from my thoughts. I am quite sensible, my poor dear child, that the 
more you are convinced of his love the more the parting must be painful 
—one must have the heart of a tiger to plague you just at this time—so 
don’t you take any notice of what we are talking about, but I should 
just like to ask Agatha what she thinks. You have a monstrous deal of 
observation, Agatha, nobody can deny that, and I wish you would tell 
me now, quite confidentially, as one friend might speak to another, what 
do you think about it ?” 

‘About what, ma’am ?” said Agatha, raising her eyebrows. 

“ About Lord Lynberry, my dear. Do you think from what you have 
seen yourself, and from what you have heard your sister now say, that we 
may expect his lordship to propose for her? Now speak plain and clear, 
Agatha, and let me understand you,” returned her mother. 

‘Upon my word, ma’am,” replied Agatha, “ you have desired me to do 
the most dificult thing in the world. How can any one speak plain and 
clear, as you call it, upon a subject so notoriously intricate as the heart 
of man? Besides, I really must be excused from passing mt judgment 
on the question. Nobody, in fact, can do this but Maria herself—for 
you must be aware, ma’am, that the very truest love is often that which 
conceals itself the most carefully from the public eye. But though I will 
hot pronounce a judgment, I may give an =— and that opinion is, 
that in examining this matter, you should take care to keep in mind the 
rank and station of the young nobleman in question. It is obvious to 
common sense that we are not to expect precisely the same straightfor- 
ward conduct from him that might be looked for from a person exactl 
in our own station. Don’t mistake me, however; I use this phrase solely 
with reference to the old gentleman, his father, who having, unluckily for 
him, been born in the last century, has conceived himself, and possibly 
given to his son, or at least attempted to do so, some of those old-fa- 
shioned prejudices which make station depend rather on birth and fortune 
than on fashion. We know better, I hope; we know that once admitted 
within the magic circle of Tox, every thing else is forgotten. That, 
of course, as far as society is concerned, is 1 that is looked for—is all 
that is at all important. But in affairs of marriage, I am afraid these 
noblemen of the old school are still apt to make a ridiculous fuss about 
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birth and connexion. Vous antres may laugh at all this, for we know 
how utterly absurd it is; and it is probable, from the choice he has made, 
that poor dear Lynberry knows it too. But this, you will observe, may 
not be sufficient to prevent his having some trouble with his father. ] 
should not be at all surprised if he had a good deal.” 
« Yes!” cried Maria, clasping her hands and lifting her eyes to heaven. 
“Yes! that should account for every thing! In facet, it does explain 
every thing, and makes, what otherwise might be puzzling, as clear as 
light! And therefore, mamma, I hope and trust that you will not let 
any nonsense on papa’s part prevent your doing what you ought to do. 
Remember that the h: appiness of my whole life depe ‘nds upon it; and if 
you refuse, | am doomed to misery—or rather let me say to DEATH! Yes, 
mamma, to an e arly tomb ! For 1 know and feel that Lhave not strength 
to survive it!” 

“Survive what, my dear 7” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. “ What is it 
that you say will se nd you to an early tomb’ Oh! Maria! how very 
shoe kingly you do talk! a 

“What is falk, mamma? What is talk compared to action? If you 
do not do your duty by me now, you will have to weep over my early 
grave. a 

‘* But what ts my duty, Maria? For Heaven’s sake explain yourself! 
You terrify me to death, and then won't even tell me what you want me 
todo.” 

“You shan't have reason to complain of that long, mamma, for I have 
not the least objection to telling you what I want you to do, for 1 know 
it is reasonable, and I know it is right. All I ask is, that you should 
immediately take measures to leave this hateful place, and follow Lord 
Lynberry to Rome. Iam quite sure that in his heart he expects that we 
should do so, though he was too delicate to say so. He is obliged to go, 
wor fellow, for such are the orders of his tyranniec father; but I, thank 

leaven, am free—Lynberry knows this, and therefore must of course ex- 
pect that I should follow him!” 

‘Follow him, my dear!” said Mrs. Roberts, relapsing for a moment 
into the recoco decencies of her former mode of life. “I know very 
well that, as Agatha says, things are not exactly as they used to be. But 
still, somehow, I do think the notion of all setting off and following this 
young gentleman to Rome, has something very queer in it.’ 

‘** Queer!” cried Maria, with violent emotion, “ what a word to use at 
such a moment! My life is hanging upon a thread, and you call it 
queer. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I must say that I think you are very un- 
feeling,” said Agatha. “If you choose to refuse the perfectly reasonable 
request of Maria, you certainly might do so without making a joke of it. 
I see plainly that it is likely enough that her happiness, poor girl, may 
be sacrificed to your detestable old- fashioned notions ; but at any rate 
there is no need to add insult to tyranny. 

“How you do run on, Agatha ! ” exclaimed her mother, looking as 
angry as she dared. “You know perfectly well that I am as far from 
wishing to part Maria and Lynberry as you can be. And if you can 
explain away the oddness of our all setting off after him the moment he 
is gone, I shall be very glad to listen to you. There! I am sure I can't 
say any thing fairer than that, can I ?” 

“I don’t see any great fairness in it, ma'am,” replied her eldest 
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daughter. “ Itis putting a monstrous bore upon me, if I am to do battle 
with all your windmills. You really should not have brought us abroad 
at all, ma’am, if you were conscious of not having strength of mind suffi- 
cient to overcome the ridiculous prejudices to which you have been accus- 
tomed at home. I confess indeed that Iam a good deal disappointed at 
hearing you speak in this manner; for though of course we all know 
that your education, like that of every other woman brought up in Eng- 
land, must have placed you a thousand leagues behind those who have 
had the advantage of visiting the continent in youth, yet still I flattered 
myself that you had sufficient quickness of observation to enable you to 
get rid of all such nonsense.” 

“And so I have, Agatha,” said Mrs. Roberts, bridling with conscious 
ability, ‘and you would soon perceive that you were perfectly right in 
thinking so if you would but have a little patience. But it is not fair, 
my dear, to expect that every body should * as quick as yourself. But 
let us talk a little soberly and reasonably about all this. You hurry on 
so, that I declare I hardly know what it is you do want. Do you mean, 
both of you, that you think we ought to give up this expensive house that 
we stand engaged to pay for during the whole of the summer—do you 
really mean that we ought to give this up directly, and set off to Rome 
after Lord Lynberry 7” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, ma‘am, by going after Lord Lyn- 
berry. As he is gone already we must go after him, if we ever intend 
to go to Rome at all. But not to quarrel with phrases,” pursued 
Agatha, assuming great dignity of manner, “not to quarrel with 
phrases, but to come with equal courage and sincerity to the real question 
at once, I do think that if Maria feels persuaded that Lord Lynberry has 
left Baden-Baden by the desire of his father, and that, notwithstandin 
his doing so; he is still attached to her, in that case I certainly do think 
that it is your duty, ma’am, to bring them together again, and that with 
as little delay as possible.” 

‘Well, Agatha,” replied her mother, “I suppose you are night, for 
certainly, according to the old system of things it was hardly reasonable 
to suppose that Lord Southtown would approve of the match just at first. 
But then, my dear girls, I must say that I think the question of our 
going or not going, ought to depend very much upon what has passed 
between Maria and Lord Lynberry. yang can know this, you know, 
but her own dear self, and though I am sure I would be the last person in 
the world to insist upon a poor dear blushing girl telling every thing that 
had passed between ois and her lover, yet I do think that, under the 
cireumstances, Maria ought to be a little open with us. Don’t you 
think so, Agatha ?” 

‘Why yes, ma’am, I confess I think there is a good deal of reason in 
what you say,” replied Agatha. “The giving up the house, Maria, cer- 
tainly ought not to be done without some good reason for it. You need 
not tell every thing, dear; but if he either said or did any thing which 
proved that he left you with the sentiments and emotions of a lover, I 
really think that you ought to confess it to mamma; and if you do not, 
she must certainly be held excusable if she refuses to set off for Rome.” 

‘Well then, ma’am,” replied Maria, with a deal of indignation 
naturally arising from the force thus put upon her delicacy, “ well then, 
ma'am, ~ took me in his arms and kissed me! I don’t know what more 
you would have !” 














COSTUME AND CHARACTERS OF THE COURT OF 
GEORGE II. 


BY MISS STRICKLAND, 


A rew months before the utter fall of the elder line of Bourbon 
from their restored throne, the Duchesse de Berri invented the most 
splendid regal entertainment known in the present age; this was her 
well-remembered bal costume of the historical characters at the court 
of France, during the brief space in which the lovely Mary Stuart 
united the dignities of Dauphiness and Queen-Regnant of Scotland, 
It was a happily chosen era, for grace and grandeur of attire, united to 
historical distinction of character, gave an overpowering interest to the 
scene. One of the most attractive features was, that many of Scotch 
and French haut nodlesse possessed the names and titles of their cele- 
brated ancestors, and appeared in their characters. The bal costumé 
a la Marie Stuart will be long remembered among the departed glories 
of the French restoration ; this féte seems to have been the precedent 
for the historical bal costume. 

The desire of seeing before her the appearance of the splendour of 
her predecessors in a living and moving tableau, is assuredly a fine 
idea for a young and intellectual sovereign. Her majesty’s grand his- 
torical bal costumé of 1842, more than rivalled the celebrated Marie 
Stuart’s féte of the Duchesse de Berri in splendour, but perhaps the 
mixture of costumes impaired the classic effect. The ball that will 
take place in a few days, will present a unity of costume of an extra- 
ordinary kind ; it will be purely a wig and powder ball, in which the 
era, 1740 to 1750, will present itself in antithesis to 1845. There can 
be little assumption of historical character, for it was a period singu- 
larly destitute of celebrity. Many of the female nobility who had 
graced the court of the elegant and fascinating Queen Caroline, had 
forsaken it during the sway of her odious successor in the king’s affec- 
tions, Walmoden, Countess of Yarmouth; the young Princess Amelia, 
the favourite daughter of the king, was unpopular on account of her 
association with “the Yarmouth,” and her strong enmity to her brother 
the Prince of Wales, and his lovely consort, Augusta of Saxe Gotha 
(her present majesty’s great grandfather and great grandmother), who 
were utterly banished from the second Georgian court after 1737. 
Moreover, portraits in court costume of the queenless and widowed pe- 
riod of George II.’s reign, are extremely scarce, for the fashions had 
become so very hideous and unnatural, that beautiful women and 
talented men preferred sitting for their portraits adorned in their night- 
caps rather than in the court dress of the era. 

But three years before the date 1740, the court of England presented 
a scene of greater brilliancy than had been known since the widowhood 
of Queen Anne. Caroline of Anspach-Brandenburgh, the influential con- 
sort of George II., possessed a character and person which would have 
distinguished her not only among queens, but among women. She 
was decidedly the leading spirit of her age; the foundation of her edu- 
cation had been laid in the seventeenth century, when women still 
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were expected to receive solid instruction in their youth, and the 
queen had bestowed some attention on self-education and the study of 
character. Her fine taste a little ameliorated the stiff and ungainly 
outline of the costume of her period; her own portraits in full dress 
present majesty and grandeur, if not grace of outline. 

Queen Caroline was beautiful at the time of her marriage, which took 
place some years before her father-in-law was called to the crown of 
Great Britain. Her handsome face had been marred with the small- 
pox directly after her marriage, therefore her English subjects never saw 
her in the attraction of her beauty. Her bust and arms were, however, 
very lovely, charms which have been transmitted to the daughters of her 
royal race; her hands were small and dimpled, and her action in 
speaking exceedingly graceful. Her height was majestic; her eves 
sweet, powerful, and penetrating; but at the time of her accession to 
the dignity of queen-consort, she had become somewhat corpulent, so 
as to elicit some very coarse personal observations from the coarse- 
minded premier, Sir Robert Walpole, whose impertinence, however, she 
overlooked when needful with the coolest spirit of business-like dip- 
lomacy. 

The costume of this queen was splendid, and was mingled with as 
much taste as was consistent with the prevalence of powdered wigs and 
pomatumed curls. The revival of the immense farthingale or ro- 
tund hoop-petticoat marks the modes of the chief part of the last 
century; it bad never ceased to be worn in the German courts, but 
had reigned in those regions of rigid etiquette, ever since the pre- 
dominance of the imperial line of Charles V,, by whom it had been 
introduced under the name of guarda-infanta, For this reason, the 
circumference of the hoops at the court of Queen Caroline rivalled 
those of the courts of Henry I1V., Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
Thus, these strange and frightful appendages, although they had 
given way in England and France before the fine tastes of Charles I. 
and the elegant Henrietta, had never been out of fashion at the impe- 
rial court, which the whole of the Hanoverian family reigning in Eng- 
land regarded as their head and model. Spanish gold and Spanish in- 
fluence had set the fashion of the guarda-infanta or farthingale through- 
out Europe, and it fixed for two centuries as the German court-dress, 
and almost became in Germany a national costume. 

Powder and hoops were by no means prevalent at the early court of 
Louis XIV. The young beauties, La Vallitre, Montespan, and the 
girl-duchess Fontange needed them not: their beautiful costumes 
seemed a revival of the elegant style of the court of Francis I., where 
Titian set the fashion. When Catharine of Braganza brought to Eng- 
land the Spanish farthingale, as large as @ round-table, it was over- 
whelmed with ridicule, and the newly-married queen hastily changed 
her fashions for the fowing draperies immortalised by the pencil of Lely. 
A moderate-sized hoop was worn by the belles of the court of James 
Il.’s queen; but it seemed only a self-defence against the weight of 
the court train, and did not exceed the bounds of grace and elegance. 
Mary Il., the regnal partner and consort of William III., introduced 
the whalebone hoop and stiffened bodice, being a Dutch edition and 
imitation of the fashions of the imperial court. William III. being the 
Emperor of Germany’s generalissimo, his queen viewed the costumes of 
Vienna with veneration, and wore them herself; but the mode became 
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not general till 1712 in England. Louis XIV. opposed the introduc- 
tion of this fashion in his dominions with all his might; it was the 
costume of the inimical court of Germany, and he hated to see it in 
France. Nevertheless, his subjects were so anxious to obtain a sight 
of two English ladies dressed in little caps and enormous hoops, who 
came to see him dine in public at Versailles after the peace of Utrecht, 
that something like a riot took place in the royal presence, and the ladies 
would have been crushed to death by the eager crowd if the royal 
attendants had not placed them in safety within the rail of the king's 
table. From that moment the hoop became a French fashion ; it was 
arage, and it increased in absurdity and amplitude as the century 
advaneed, until banished by the hapless Marie Antoinette. There are 
persons who attribute the French revolution and the woes of the elder 
line of Bourbon to this exercise of good taste. 

‘The hoop court-costume is seen in its zenith in the portraits of Queen 
Caroline at Guildhall, and in that of Marie Lecksyzynska, consort of 
Louis XV. at Versailles. Perhaps if the costumes of 1740 to 1750 are 
insisted on with rigour, that of the French queen is the more orthodox 
model for her present majesty’s bal costumé than that of her royal ances- 
tress, Queen Caroline, since the former was in existence and the latter 
was not. There is, however, little difference between them, excepting 
that the Queen of Great Britain wore powder, and the Queen of France 
her own yellow tresses. 

Queen Caroline wore a hoop spreading to enormous dimensions at the 
hips; it was a carefully-constructed fabric of whalebone and cane, and 
Irish or Holland cloth, over which was spread a white brocade petticoat 
of vast amplitude, being at least nine ells in circumference, trimmed at 
the bottom with a fulness that looks like plaited ribbon; the skirt is 
embroidered ; it does not suffer the feet to be seen on account of its 
length. The upper dress is velvet; the corsage just like the long pointed 
bodice of the present day, only a little squared at the termination of 
the waist. It is trimmed round with ermine, and carried down the 
omt so as to form it entirely, which is tasteful, and suits the fine bust. 

he robe attached, and forming a part of it, is a short velvet mantle, 
coming not quite half-way to the petticoat, it is square, and the ermine 
trimming is a continuation of that which forms the point, but deeper. 
The under sleeve is rather full, of the same material as the petticoat, 
and terminates above the elbow, and is adorned with several rows of 
point lace, falling to the full part of the arms, which are concealed by 
white kid gloves. The upper sleeves are slashed with ermine, are tight 
to the shoulder, and reach not much further than epaulettes. They 
terminate in five ermine tabs, fixed in an ermine band; the middle 
one longer and deeper than the others. Three long loops of pearls 
hang from the top of the shoulders; on the corsage a delicate lace, 
scarcely fulled, stands round the bust, deepening a little in front. A 
large Sévigne brooch is fixed below this tuckerette, a smaller jewel is 
placed beneath it, and three others still of the Sévigne form, till it 
ends in a large brilliant drop at the point. This arrangement at a dis- 
tance must have had a fine appearance, looking like one jewel. The 
mantle is looped back with clusters of jewels, in the rosette form, about 
every quarter of a yard. A gold cordon, formed partly of pearls, passes 
round the waist, and one end hangs to the feet; the right tassel is 
about a quarter of a yard above the ground. The hair is rolled and 
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dressed to look rough and wide—and I verily believe is intended to re- 
semble the wave of the Grecian folding—it falls with long tresses upon 
each shoulder; a quaintly-shaped ornament of pearls and diamonds, 
looking like a comb, stands at the back of the head, to which is at- 
tached three pearl loops, woven into the rolled tresses on the right side; 
ear-rings single drops; she holds the dove and sceptre in her hand as 
at her coronation. Her portrait in Guildhall has the neck much ex- 
posed ; figure very majestic. 

The costume of the ‘queen of Louis XV. is far more graceful, a fine 
coloured portrait from the Versailles gallery, by Vanloo, is before me, but 
1 abstain from further description than observing that the dress is white 
and gold brocade, trimmed with festoonings round the waist, edged with 
fur, the hoop smaller than that of Queen Caroline, the sleeves like those in 
Vandyke’s pictures; although the hair is dressed a little stifly round 
the face, the simple pearl bandeau and aigrette ornament, and its own 
rich length and colour, invest the portrait with more pictorial effect than 
the mere wig and powder costume. The French queen’s tresses hang in 
curls, unpowdered, over the right shoulder, nearly as low as the waist. 
One shorter curl rests on the left side of the neck. 

Such was the full court-dress of the last century, ranging from 1727 
to 1740; after that period, the farthingales became so enormous, and 
the hair so detestably plastered with white, blue, or brown powder, that 
the beauties and their portrait-painters left these accessories to their 
proper use—the concealment of gray hairs and deformity. Very diffi- 
cult it is to discover a family-portrait in full costume, The theatrical 
dresses are perhaps the best guides for the full dress of the day, since 
the English actors and actresses minutely copied the absurdities of the 
players at the Theatre Frangaise, and they, it is well known, performed 
Achille, or Iphigene, or Mithridate, in the cast-off court-dresses of Louis 
XV., his queen, and daughters, By the way, the second French princess, 
with whom Charles Edward was in love, and whom he toasted during 
his adventurous expedition in 1745-6, under the epithet of “ the black 
eyes,” offers the most attractive model for costume and beauty, just one 
hundred years ago. Her picture, by Greuze, ornaments the historical 
gallery at Versailles; she is very handsome, though evidently highl 
painted. Her hair is dressed closely to the head, and adorned wit 
little bouquets of natural flowers. Her ample white satin hoop is like- 
wise garnished with little bouquets. 

There were at the same time three princesses in existence of the 
royal family, reigning in Great Britain, still in the prime of life. 

George I1., when Prince of Wales, had, in a quarrel with his father, 
betaken himself with his princess from the palace of St. James. George 
I. then seized on his three daughters, the Princesses Anne, Caroline, 
and Amelia, and detained them as national property. To the indigna- 
tion of the parents, the old king educated them in his own fashion. 
Anne, the princess royal, was his favourite, she was the object of her 
father’s dislike and jealousy, and became imperious and haughty from 
her grandsire’s preference. At his accession, George II. inherited the 
possession of his daughters, with other regal privileges. 

The princess-royal, Anne, had married the Prince of Orange, and 
was absent from the country. She came to England at the death of 
her mother, but was sent off to Bath by her father, who permitted 
her not to stay two nights in London. 
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The Princess Caroline, next daughter of George II. and Queen 
Caroline either could not or would not appear in public after her mo- 
ther’s death, with which she was deeply afflicted. She suffered intense 
tortures with the rheumatic gout, and died rejoicing at her own depar- 
ture some years before her father. She bore a high character for truth 
and goodness, but is of course a blank in the courtly appearances from 
1740 to 1750. 

The Princess Amelia, on whom the queenly department ostensibly de- 
volved, was homely and unpopular; she hated her sister-in-law, the lovely 
Augusta, Princess of Wales, and fostered (according to Horace Walpole) 
the family feuds which kept that princess an exile from the court over 
which she ought to have presided. Full dress was not particularly 
becoming to the Princess Amelia, which, perhaps, was the reason that 
she disliked to assume it. The traditions of Bath sull speak of the 
contests of her royal highness with the celebrated Beau Nash, who 
rigidly exacted from all the frequenters of the ball-room over which he 
presided, as master of the ceremonies, a compliance with the rules of 
full dress, of which toupees, lappets, ruffles, and powder, formed com- 
ponent parts, while aprons were especially excluded. The Princess 
Amelia persisted in wearing the obnoxious apron, no one dared ex- 
clude her royal highness, but Beau Nash stepped up to her, took off 
her lace apron, and sent it out of his dominions, and thus remained 
victor on the field of the ball-room at Bath. 

The portraits of Augusta, Princess of Wales, in the lone and desolate 

alace of Kew, present the most elegant specimens of the costume just 
one hundred years ago. The portrait in Queen Charlotte’s suite of 
apartments, where she is represented with her infant, George III., is a 
very attractive picture, and would form a good model. She abstained 
from visiting the court of England, where the infamous Countess of 
Yarmouth usurped the queenly place. 

This person, as Madame de Walmeden, had been George II.’s resident 
favourite at Hanover,'which he often visited, she came to England directly 
the queen died, She was made Countess of Yarmouth, and placed virtu- 
ally, although not virtuously, at the head of the court of Great Britain, 
where she, in fact, reigned paramount from 1737 downwards, All courtly 
magnificence had utterly departed with the royal Caroline. The king's 
habits precluded any state or brilliancy, he passed his evenings as 
regularly as if governed by clockwork. At nine he had cards in the 
apartments of his daughter Amelia or the invalid Caroline, with Lady 
Yarmouth and two or three of the late queen’s ladies. Every Satur- 
day he carried this party with him to Richmond, but without the prin- 
cesses. ‘* He travelled,” says the sarcastic Horace Waipole, “ in the 
muidie of the day in coaches and six, with the heavy horse-guards 
kicking up the dust before them, dined, and returned in the same 
state.” Horace Walpole forgets that the luxury of kicking up dust in 
England is not to be enjoyed every Saturday even in May or June. 

It is in vain to look for the portraits of the triumphant beauties who 
adorned the era of George II. in court costume, they were wiser than 
to disguise their charms with hoop or toupee; they were either drawn 
in their morning dresses, or in their nightcaps. 

The portrait of the original conqueress of the heart of George IL., 
Mary Bellenden, is still in existence. Alas! it gives no assistance 
to those desirous of shining by the aid of ornament; it is a costume, but 
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not a court costume; an historical memento, not a mode; like her friend 
and rival beauty, Lepel, the Bellenden has discarded every ornament that 
can attract the attention from the exquisite person. Mary Bellen- 
den has combed her hair entirely from her on, a la Chinoise, but 
permitted it to flow down her back ; on her head she has thrown a queer 
little round cap of some soft material, turned up in front without ribbon 
or ornament. The face, surmounted by this odd coiffure, is oval and 
perfect, the throat long, white, and graceful, without a muscle or bone 
to be seen, the swan-like neck to correspond. Not an ornament ap- 
pears on either ears, throat, or neck. The corsage of the dress is 
round, it is cut modestly, covering the shoulders; itis an easy fit to the 
figure, and is cut plainly to the form beyond the waist, it fastens down 
the front with some invisible hooks and eyes. The sleeves are quite 
plain to the shoulder, and widen like our modern Mameluke sleeve, 
they are gathered up at the bend of the arm, and fall in rich draperies. 
A full scarf, probably of black velvet, which, according to Gay's 
‘‘ Beggar's Opera,” was the rage just then, is carelessly thrown over 
one shoulder. The lovely Bellenden appears not to have survived to 
wear the honours of Duchess of Argyll, as she is always called Mrs. 
Campbell. 

The fair Lepel, maid of honour to Queen Caroline, when Princess of 
Wales, was married to John Lord Hervey—Pope’s Hervey—as early 
as 1720. She had only just arrived at the perfection of her beauty at 
the coronation of her royal mistress. Mary Lepel was daughter of Bri- 
gadier Nicolas Lepel; she was probably of German origin, her beauty 
bears the stamp of “the fair German, so peaceful and quiet.” Her 
portrait, unfortunately for our courtly belles is not in full dress, but in 
the half nun-like habiliments, in which the beauties of the first half of 
the last century shrouded their charms “ 0’ mornings in chamber or bou- 
doir.” She appears of swan-down fairness, and with the aid of powder, 
must have looked really as if composed of wax and swan’s-down, her 
hair is combed back from her forehead (not raised on a cushion) so as to 
form an outline, like a Mary Stuart cap, and powdered white, the chief 
of it disappears under a most curious cowl, Let us suppose a plain 
round cape of batiste claire tied round the neck by an end of black 
ribbon, and the back of it raised and pinned over the knot of hair 
falling round the ears and throat in careless drapery, and remaining 
still tied under the chin. Such was a modification of the head-clothes 
of the Spectator or Richardson. Dreadfully dowdy such head-gear 
must have appeared on hard-featured women. The face that this dra- 
pery enframed, would be perfect, were it not fora little too much breadth 
over the cheeks. The bosom is modestly enveloped in a white 
peignoir of plain soft muslin, probably India mull, the only muslin 
extant. . The cape is pinned plain on the shoulders, and down ina 
point over the corsets, lacing in front, and the soft white full sleeves are 
vem up coquettishly, to show two round white arms, and match- 
ess hands. These hands are just crossed in an attitude which shows 
the consciousness of their proprietor of their exquisite loveliness. The 
petticoat is a plain rich lute-string, or satin of silver gray. 

This dress is perfectly admissible as a specimen of historical sem- 
blance at a bal costumé; on a beautiful fair girl it would be most fas- 
a ng. Such was the appearance of ** Youth’s fairest daughter, sweet 

spel.” 
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The two costumes of Richardson's Pamela, one as an English pea- 
sant with the gipsy straw hat of that era, and the other her wedding 
and court dress, may be considered as historical; for Pamela was, in 
reality, Lady Gainsborough, a peeress of the Georgian court, raised to 
that rank by a series of adventures similar to the well-known romance. 
The elder Stodhart’s beautiful designs for the Novelist’s Magazine will 

ive good ideas of these dresses. 

Whether the renowned Clarissa, although merely an imaginative 
character, may be admitted on her present mi: yesty s visiting list is a 
question. Assure ‘diy the extreme elegance of her costume might give 
her entrance. It was carefully drawn from the most recherché toilets 
of the ladies of rank, who petted Richardson after the publication of 
“Pamela.” The following is the description detached from the love- 
story. 

‘Her head-dress was a Brussell’s lace cap, with a sky-blue ribbon, 
hair in natural curls, without powder, falling round the throat and 
bosom from under the cap. Her gown (open to show the rich satin 
petticoat of a different colour and texture) was a primrose- coloured 
Paduasoy, the cuffs and robings curiously embroidered in a running 
pattern of violets and their leaves; the light in the flowers, silver; gold 
in the leaves; a pair of diamond snaps in her ears.” There would be 
pendants in fuller dress; this seems the demi-parure of a young lady 
of rank and fortune in those times. A white cambric or datiste claire 
handkerchief, delicately worked, was put on hke the modern chemi- 
sette, inside the corsage of the dress; ‘* the apron of the same material, 
worked in the same pattern; a quilted white satin petticoat, seen by 
the opening of the robe; blue satin shoes, braided with the same co- 
lour, or with gold lace, with diamond buckles; the sleeves of the 
gown tight to the elbows, with long Brussell’s lace ruffles ; black velvet 
mitts,” 

There is a beautiful design of this costume in the elder Stodhart’s 
engravings, in the best editions of the Novelist’s Magazine, Likewise 
an exquisite figure of Clementina, in the “Sir Charles Grandison.” The 
hoops of Miss Byron and other heroines of that romance, aré worthy of 
attention, 

The riding-dress of one of the Dysart ladies, in a fine portrait at 
Hlam House, is very curious, but is, | think, a little before the required 

era. It consists of a white wig, flowing on the bosom; a little three- 
cornered hat, such as worn by coachmen at the present time; a white 
cloth just-au-corps, or long habit-jacket ; a petticoat of cloth, which 
is very full, and is, in fact, the only feminine habiliment in the costume, 

The Duchess of Buckingham, daughter of James II., and Catherine 
Sedley, lived to the middle of the eighteenth century. Her dress is actu- 
ally in Westminster Abbey, in a glass case on her wax statue, it offersa 

good model for the elder ladies, although she did not go to court, being 
an active Jacobite. According to the malicious i imp, HoraceWalpole, the 
Duchess of Buckingham prepared and dressed the wax figure in one of 
her best court dresses before her departure. It is in taste fur more 
graceful than the mere wig and powder costume, and appears to have 
been elder than the fashions of her royal sister, Queen Anne. Similar 
dress was probably often seen worn by the elder individuals of the 
second Georgian court. 
The dress of the old lady of rank in one of Hogarth’s paintings of 
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the series of the ‘* Marriage A-la-Mode,” who is supposed to be ex- 
claiming, “ One God, one Farinelli!” presents an exaggerated model of 
the hideousness of the wig and powder costume. It is difficult to 
describe which is most inhumanly frightful in outline, the old monstress 
in the feminine, or her admired Farinelli, (who sits by her side, squal- 
ling) in the masculine habiliments of that day. The original composi- 
tion of this picture was lately seen in the British Institution. 

The gentlemen assuredly more than rivalled the hideousness of the 
ladies’ costume, and a few words ought to be devoted to the rise and 
progress of wigs. That of George I]. was clipped like a hawthorn- 
hedge, and so elaborately frosted with powder, that the jealousy of the 
Lord Chamberlain Harvey, discovered the fetchers and carriers of state 
secrets by the following most comic and original observation. In one 
of his letters he writes : 

‘As for Selkirk, he makes his purple nose quite white six or seven 
times aday, by thrusting it into the king's perriwig, in order to get at 
lis majesty’s ear, for the purpose of communicating the court news he 
is always collecting.” 

The perriwig was not always thus bien poudrée. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, it 
was merely a most exaggerated imitation of the Vandyke style of ca- 
valier curls, made of beautiful hair, and never powdered, excepting when 
representing gray hair, It was then the most costly article of mascu- 
line dress, and often cost twenty or thirty guineas. Henrietta Howard, 
(afterwards the favourite of George II.,) when planning with her hus- 
band (a younger son of the Earl of Suffolk), sume scheme for raising 
their desperate fortunes in 1712, actually sold her beautiful hair to the 
hairdressers, in order to obtain the means of purchasing a costly treat 
for the Hanoverian minister. This was in the latter days of Queen 
Anne, when this crafty pair of courtiers were preparing to emigrate for 
the purpose of propitiating the heir of George I., and probably needed 
introductions, Perriwigs were at that time still intended to ape na- 
tural hair, and were seldom powdered; of course, when made of fine 
hair, the hue and quality was perceptible, and the perriwig costly in 
proportion, 

‘IT have made your lordship a peruke fit for a hat and cloak in all 
weathers,” was the speech of Lord Foppington’s perruquier at the in- 
troduction of a fair white wig to that potentate of fashion. Lord Fop- 
pington wore light curls, and not a “ powdered pow.” But the aged 
monarch, Louis XIV., his wife Maintenon, George I., and his ancient 
favourite the Duchess of Kendal, brought old gentlewomen and ladies 
into high fashion ; white powder, which was assumed in the close of 
the seventeenth century, merely to conceal and equalise grizzled hair, 
was affected by the young and fair as the next century advanced, and 
towards the middle of it, 1735, it became a rage of fashion, all the 
centlemen wore wigs, like George II., clipped like the boxes and hollies 
in their formal gardens, and frosted over with powder. Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Countess of Suffolk, succeeded to the heart of George IL., 
after it had been returned on his hands by the fair and spirited Bel- 
lenden, who walked off with John Colonel Campbell, one of his 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and made a private marriage with 
him: he became Duke of Argyll at the death of his brother; his 
June.—VoL, LXXIV. NO. CCXCIV. Q 
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lady, as Mrs. Campbell, was often obliged to appear at court, although 
George II. used to make the rudest Speeches to her, and continually 
whisper reproaches in her ear. The Countess of Suffolk was the confi- 
dant of the royal passion, and her discreet conduct in that capacity, and 
her skilful condolences on the insensibility of the beloved Bellenden, 
caused her to succeed to the honour of favourite. She was very deaf. 

The Countess of Suffolk retired from court two years before the 
death of Queen Caroline, in 1735, she occasionally paid her duty there 
at reception days, and was remarked for the great taste and simplicity 
of her dress. She was of the middle height, slender, with the appear- 
ance of being tall, very fair and delicate, with the finest light brown hair 
which she did not powder. She wears a walking-dress, a round hat 
without any crown, pinned on the top of her head, and a gown with 
robings, in ‘her portrait, at Blickling. 

Lord Chesterfield, the polite, who married George I.’s daughter, 
Melusina, was then a fashionable young man, with a white wig, an 
enormous head, and rather dwartish person; he had belonged to the court 

of George, Prince of Wales, with whom he almost went to law to force 
him to pay his wife's fortune. 

John Lord Hervey, satirised by Pope—the husband of the exqui- 
site Lepel—( teneral Charles Churchill, an old beau, brother of the 
Duke of Marlborough—the half mad and wholly witty Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, were among the wits and literati of this era. 

The belle and star of the courts of George I, and George II. had 
fallen into miserable habits so early as 1741—this was the Sevigne of 
that age, the beautiful and all talented Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
Her portraits offer two lovely specimens of the costume of the last cen- 
tury. The prettiest, when she was Lady Mary Pierrepoint, was most 
likely taken when she was one of the train-bearers at the coronation of 
Queen Anne. The second, in her Turkish dress, which she wore when 
ambassadress at Constantinople, and often afterwards to please her 
noble friends in Engiand, would make a brilliant variation of costume 
at a wig and powder ball, but not so late as after the death of Queen 
Caroline. Lady Mary was then living at Florence, in a manner neither 
respectable nor estimable, which is the conclusion to which we must 
come after making every allowance for Horatiar malice. 

‘** Lady Mary is so far gone,” writes Horace Walpole to Gray, ‘ that to 
get a lover from Lady W , she actually took him out to dance last 
night at a formal ball, when there was no measure kept by the company 
in laughing at her old, foul, tawdry, painted, and plastered person. She 
played at faro at the Princess de Craon’s, where she cheats horse and 
foot. She is really entertaining ; 1 have been reading her works which 
she lends out in manuscript, but they are too womanish.” 

Eighteen or twenty years afterwards, the bitter satirist wrote in 
better humour, when contemplating the revived splendour of the Bri- 
tish court at the marriage and accession of George III. 

“T flew to my Lady Suffolk,” exclaims Horace Walpole, when dis- 
cussing the arrival and coronation of Queen Charlotte, “and heard her 

talk with great satisfaction of the late Queen Caroline’s coronation 
petticoat.” 

So we conclude with the question, would not our belles of 1845 
like to do the same ? 
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AN EXCURSION UP THE ORONOOKA, AND RAMBLE 
THROUGH VENEZUELA. 


( Concluded.) 
Cuar. X, 


Leave Caraccas— Mountain Pavement—German Immigration— Mists upon the 
Mountain—La Guayra—Its stately Ruins—A Raconteur—The dying Dol- 
phin—Cumana—A_ Soirce—The frozen Lake—Death of Bermudes—The 
Cordilleras—Pass of the Impossibile—Churches and the Villages of the 
Missions— Lovely Valleys—Cumanacoa, 


Tue days of our sojourn in Caraccas had been numbered ; our mules, 
by the assistance of some English friends, had been sold, very much 
to our squire’s discomfiture, without his intervention, for seventy 
dollars apiece. The last feat of that worthy was an attempt at re- 
capturing a wife and two or three cubs, the result of an early matri- 
monial indiscretion. He had received intelligence that this exemplary 
matron, whom he supposed to be at Genoa, where he had left her some 
years previously, was living at La Guayra, but not alone; thither he 
repaired in haste, and suddenly appeared before her. The lady at first 
attempted to assert her constancy, and that she had left Genoa in 
search of him; unfortunately at the moment, a chubby little two-year 
old man-child, alarmed at the scene, toddled in from the next room, 
and flew to mamma for protection; the placens uxor could neither 
disown or contradict so stubborn a little fact, it screamed volumes; she 
had recourse to recrimination. The result was a scene, the interven- 
tion of the neighbours, the surrender of the eldest cub, the only survi- 
vor, to the father, the adhesion of the lady to her second engagement, 
aud the rapid retreat of our squire from the town, fearing, as he said, 
that his madness might betray him into some act of folly; the second 
husband, fortunately, did not appear upon the stage. The squire’s 
philosophy soon reconciled him to his wife’s infidelity ; there were some 
irregularities in his establishment in the llanos, which would not have 
borne scrutiny. An Indian handmaid, and several stubborn little facts 
might have created family jars—‘‘ women were such fools.” 

Our route had been decided upon; we were to proceed by sea to 
Cumana, and thence inquire the way leisurely to our little West-India 
island, The squire and Battiste had for some time been dismissed, 
with a letter, in Spanish, for oar kind host at Calabozo, testifying to 
their having done us good service, to the construction of which, with the 
aid of a dialogue-book, my companion had devoted an idle morning; it 
only remained to pay our bill, and order mules for La Guayra the next 
morning. We accordingly traversed the earthquake-stricken suburb 
which forms the upper city at daybreak, and, emerging from that scene 
of desolation, found ourselves commencing the ascent of the mountain- 
ridge which separates Caraccas from the sea-coast ; the distance to 
La Guayra in a direct line is only five miles, but the road winding con- 
siderably, the distance to travel is eleven. 

This is one of the very few made roads in Venezuela, and, though suf- 
ficiently passable for mules in all seasons, it does but little credit to 
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the engineers who planned and constructed it. It is paved throughout 
with large rough blocks, and crossed at different angles by gutters, to 
carry off the water, w hich, during the rainy season, runs ion n In tor- 
rents from the mountains ; where the ascent is stee p, the pavement is 
disposed in rough flights of steps, along which the unshod mules trans- 
port their burdens ata brisk pace. Asa large part of the exports and 
imports of Venezuela pass along this road upon the backs of mules 
and asses, it may be imagined that the consumption of these animals 
is considerable ; in wet weather, multitudes perish, but the supply 
from the interior is ke pt up. A new line of road is at present in pro- 
gress for the wheel-carriages which are ¢o be, according as the country 
progresses in wealth and civilisation. 

Near the summit of the mountain we met, mounted upon a mule, a 
young Italian, whose acquaintance we had ‘made in Caraccas, he had 
been summoned to La Guayra, upon the arrival of a vessel carrying 
a large party of German immigrants, 500 men, women, and children, 
and was returning to take measures for conducting them to their settle. 
ments. 

The Venezuelan government take every means to encourage immigra- 
tion, the present arrival was in consequence of a speculation of a com- 
mandant of engineers, in which the latter was assisted by the govern- 
ment. The spot selected for them to occupy was in the neighbourhood 
of Vittoria, a mountain-side of sufficient elevation, according to learned 
doctors, to suita German constitution. Each family was to be provided 
with a house and a piece of land free of rent for the first year or 
years, 

“* Faltan bragas’’—we want hands, is the universal complaint among 
the agriculturists of Venezuela, as well as among the planters of the 
West Indies. The number of immigrants in 1841, was 3776, chiefly from 
the Canary Islands; these having been principally from the lowest class, 
do not seem to have been an acquisition to the young republic ; their 
industry, where it existed, was not agricultural; they became pedlars, 
petty shopkeepers, growers of malojo, or Indian corn-grass for fo- 
raging, and chiefly idlers. The above Codazzi’s immigration, was said 
to promise more success, greater care having been taken in selecting 
the individuals of whom it was composed. 

The summit and seaside of the mountain was covered with mist, 
through which we travelled without being able to see any thing but 
the forest vegetation immediately about us. As we descended, the 

vapours became gradually more detached, and at length, as they ‘sud- 

denly floated upwards, the ocean appeared below us, and the bold 
profiles of the Silla shooting up at abrupt angles, its gray and 
purple rocks projecting from ‘the dense forest. Several wild posadas 
were scattered along the roadside, and numerous droves of mules 
were ascending and descending, laden with coffee, cheese, and other 
merchandise. About half-way down, the road is carried by a nar- 
row bridge, rudely fortified, over a yawning chasm. The sun had 
become intensely hot after our leaving the region of mist, and, as we 
descended, it became evident that we were no longer in ‘the climate 
of Caraccas; a small village lay in our road as we approached the sea, 
and a short ride along the ‘surf brought us to La Guayra. 

La Guayra is said to be the hottest place upon the earth, though dur- 
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ing our brief stay there we were fanned by a cool sea-breeze ; its situa- 
tion is strikingly picturesque, at the foot of the magnificent Silla, which 
towers more than 9000 feet perpendicularly over its ruined battlements. 
The old walls rise to a considerable height up the rugged spurs of the 
mountain, and the salient points and boldest prominences are adorned, 
if not defended by dilapidated castles and dismantled batteries. A 
stream tumbles down from the mountain in a succession of leaps, and 
passes through the town, spanned by several small bridges. The 
wrecks of cathedral and convent walls, with many a crumbling pile 
tossed in confusion about, bear witness to the awful havoc which the 
earthquake of 1812 made in this ill-fated town. Some of the sea for- 
tifications are still in tolerable repair, and have a few guns mounted ; 
the port is an open roadstead, into which the sea rolls much, and the 
anchorage is bad; a wooden pier extends out to a sufficient distance, 
partially roofed. The black and mulatto porters employed in embark- 
ing merchandise are a powerful race, The shark is capricious in his 
tastes, and at some places he will not rise at a man-bait; at this spot, 
the sea abounds with these beasts, close in to the shore, yet the por- 
ters ply their trade, constantly up to their waists in water, carrying 
bales in and out of the boats without accident. 

We had, immediately upon our arrival, proceeded to an hotel kept 
by a brother of our late host of the Lion d'Oro, but, finding the sleep- 
ing apartments objectionably filthy, we soon transferred ourselves to 
another, kept bya rough, civil Irishman, where we were infinitely better 
provided for. The streets of La Guayra are narrow, and constantly 
choked up with mules, mulattoes, and merchandise. In one of the 
retired streets, we met a half-grown tapir, which is one of the largest 
indigenous quadrupeds of South America; he walked leisurely into one 
of the houses, where he seemed to be quite one of the family. The 
tapir is found in the forests throughout all the continent. 

In entering La Guayra from the side opposite to Caraccas, the stately 
gates, flanked by large bastions, and the castellated heights, rising one 
over the other above, give promise of a larger and more magnificent 
city within, but whatever there was in former days of architectural 
magnificence has been prostrated by the earthquake, and ,the thorny 
cactus and spiny agave are fast encroaching upon the ruins ; some of 
the houses, however, are handsomely built. 

About twenty-seven vessels, chiefly schooners, were lying at anchor 
in the roadstead : in one of these we had taken our passage for Cumana, 
and, having collected our sea-stock, only awaited the signal of the 
skipper toembark. This we at length received; it was dusk when we 
left the hotel, and an intrusive porter contrived ingeniously to appro- 
priate one of our grass hammocks on our way down to the pier; it was 
the first loss by theft that we had experienced, and one easily to be 
repaired. The schooner was rather crowded, and there were no dog- 
house births, therefore, unless when it rained, which was seldom, we 
remained upon deck. ‘The nights were lovely; wrapped in a carosse of 
sheepskins, which had been my companion in many gipsy wanderings 
in foreign climes, I lay gazing upwards upon the spangled dome, 
now lighted up with more than usual splendour by the brilliant comet, 
while, seated close at my head, a lively Spanish sailor was entertaining 
the skipper and the rest of the crew with tales of genii, goblins, and 
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witcheraft. He was a distinguished raconteur, his flow of language 
never failed, and there was an earnestness in his gesticulation that 
gave his narrative an air of truth that was irresistible ; his half caste 
and untravelled comrades devoured his words with their eyes; they 
were fascinated with his marvels. On one night he gave them the 
entire story of “ Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp,” it was, if possible, 
an improvement upon the original, and his replies to the questions of 
his audience as to some startling fact or unaccountable wonder were 
even better: he explained every thing in the most satisfactory manner, 
leaving not a doubt upon the minds of his audience. The stories seldom 
terminated before two in the morning, frequently continued all night; 
if 1 slept for three or four hours, | was sure to hear him still going on 
when I awoke. 

For three days and nights we continued becalmed under the Silla, or 
if not becalmed, at least the wind was insufficient to enable us to stem 
the current which sweeps violently round the coast. We had ample 
leisure to admire the mountain if we had not before bestowed sufficient 
attention upon its stately form. On the second day after our em- 
barkation, a shark showed his dorsal fin above water. A bait was 
thrown overboard upon a bunch of hooks, which were by no means 
strong enough to hold him, although his size was not great ; however, 
having reconnoitred the morsel very lazily, he closed his mouth upon 
it, and allowed himself to be pulled gently to the schooner’s side, 
when the skipper, who was standing by prepared, struck him sharply 
with the harpoon, and as he was hauled up the sides, another cut his 
tail across with a cutlass, and disabled him; never was shark made 
shorter work of; the tail was kept for bait, and his body thrown over. 
The shark’s body seemed to be quite enough for the rest of the fish, for 
our lines dragged all day after the vessel to no purpose. We had bet- 
ter success afterwards among the dolphins, though a flock of large 
black and white pelicans, who were sporting and plunging off one of 
the islets, seemed to secure a smaller and better fish, which we should 
have been glad to get from them in exchange. Nothing can be 
more resplendent than the colours of the dolphin as he is dragged 
alongside, struggling against the line. The rippling waters, as they 
washed past the little schooner’s sides, seemed to dash him into a 
thousand prismatic fragments, as the uncertain surface altered the re- 
fraction, brighter and brighter as he was drawn upwards, till he was 
brought on board glittering in lapis lazuli and gold. No one who 
has only seen the lead-coloured fish as he appears in a West Irdia 
market can have any idea of his living and dying beauties. In the 
water violet predominates, but, when brought on deck, he appears in a 
blaze of golden green, changing rapidly into the most dazzling blues, 
and at intervals sutfused with a momentary blush; with his last struggle 
his brilliancy vanishes, and for the rest he is a dry, miserable morsel for 
the table. 

Getting round Cape Codera, we found the force of the current 
feeble, and, passing within sight of Barcelona, and among numerous 
islets in a cove, on one of which we observed a flock of flamingoes, easily 
distinguishable by their pink plumage, we at length arrived off Araia. 
The island of Margarita, formerly the centre of the pearl fisheries, 
abead of us, being in view on one side, and the high mountains of Cu- 
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mana on the other, we had still some difficulty in beating in; at length 
we passed the dismantled castle, which formerly guarded the salt works, 
a royal monopoly, and came in sight of the town and harbour of Cue 
mana. Four large American whalers were riding at anchor. The seas 
abound with whales, but the Cumanese and Margaritans have neither 
money nor enterprise enough to bob for whales, and content themselves 
with the smaller fish with which their shores abound, 

The port of Cumana is one of the finest in the world. The Gulf 
of Cariaco, the entrance to which is about four miles across, is su 
posed to have been formed by an earthquake and irruption of the sea, 
of which the Indians spoke as of a recent occurrence, on the discovery 
of the coast by Columbus in 1498, It would contain the fleets of the 
world. If, however, Cumana boasts itself to be beyond the reach of 
the hurricanes of the West Indies, it has suffered repeatedly from 
earthquakes, which have laid it often in ruins. In 1530, the castle at 
the mouth of the river was thrown down, the sea rose twenty feet above 
its usual level, and the sierras vomited out of various fissures black 
sulphurous waters. In 1766, there was another earthquake, which 
destroyed the town, and its shocks were repeated at intervals for four- 
teen months; since that period it has been successively shaken, and 
more or less ruined. Cumana is the capital of the province of the 
same name, formerly called New Andalusia ; it is situated on the Man- 
zanares, about a mile distant from its mouth, under the walls, now 
ruined, of the castle of St. Antonio, which were themselves commanded 
by a neighbouring height. Though its houses and buildings are ne- 
cessarily low, the streets and squares are well laid out. The river di- 
vides the town into two parts, connected by a large wooden bridge 
upon several piers, which spring from little islets, strengthened by piles, 
and planted with tall, slender, cypress-shaped willows. These, and 
the numerous fishing boats, and the banks of the river covered with 
gardens, give to the town a pleasing, lively aspect; it also boasts of 
churches, a college, and schools, but none meriting particular notice, 
The country around is arid and overgrown with thorny shrubs and 
cactus; but the eye in looking down from the old ramparts of St. An- 
tonio, rests with pleasure upon the serpentine banks of the Manzanares, 
with its cocoa-nut groves and green margins. The high cultivation 
which is said formerly to have embellished the course of the Manza- 
nares no longer exists. Cumana has suffered more than most parts of 
Venezuela from the war of independence ; alternately in the possession 
of either party, at one time plundered and sacked by royalists, at 
another by republicans, it will take a long time before it can recover 
its prosperity. The town is said to be healthy, but it is intensely hot, 
in spite of the seasbreezes. The last earthquake was in 1839, which 
overturned numerous houses, Without, however, destroying any lives. 

The people of Cumana were formerly remarkable for their social 
gaiety and lively manners; in their cloudless evenings the families 
used to meet together in their favourite river, in which were placed 
chairs, and spend the hours in bathing, music, and conversational re- 
creation—a most refreshing amphibious idea in so sultry a climate, 
and one which might fully account for certain fables of a race of 
mermaids in these seas, but which does not appear to be now so much 
in fashion with the Cumanese, perhaps, because the destruction of their 
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plantations along their river's margin has destroyed the charm of the 
scenes, and the exasperations of the civil war interrupted the harmony 
of their society. A lady, to whom we had an introduction, herself a 
Cumanese, and highly accomplished, spoke to us in the most sanguine 
terms of the improvement which had and was taking place in the edu- 
cation and pursuits of the young Cumanese, Young Venezuela always 
points with pride to the increasing and increased means of instruction 
aflorded by her government. The same lady gave us an opportunity 
of seeing that that improvement had not impaired the vivacity for 
which they were formerly celebrated, by assembling at her house the 
evening before our departure, all that was young, gay, and lovely in 
Cumana. The house was in the usual Venezuelan style, a court, in the 
centre of which were a few garden shrubs, surrounded by the apart- 
ments, It was Sunday evening, and the lower orders of hybrids, not 
content with looking in through the windows which opened upon 
the street, passed through the porch, and almost choked up the court. 
This appeared to be an inconvenient assertion of liberty and equality, 
but our hostess made a distinction between licence and liberty, and the 
people by some words from the governor and other gentlemen of the 
party were restrained, and the dancing and music kept up to a late 
hour. 

The second day after our arrival, we started early in the morning, 
or rather in the middle of the night, in quest of a schooner, in which 
we were to visit the salt works. The road down to the place of em- 
barkation led in a straight line from the bridge across a flat, apparently 
recently gained from the ocean. The vessel being at some distance 
from the beach, we were hoarse with hailing her, when her boat ap- 
peared through the darkness. We lay down on her deck, and the 
schooner got under wav ; when we awoke, we were passing under the 
broken walls of the castle; we anchored along a low beach, among 
several vessels, all taking in cargoes of salt for the Oronooka. The 
Lake of Arata is surrounded towards the sea by a low sterile shore of 
coral and madrepore rocks, covered with muriatiferous clay, and with 
a stunted thorny vegetation, in which the melocactus and Turk’s-head 
are conspicuous; on the oppesite side the ground rises into hillocks, 
covered with a similar vegetation, The surface of the lake is nine 
feet below the sea, from which it is separated by the narrow beach 
where we landed. Through this bar the sea-water percolates, till it 
unites into a rivulet, which feeds the lake. The salt works are the pro- 
perty of government, who were to derive from them that year, according 
to the superintendent, a revenue of 30,000 pesos. The house of the 
superintendent of the works, to whom we had an introduction, was & 
squalid-looking, comfortless shed, where he had to spend several days 
in each week; but the Venezuelan is utterly indifferent to comfort. 
We were received with a welcome and an admirable breakfast. 

The lake is one of the most singular sights ever to be witnessed in a 
tropical climate. Itis a league and a half in length, and half a league 
in breadth, and, except in the centre and towards the rivulet which 
feeds it, frozen over with salt. The appearance of the surface is that 
of ice covered with coarse hoar-frost; its whiteness is dazzling, and we 
could walk without danger till towards the centre, where the surface 
became sloppy. The thickness of the ice, where broken, was about three 
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or four inches, The works are the simplest possible. The surface is 
broken up with crow-bars along the edges by a few peons, and the 
salt thrown up in heaps upon the banks, where it is transported on the 
backs of a few donkeys to the beach. The salt is sold there for 20 reals 
aewt., of which it costs three to land and transport to the beach. The 
surface of the lake is strewed with little fishes, who, coming down 
from the rivulet, seem to be forced to the top as the brine becomes 
strong, and are then stranded, the lake crystallising beneath them. 
Where the ice bas been broken up, it soon appears to crystallise again; 
a strong breeze constantly sweeping over the low point of Araia greatly 
hastening the evaporation, At the extreme point, opposite Margarita 
and the pearl islands, is a village whose inhabitants are employed in 
curing fish. The Margaritans are almost all fishermen. 

The ruined castle of St. Jago stands between the salt lake and the 
harbour of Cumana, upon a_ hillock, which terminates abruptly at the 
water's edge. It is a monument of the bondage of the native In- 
dians, by whose labour the early Spaniards constructed it for the pro- 
tection of the salt works from the attacks of foreign nations; some of 
the bastions have been blown up, and are lying about in huge masses 
of masonry, among which innumerable lizards are basking and gliding; 
the walls are split open, and the cisterns rendered useless; the masonry 
is beautifully cut, and the large blocks, though of soft coral rock, have 
their edges as sharp as if just finished by the artisan. The frozen lake, 
the wild peninsula, and the rude huts of the peons and superintendent, 
have a singular aspect from its battlements. 

The heat being excessive, we deferred our return till the evening, when 
we were promised the meek conveyance of donkeys as’ far as a village 
on the gulf, where we were to cross, in company with the superintend- 
ent. In the mean time, hammocks were hung up between the posts of 
the shed, in which we lounged away with a few volumes of Victor 
Hugo's or Balzac’s novels, in one of which the superintendent was 
deeply interested. Our chargers were brought to the door, or to 
the post, for there was no door, after dinner; the caparisons were 
as humble as the animals; the bridles were halters, and the 
saddles the same packs which were used for transporting the salt. 
These, however, were rendered less inconvenient by being wrapped 
round with cloaks, and in this guise we set forth, the superintendent 
leading. It soon became dark, the path was rugged, and we could 
scarcely keep our leader in view; however, the donkeys were accus- 
tomed to travelling in lines, and, in spite of the intricate bush and 
rough gulleys, down which the path frequently led us, we managed 
after a jog of two hours to reach the borders of the gulf. 

Here we embarked on board a large open boat with latteen sails. 
The wind was fresh, and dashed the spray high over her bows; we soon 
crossed the Gulf of Coriaco, reached the landing-place near the mouth 
of the Manzanares, and were led by a short cut, which appeared rather 
longer than the high road, to our abode. There is no hotel in Cumana 
properly so called, but a billiard-room keeper had consented, merely to 
oblige a friend, to whom we had an introduction, to take us in; and, 
contrary to the usual practice in such cases, we were well treated and 
moderately charged. Our portmanteaus had been despatched over the 
Cordillera, and we were anxious to follow to Camanacoa; but to hire 
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horses or mules in Cumana is no easy matter; nor does the town pose 
sess many objects of curiosity to beguile the weary hours of delay. A 
French naturalist, whose acquaintance we made, gave us much infor- 
mation as to the travelling in the interior of the province, and we had 
projected a shooting party with him to a lagoon, abounding with 
flamingoes and every kind of wild-fowl, but its bottom was tesselated 
with sting-rays, and shooting there said to be impracticable without a 
flat-bottomed boat, of which we were unable to procure a promise. 

A door was pointed out to us, in passing by which General Bermudes 
had been assassinated by a Cumanese Brutus. Bermudes was a splendid- 
looking fellow, of immense bodily strength; and it is recorded of him 
that his wives were five, all of whom dwelt together in harmony. He 
was suspected of aiming at supreme power, and a party of Brutuses 
decided upon killing the chief. The lot fell upon a wretched being, 
four feet high, who had never even fired a shot ; the assassins were inside 
the door, and the general was striding up the street. ‘ What shall I 
do?” says the four-feet Brutus, pale and trembling. ‘‘ Shoot! shoot !” 
replied the patriots. The Brutus pulled the trigger of a pocket-pistol, 
and down fell the giant general. In the town and outskirts of Cumana 
are seen many, among the younger inhabitants, with fair hair and blue 
or gray eyes, for which pleasing contrast to the universal swarthiness, 
the republic is probably indebted to the gallantry of the British mer- 
cenaries, whom the Venezuelan generals found so turbulent and mu- 
tinous. If this generation inherits with the complexion somewhat of 
the active and adventurous spirit of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic blood, 
the republic will owe a greater debt of gratitude to these peaceful la- 
bours of the foreign battalions than to their feats of arms. 

Our mules had finally been procured, and our acquaintances here 
having provided us with introductions enough to the towns on our pro- 
jected route, we started before daylight with a guide. We had nearly 
crossed the arid flat which extends from Cumana to the Cordillera, 
when it became light enough to distinguish objects. The grass, if ever 
there had been any, was burned off; patches of stunted bush were in- 
terspersed with thickets of bromelias and prickly pear, and open arid 
spaces. In ascending the Cordillera, we met numerous tame Indians of 
the Chayma tribe ; they are the lightest-coloured of all the Indians in 
this part of Venezuela, square built, and dressed in a simple costume 
of drawers and shirts. The valleys are thickly covered with their 
conucos or gardens ; they have the same melancholy, indolent expres- 
sion of countenance which characterises all the Indians. Near the 
top of the ascent, a pair of young Indians passed us, driving a jack- 
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ass laden with pine-apples; for two of these we were asked a quartilla, 


or ]id.; they were delicious. 

From the summit of the Cordillera we looked back upon a magni- 
ficent prospect of the peninsula of Araia, the Gulf of Coriaco, and 
the port of Cumana, with the distant town of Coriaco at the upper end 
of the gulf, and the Island of Margarita floating in the mists of the 
horizon ; before us was a confusion of mountain tops; further on we 
found a wild-looking posada, where we managed to procure some ad- 
dition to the cold breakfast which we carried in our holsters, and re- 
mounting, prepared to descend the pass of the Impossibile. The road 
or path descends over a succession of precipitous rocks, which make 
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the title very appropriate; but nothing is impossible to mountain mules 
if they are allowed to take their own way, and take their own time to 
gather their hind-legs together: with the exception of getting a leg oc- 
casionally jammed against the rocks, and feeling very much excited by 
seeing the stones loosened by the party in the rear, bounding past one’s 
head in their headlong descent, there is little danger. We found our- 
selves safely deposited in the valley below, where a delicious rivulet 
was gurgling along its forest bed. 

Our path lay along the mountain side, and below us ran this beautiful 
stream, with its valley sometimes opening out into broad cultivated 
spaces, and oftener clad in the rich foliage of wild nature. The scenery 
became more enchanting at every step; the valley opened out, and our 
path descending into it, we at length heard the crackling of fire, and 
saw a high volume of smoke that seemed to stop our further progress. 
A sudden turn brought us to a ford of the river, across which it was 
necessary to pass, but the canes were on fire on both sides of the road 
beyond, and the passage seemed at first impracticable. On one side, 
however, the breeze, which was lashing up the conflagration, had has- 
tened the work, and the fires were nearly out and did not appear to ex- 
tend far; and with a proper application of: whip and spur the mules 
were induced into a gallop, and the dangerous spot penetrated and left 
in the rear. 

The small villages of St. Fernando and Santa Anna, with their 
handsome churches and rich provision grounds encroaching upon the 
scattered patches of forest, lay upon our right and left. These lovely 
valleys are filled with such villages, with a population principally Indian 
and half-caste, each with its handsome church towering over the humble 
rows of huts and gardens along the windings of the river and its tribu- 
taries. They were founded originally by the monkish missionaries, who 
collected the Indians round them, after Las Cases had succeeded in 
protecting them from Spanish slavery. That venerable and philan- 
thropic father, when he rescued the Indians from the labour of con- 
structing the fortresses, seems to have imposed upon them at Jeast an 
equivalent task among his successors in erecting the churches of the 
missions and the houses of their pastors. These churches are now 
more than half of them unroofed, having been repeatedly plundered 
and sometimes burnt during the civil war, but the turrets and walls 
still remain to adorn the landscape and form a point for the re-assem- 
blage of the villagers. 6 

The town of Cumanacoa, which we reached in the afternoon, is -in 
the midst of this valley or system of valleys. Nothing can be more’ 
lovely than its situation—high hills, with their rocky masses of purple 
and gray projecting from the dark green recesses of forest, cleft into 
separate valleys, each with its winding rivulet and projecting headlands 
forming a separate vista, and the broad flat upon which the town 
stands half surrounded by the windings of the stream and the gardens 
and cultivation of the inhabitants, while huge forest trees and wild 
bush encroach upon the groups of cocoa-nut and tall palmeits, 
alligator pear, bread-fruit, and banana, and haciendas of sugar, while 
the extensive walls of the roofless church attest the extent of its decay 
and sufferings from the guerra a muerte. The principal roprietor and 
magistrate, to whom we had brought a letter, immediately procured us 
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a lodging and a promise of horses for the next day. Our intention 
was to proceed to Maturin, a town on the Guarapiche, making a detour 
to visit the villages of Caripe and the caverns of the Guacharos in their 
neighbourhood. For this excursion our horses were to be at the door 
at twelve the next day. Early in the morning, our host led us into the 
country a short distance, to visit his hactenda of sugar recently estab- 
lished upon the banks of the river, in the midst of the bush. The works, 
which were upon a miniature scale compared with those of the West 
Indies, were however very compact, and the thrifty habits and econo- 
mical manner of working of the Venezuelan farmer or planter will no 
doubt supply capital for more extended operations, aided as in the case of 
our host, by a greater activity than generally prevails among the very in- 
dolent population. Where the population is Indian the manufacture of 
rum is very profitable. The Indian knows no enjoyment equal to that 
of drinking; his notion of heaven even in his wild state is that of con- 
stant intoxication. Our host shewed us attached to his hacienda a very 
promising garden, planted with fruit trees, native and exotic; among 
them was a plantation of dates. Where nature yields a bountiful 
supply spontaneously, the lazy and contented population seldom make 
such exertions. Our horses were not forthcoming at twelve, and with 
dithiculty we procured a horse and mule by three o'clock, the latter to 
be changed for a horse at a hut half way to the first village, where we 
were to pass the night. In the mean time we had sent on our baggage 
with our guide, and, taking leave of our host, followed his footsteps. 


Cuapr. XI. 

The Mountain Hato—The Capuchin Friar—St. Francisco—A Juez de paz— 
A Demijohn—A Gasconading Host—The Village of Caripe—The Caverns 
—A Guacharo Hunt—The Jewel Chamber—A frantic Revel—Guacharo 
Tobacco—Functions of a Juez de paz—Village of Aragua—Llanos of Cu- 
mana, 

NotninG could be more enchanting than the varied scenery of the 
valley through which lay our route, as we crossed and recrossed its rivu- 
lets, at one time under an arcade of forest trees, the boughs overhead 
interlaced with festooning lianas, and weighed down with parasitical 
pines ; at another traversing a sylvan glade, skirted with hanging 
woods and the blue Cordillera towering above. At length, after pursu- 
ing the course of a rivulet for some distance through the dense forest, 
we reached the foot of the ascent by which we were to get out of the 
valley. It was steep, and in some places the path was cut in a zig-zag 
direction up the face of the rock so precipitously that our beasts were 
obliged to stand still and blow after each effort. 

That delay was well repaid by the prospect, which was such as the 
eye loves to linger upon. Surmounting these difficulties, we reached the 
Cocalar, an elevated pasturage, above which the stately summits of the 
Bergantin and Turimiquire rear their rugged heads. The green plains of 
the Cocalar are interspersed with ridges of rolling stones and patches 
of forest. After a ride of some duration, we overtook our guide and 
baggage mules, and reached the hato where the horse was to be handed 
tous. A fresh difficulty intervened ; the horse was out grazing, pro- 
bably at some distance; a boy was started off in search of him, but 
only returned unsuccessfully at dusk. At the hato therefore, a wild 
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abode which did not promise much comfort, we were compelled to stop. 
The manager, a tall, handsome old Spaniard, with an aquiline nose, 
gave us the best that his res angusta domi afforded. A gurglet of 
water, deliciously cold, with the crimson blossoms of the rosa de monte 
floating in it, which, the Spaniard informed us, made it especially 
wholesome, a few fragments of cheese, and a small allowance of 
Indian corn bread, was our humble fare. The pheasants were crowing 
from the tops of the neighbouring trees, and the Spaniard assured us 
that he could give us some capital shooting if we would remain with 
him. He showed us the skins of several mountain lions (a species of 
brown leopard), tiger cats, and deer, of which he said he could show us 
abundance. His eye lighted up as he examined the locks of our guns, 
and spoke of his feats among the cagaria. We at length got into our 
hammocks. In-spite of a sheep-skin blanket, the night was excessively 
cold and comfortless, and towards day-break I was obliged to get up 
and walk about to keep myself warm. Our guide was started to look 
for the horse, and the muchacho to bring in a cow to give milk for our 
coftee. 

The hot coffee, which shortly made its appearance in a calabash, was 
highly acceptable. This was the first time we had had to complain of 
cold, and yet we had not only slept under a roof, but there were walls to 
the house. Our new horse was in the mean time driven in, and our 
cargoes packed, and we set out for St. Antonio. We found that our 
detention at the Aato had been a fortunate occurrence; the road was 
both difficult to find and rough to travel even by day, crossed by numerous 
ravines filled up with intricate forest and high ridges, and obstructed 
by huge “rocks. We, however, passed the verge of the Cocalar, and 
began to descend into the opposite valley, little inferior to that we had 
left behind us in beauty. The hanging woods which clothed its sides 
sparkled with the golden blossoms of the carnes tollendas, and blushed 
with the lilac bloom of the purple wreath. In the patches of forest 
through which we rode, we observed the crimson blossoms of the rosa 
de monte (brownea coccinea), with which our cups had been flavoured 
the previous evening, hanging from the pendent boughs, each separate 
flower like arich bunch of fuchsia bells ; and feathery bamboo grasses 
shot up to an extraordinary height, their tufted joints quivering with 
every motion of the air. 

Looking down upon the valley, we at length caught a glimpse of the 
church and village of St. Antonio; another also twinkled in the dis- 
tance. We entered St. Antonio, which was a square of huts, in the 
centre of a few scattered sheds and provision grounds. We were re- 
ceived at the padre’s house by the occupant, a Capuchin friar, bearded 
and hooded and barefooted. He was a man of no great stature, but 
young and/lusty ; and, in fact, as far as his outward man, rather intended 
by nature for the saddle and the camp than telling his beads in a remote 
Indian mission. There was no affectation of austerity in his manner. 
He told us he had just arrived from Spain (the Venezuelans have no 
taste for the profession of the church in any of its branches), to take 
charge of the Indian villages. He seemed to take the greatest interest 
in their welfare, and was sanguine as to their restoration. He apologised 
for having nothing but water to offer us, but placed before us a very good 
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breakfast of omelettes, fried eggs, and corn, and after this was de. 
spatched produced cigars, a relaxation which he said he had permitted 
himself since his arrival, as a substitute for society, few travellers pass. 
ing by his remote dwelling. His conversation was lively and unaffected, 
He showed us his church, whose interior was adorned with various rude 
cartoons representing the sacraments, and one a struggle between a 

ntleman in black with horns and cloven feet and the angel of the 
Lord over the bed of a dying sinner. These churches had all formerly 
their vessels of silver, some of gold, but the worthies of the civil war 
were of the same opinion as to the prepossessing portability of church 
slate with an ancient peninsular captain of my acquaintance. Never 
will the ruby glow of that countenance, lighted up by marauding en- 
thusiasm and strong military port, fade from my recollection, as the 
maudlin veteran of the 5th Foot would turn upon me his mahogany 
features, implore a blessing upon his soul, and pour out his conviction 
that, ‘‘ when it was crushed flat, it packed so nicely in the bottom of 
one’s portmanteau.” 

The worthy friar, after doing the honours of the village and his house, 
and giving us a letter to ajuez de paz of his acquaintance, who, he 
assured us, would facilitate our excursion to the caverns, proposed to 
accompany us half way to the next village. Our horses were saddled, 
the Capuchin put a sombrero upon his head, boots and spurs upon his 
heels, tied an ample scarlet cloak behind his saddle, and off we started 
together. Desirous of reaching St. Francisco at an early hour, we 
soon broke into a gallop, the road lay along the level valley repeatedly 
crossing the river. The friar, who was quite at home on his horse, at 
length pulled up; his horse had to be spared for further work. We 
parted from him with regret and mutual good wishes. We were glad 
when we came in sight of St. Francisco; our horses, no doubt, were 
more so, for the pace was severe, the day hot, and the condition of the 
beasts low. 

The principal resident received us into his house, and we discussed 
with him our further progress, as we were anxious to get on. The 
juez de paz before-mentioned was in the village, and, having perused the 
friar’s letter, which represented us as travellers of distinction, he, after some 
consultation with our new host, decided that we were to remain at St. 
Francisco that night, and that as his co-judge in Caripe was too great 
a brute to have intercourse with people of distinction, not knowing how 
to read and write, he would himself proceed thither early in the morn- 
ing, make all the arrangements for guides and torches, and await our 
arrival ; merely stipulating that we were to bring a demijohn of rum, 
without which the Indians could not be induced to stir; we were thus 
constrained to remain. 

Our new host was a stirring, gasconading gentleman, full of anec- 
dotes of the war and politics ; he was vehement in his language, and 
rather truculent in his countenance. 

‘* We are a young republic, you shall see what we shall be by-and- 
bye,” was his repeated assertion, mingled with, “‘ but my countrymen 
are so lazy, I have no patience with them, they lie in their hammocks, 
they say,‘ I have enough, I don’t want to work, why should I work ?” 
Englishmen work and become rich, and their children are never satis- 
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fied till they work and become equally rich ; but if I work and become 
rich, my sons will say, we have enough, and lounge in their ham- 
mocks, and be no richer than when I began.” 

The Venezuelans were of course, according to him, the bravest people 
in the world; but the Euglish were ferocious to fight too. He had 
been sent from Cumana to recapture some deserters from the English 
mercenaries, and they all fought to the last, and refused quarter. 
« Carrambo! they were brutes to fight.” Mistaking some reply of 
ours, he imagined we were sent by the Queen of England to travel 
through his country, and immediately flared up at the idea. 

‘What business has the Queen of England to send people here to 
see what our country is worth? What is Queen Victoria at? What 
was she doing in Guayana the other day? We hate queens and kings 
too.” 

After explaining the mistake, we told him that his republic would 
probably end in a kingdom, that Paez, or some other more successful, 
would succeed in making himself absolute. 

‘“‘ No,” he replied, ‘* the moment he attempts that, he will be killed. 
Look at Bermudes! Look at Heres!) The moment they aim at taking 
our liberties, we cut their throats, or shoot them ‘se matan todos.’ We 
will have no king in Venezuela, but every country is looking after us ; 
there was a German traveller here lately, and a Frenchman, and a 
Prussian, your kings all want our country, but we will have none of 
you: cannot you be satisfied with your own countries 2”’ 

Early the next morning, we were to have started for Caripe, but our 
guide had let the horses stray, and they were not recovered till after 
breakfast; the guide, by that time, naturally lazy, had run lame and 
sulky: we, however, procured another, and started from St. Francisco. 
Our path lay up a torrent, across which several gigantic trees had 
fallen in different spots, where they lay mouldering under a weight of 
parasites and lianas. We emerged from the valley; the scenery for 
the last three days among these branches of the Cordillera had been 
exquisitely beautiful ; the Cordillera, running down from the parent 
Andes had appeared, to make its last effort at gorgeous grandeur be-~ 
fore descending into the ocean in the Gulf of Paria, and emerging again 
with less magnificence but with equal grace in the bocas and Island 
of Trinidad. 

Passing several Aatos, situated among the most enchanting scenes, 
we traversed a long extent of prairie; at length we entered a valley, 
whose general features though not less beautiful were less bold ; groves 
of stately trees, covered with innumerable white blossoms adorned the 
margin of a bubbling rivulet, and, in the forks of the taller trunks, the 
brilliant colours of the blossoms of the orchideous plants, and of the 
wild pines caught the eye in every direction. A few coffee plantations 
now appeared, and the tinkling of a bell struck our ears; we reached 
a turn where the rivulet crossed our path; on the other side was 
erected a wooden cross on which hung achaplet of flowers; beyond this 
there appeared a long avenue and green walk, whose turf was so 
English village-like, that the eye involuntarily searched for the blue- 
bell and violet among the herbage. At the end of this vista were the 
church, the ruined convent walls, and village of Caripe—a prettier 
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scene could scarcely be imagined. We soon found the juez, whose 
preparations had commenced ; we were to remain at Caripe this day, 
and repair to the caverns at our leisure the next, whither the juez and 
the Indian guides were to proceed at daylight to cut torches. 

The judge, being a person of consequence, requires some description ; 
his appearance was by no means creditable to the bench—my compa- 
nion himself, holding a grave judicial situation in one of the West 
India islands, was not a little scandalised for his cloth—an unshaven 
and unwashed face, injudicial garments, and a stirrup eye, or obli- 
quity of vision amounting to a squint, which appeared to have been 
contracted by a habit of scrutinising the value of the inducements that 
were placed in his palm from behind, ere he proceeded daily upon his 
judicial functions, gave him altogether as sinister an air as a judge 
could well wear. 

Having had our dinner prepared by an aged half-caste, who occu- 
pied one of the huts, his worship, the judge, began to make tender 
Inquiries after the demijohn, and his sinister eye rolled over its fair 
proportions as the beam of the lady's eye gilded the portly belly of Sir 
John. We soon gratitied the judge’s anxiety to test the contents by 
preparing for him a calabash of strong punch, his eyes lighted up, and 
he became an agreeable companion ; however, after replenishing this 
calabash again and again, he left us to make ready for the mor- 
TOW. 

It was a lovely night; the silvery light of the moon, aided by 
that of the comet, which was again immediately before us, streamed 
through the arched windows and doors of the old convent; on our left 
was the church, raised upon a terrace of no great elevation, and on 
our right the humble cottages of the Indians; a few palm-tops and 
bananas appeared above the latter, the rest of the valley was lost in 
mist and darkness; a profound stillness reigned around ; 


Nought 
Stirr'd rudely, but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever moved, was gliding like a spirit. 


We could not help recalling to our recollections, Humboldt’s descrip- 
tion of his residence in that convent, whose walls only now remained, 
and the embarrassment of the simple monks lest the travellers should 
perceive that their means of hospitality were nearly exhausted. While 
we stood contemplating the scene, a row of dark figures glided across 
the square, the dim red light of torches appeared in the windows of the 
church, and a strain of music rose through the solemn stilness—it was 
the Indians chanting the ‘* Santo Dios.” It was in such a scene of 
touching simplicity that the sigh of repentance, which earned the listen- 
ing Pert an entrance into Paradise, escaped the wicked man. Whether 
our sensibilities had been excited by the simple poetry of the scene, 
or by the contemplation of the judge over his calabashes of punch, we 
were much affected, and sat up late laying plans for returning during 
the next year to ruralise and loiter away several months in the seques- 
tered village, which were all subsequently forgotten. 

In the morning the juez had gone forward with his party, and, while 
the vapours were yet floating over the valley, we sent out our lively peon 
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to shoot some pheasants which were crowing away among the tree-tops, 
Strolling along a path we met the peon returning unsuccessful, and 
began to fire among the painted paroquets which were chattering amid 
the coral blossoms of some buchares; we found a delicious bath in the 
rivulet which wound down the bottom of the valley. The gardens of 
the Indian cottages, though somewhat dishevelled, still showed traces 
of the care which the friars bestowed upon their cultivation, neat fences, 
abundant fruit-trees, and European flowers and vegetables; there was 
a fascination about this sequestered valley, isolated among the unin- 
habited sierras around, in producing which the evaporation from the 
judge’s punch had no share, 

After a breakfast, excellent in spite of our failure among the phea- 
sants, we started for the caverns, retracing, for about three miles, our 
road of the previous day till we reached a kato, at the entrance toa 
wooded ravine, over which gray rocks towered high; into this gorge we 
turned, proceeding up the bed of a stream, making our way through 
thickets and jungles, and over rough crags, till the sides of the ravine, 
closing in, became more precipitous. Our horses had much difficulty 
in scrambling up the rugged path, but we at length found ourselves in 
front of a vast arch, within which all at first was darkness. The cliff in 
which this portal appeared was covered above with rich foliage, and in 
front of the, cavern there was a tangied mass of heliconias, colossal 
arums, lianas descending from the lofty timber-trees, and palms which 
choked up the approach, while below us the rivulet {foamed over its 
rocky bed. Looking down from the bar which was before the entrance, 
we perceived our party of Indians; they appeared pigmies in the vast- 
ness of the chasm, and were hard at work splitting the dwarf palms, 
and roasting the strips tied into bundles to form our torches,' over a 
good fire. These palms grow abundantly in the valley, the centre of 
the leading shoot is eaten by the Indians, it is of the same flavour as 
the mountain cabbage. We unsaddled our horses under the entrance, 
and sent them’ back to the hato which we had just passed, where there 
were several old sheds, thatched with palm-leaves, used perhaps by the 
last party of Indians, who assemble here annually for the guacharo 
hunt, 

In the appearance of these caverns, which the freaks of nature have 
wrought out of limestone cliffs, there is a great sameness; stalagmite 
and stalactite in every fantastic form, and a succession of chambers to 
which fancy gives the titles of aisles, market crosses, baths, and young 
palaces; but the tropical vegetation at the entrance, and the wild 
screaming of the guacharos in its interior recesses, give to this subterra- 
nean labyrinth an uncouth grandeur which it is difficult to describe. 
The guacharo (steatornis caripensis) is a species of nightjar, feeding, 
however, upon berries and seeds; it is about the size of a large buz- 
zard, cinnamon-coloured, and thinly scattered with white spots. Its 
young, pichons, are reckoned a great delicacy, and, in the month of 
June, when the young birds are loaded with fat, the Indians repair in a 
body to the caverns, and hold a grand chasse: the pichons which are 
noteaten upon the spot are melted down into an oil, which is said to 
continue sweet for ever, and is much used in cooking. In spite of the 
annnal destruction, their numbers are undiminished, the inaccessible 
recesses of the interior sending out fresh swarms. About the hour of 
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dusk, the birds come towards the mouth of the cavern with loud screams, 
and, hovering there for a few seconds, emerge in a long column, 
leaving, as the Indians assert, a watch behind; before daylight 
they return in the same manner, laden with seeds about the size of 
marbles. 

As our torches were not prepared, and we were desirous of having a 
hunt at the mouth of the cavern in the evening, we deferred our ex. 
ploring party till the night. We strolled in, however, to examine as 
far as the daylight might reach; within the entrance, the cavern en- 
larges. The roof is a lofty dome, of which the eye perceives only the 
huge stalactites which point downwards, and the uncouth masses pro- 
jecting from the sides. About 200 paces from the porch, the progress 
is impeded by water; the cries of the fowl, which the Indians formerly 
imagined to be the wailings of the spirits of their departed fathers, call- 
ing them across the Stygian waters ot eternity, can be here distinguished. 
These waters here cross the floor of the cavern, and, stealing sluggishly 
along one of the abutments of the vault, emerge from the darkness. Here 
the rivulet percolates the bar of loose rocks at the mouth of the ca- 
vern, and forms one of the sources of the Caripe river; the latter joins 
the St. John’s river, which falls into the Gulf of Paria, where it isa 
large body of water. 

In looking towards the mouth of the cavern from one point, the en- 
tire scene was reflected upon the mirror-like surface of the waters, here 
widened into a lake—the groups over the fire, with the smoke curling 
upwards, the sunshine at the entrance, the beetling cliff beyond, and the 
massive darkness of the cavern. Returning to the entrance, we found 
that our Indians had not been idle. The jwez had already cheered 
them with a first instalment of rum; they had procured a supply of 
crabs from the river, upon which we made a delicious repast; the 
torches were progressing prosperously, and several long elastic poles 
had been cut; the latter were for knocking down the guacharos as they 
flew out. Scaling the rocks, the Indians selected their stations upon 
a projecting pinnacle, at the narrowest pass, where the long wands 
swept across the vault of the cavern. Towards evening the cries be- 
came Jouder and louder: occasionally a heavy flapping of wings was 
heard, which again retreated ; the screaming at length became hor- 
rible, the whole vault seemed to be in a flutter, the wands swept the 
chasm with a low moaning sound, and, occasionally striking a bird 
with a heavy blow, the guacharo came down with a plump that echoed 
up the cavern. Taking post at the entrance with my gun, the first 
shots, aimed at random into the columns, brought down a brace of 
birds. The wand of the Indians had been equally successful. The 
great body of the birds had at length got out to their feeding grounds; 
those that remained shrieked and hovered about the pinnacles of the 
roof. The Indians received another supply from the demijohn. The 
ox that trod out that corn was not muzzled. The juez, his eye beam- 
ing with pot-valour, ordered the torches to be lighted, and the Stygian 
waters were crossed. 

The torches being dispersed among the rocks, revealed the vastness 
of the cavern’s proportions. At one time we pursued the margin of 
the stream, at another waded up its bed; the banks appeared to be of 
gravel, but, upon examination, they were found to be composed of the 
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sees which the birds drop from their craws; the whole floor was co- 
vered with these to a considerable depth; they are of several kinds, 
and are used by the Indians as a febrifuge. In several places these 
had made sickly efforts at vegetation in the darkness, and the ground 
was covered with a crop of straight, white stalks, two feet in height. 
As we ascended, we found on all sides the remains of the scaffolding, 
by which the Indians mount to gather the young birds out of the re- 
cesses of the roof. Wherever the cavern became narrow, we could 
distinguish plainly the forms of the birds ; they hovered close over our 
heads; their shrieking was diabolical. No wonder that the untutored 
Indians of old feared to cross that river; the sacra fames of the 
Spanish friars for manteca or fat has dispelled the mystery, and their faith 
in the charming fable is gone. We now lost sight of the river, but 
still at intervals heard its waters gurgling among the rocks under the 
surface ; at above half a mile from the entrance, the clay and debris from 
the birds sloped upwards, and, meeting the roof, impeded any further 
progress. letracing our steps for fifty paces, we found a small aper- 
ture, into which, an Indian leading with his torch, we followed with 
difficulty, creeping upon all fours ; descending, we reached a long 
narrow passage down which we waded over our knees in water; above, 
all had been shrieks, confusion, and clamour; here was the stillness of 
the tomb. Continuing our course, we found the clayey banks and margin 
of the water trampled with the footsteps of the lap or spotted cavy. 
The slipperiness of the clay, moistened by the dripping from the roof, 
caused us several falls, The passage opened into a chamber, adorned 
with the most brilliant petrifactions. The surface of the stalactites in 
the upper cavern had been browned with age, here a thing was 
of a radiant whiteness ; the surfaces of the crystallisation glittered with 
prismatic colouring; it might have been taken for the cavern in 
which Aladdin, decoyed by the magician, gathered the jewelled fruit ; 
crystal baths, clustering pillars, gothic tracery, all gemmed with the 
most dazzling brilliancy. We had reached the end, and our torches 
were burning low while we were gazing on the scene. We reluctantly 
commenced our retreat. The clamour of the fowls announced our ar- 
rival near the passage into the upper regions, into which we soon as- 
cended, We here called a council of war; there remained some minor 
branches to be explored, but the impatience of the Indians to return to 
the demijohn could not be controlled. They declared that the torches 
would burn out, and that we should be lost and buried alive. We could 
not learn that any thing new was to be seen, and, having already gone 
three-quarters of a mile into the bowels of the earth, we retreated 
towards the fires at the entrance. Here, after drying ourselves before 
a fire that would have roasted an ox, we prepared some supper ; we 
then flung ourselves upon our cloaks at a short distance, resigning the 
demijohn to the willing custody of the juez, who promised that a 
few of the party should remain sober for the chasse before daybreak, 
and we fell off into a profound sleep. 

I dreamed that I was finally damned, and, starting up ftom the 
troubled slumber, gazed upon a scene which few but those whose mis- 
deeds have earned for them the abode of which I dreamed, can have 
witnessed. The shrieking of the birds still re-echoed up the vaulted 
domes and winding galleries of the cavern ; but the yells of the frantic 
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group, whose orgies were in progress round the flaming fire, rose far 
above their discord. Immediately before us stood the juez de paz, his 
eye rolling with unholy lustre, affecting to control the rabid crew— 
himself the high-priest of the revels, and at his feet stood the demi- 
john. The Indians, late so mild and melancholy, seemed possessed of 
a hundred devils; some danced round the flames, one plunged a pole 
into the embers, and, rolling about a large log, which I at first took for 
a roasted comrade, sent up jets of flame, lighting up the salient crags 
and rugged arches that spanned the huge cavern ; one sat mood 
and apart, with his toes at the edge of the fire, now sobbing violently, 
now bursting into a long remonstrance with the fire for encroaching 
upon his toes, but making no effort to remove them; some were al- 
ready numbered with the dead—drunk. Among these were the pro- 
prietor of the Aafo at the entrance of the valley which led up to the 
cave, and his friends, who had joined our party out of compliment to 
the demijohn ; a more demoniac group could not be imagined. I 
roused my companion, who was not far off; he, too, had been long 
watching the scene—esprit de corps had, hitherto kept him silent ; he 
blushed, perhaps, for the bench, and hoped that the errors of a brother 
judge might escape notice. 

We, however, now both arose. Looking towards the mouth of 
the cavern, what a contrast with the demon revelry within. The 
night was calm, still, and starlight; not a breath of wind ruffled 
the foliage of the trees around ; the silvery comet shot diagonally across 
the are of the heavens, which the vaulted entrance permitted us to 
see. We strolled out for awhile, but soon resolved upon an attempt 
to break up the party within, who were beginning to quarrel and 
brandish their cutlasses. We, with difficulty, drew the judge apart, 
and induced him to withdraw the demijohn. That functionary de- 
livered himself of a voluble protest against the immorality of drunken- 
ness, invoked our sympathy in his misfortune in being condemned to 
exercise his grave functions among such debauched savages, but 
ended by remonstrating successfully with his flock; and, with the 
promise of the remainder of the demijohn when the chasse should 
be concluded in the morning, they fell off successively into a slumber 
around the fire. 

At daylight, as the birds appeared hovering over the entrance, we 
again turned out; the scene of the evening was repeated, several birds 
were knocked down, and the Indians demanded and received their re- 
ward, the demijohn. We betook ourselves to the task of preserving 
the skins of some of the birds, while breakfast was prepared by our 
peon, who had partaken but sparingly of the night’s carouse. My 
companion and I felt some delicacy about offering a pecuniary grati- 
fication to so distinguished a personage as the juez de paz, and were 
consulting together as to whether it would not be better to refer the 
matter to our host at San Francisco, when the worthy functionary re- 
lieved us of our embarrassment by naming the amount, and offering 
to distribute what was proper among the party; the latter seemed 
strongly impressed with the belief that their judge was not a very 
Daniel, and argued loudly that he had kept the lion’s share of the dol- 
lars, in calming which derogatory suspicions the demijohn was nearly 
emptied. Although himself powerfully refreshed, the juez certainly 
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exerted himself manfully in restraining the extravagances of his 
charge. By the time we had breakfasted, he had dispersed some of 
the maniacs, and promised to remain with the rest and the demijohn 
to the last, to prevent them from cutting one another’s throats, a pas- 
time in which an Indian carouse generally terminates. 

In leaving the caverns, we overtook the stragglers, making the woods 
and rocks re-echo with their howlings. We stopped at the hato before- 
mentioned, near the entrance to the valley, having overtaken its pro- 
prietor endeavouring to reel homewards, a consummation which, with 
much ingenuity, he effected. We remained here some time to finish 
our birds. At this hato is prepared all the tobacco which grows at 
the entrances of the cavern; it is esteemed the best in Venezuela. 
While we were occupied with our birds, the wife rolled the cigars which 
we asked to purchase, unwinding a tong coil of tobacco which was pre- 
pared for the market, and the children prepared a rude meal. We 
reached San Francisco late in the evening ; half of our birds had been 
shaken out of a cloak in which we had rolled them in jolting down the 
rugged hills. Our host was as keen in his politics and voluble in his 
gasconading as before. We gladly retired to our hammocks and slept. 
Our peon did not return till late the next morning, and our departure was 
delayed till noon. Our host was reading to his family a description of 
the caverns from some numbers of a periodical published at Cumana, 
where we had procured them. He referred to us constantly to corro- 
borate the author’s account ; few of the party, though so near, had 
ever had the curiosity to pay the caverns a visit. 

A juez de paz, it may be as well to mention, in order to avoid libel- 
ling the bench of Venezuela, in spite of the imposing title, is simply a 
parochial magistrate, who decides in cases not exceeding twenty 
piastres. There is an appeal from these to courts of arbitration, and 
from the latter to the courts of firstinstance. The judge who presides in 
the court of first instance, is selected by the governors of the provinces 
from among those declared eligible by the provincial deputations, and 
their appointments cease after four years, when they may be re-elected. 
There are also superior courts, composed of three judges each, and 
also the supreme court of Caraccas. 

Our ride to Aragua, where we were to send back our horses, was 
hot, and the road, which we were told was ‘‘ piedrosita,” deserved no 
such qualifying termination to the epithet. It was in some places car- 
ried over a wilderness. of rocks. Aragua is a wattle and dab village, 
placed at the foot of the sierra country and verge of the llanos ; here 
we slept, engaging horses to start with before daylight. 

In travelling through these villages, where there are no posadas or 
hotels, the stranger either provides himself with letters, or addresses 
himself to the head person of the place, who either receives him himself 
with primitive hospitality, or provides for him an apartment; the latter 
often consists of only two hooks for his hammock, and a safe place for 
his baggage. The head men in the villages are generally landed pro- 
prietors, but, though living in rude abundance of rough fare, there is 
yet a deficiency of money to turn their land to account, which the fu- 
ture gentry endeavour to remedy by keeping small shops ; by a few 
trifing purchases in these, it is easy to repay their hospitality, and ren- 
der one’s self a profitable as well as acceptable visiter. Before daylight 
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we were on our new horses, and under way across the savannahs, into 
which we had penetrated a good distance by daylight. The horses 
were cruelly rough in their paces, and in spite of the hard condition into 
which our long wandering life had brought us, the dromedary canter 
of these ungainly beasts was intolerable. After several attempts at 
altering their action, we were reduced to a simple walk to escape utter 
dislocation. The llanos of Cumana, through which we were passing, 
differed widely from the monotonous plains of those of Caraceas, 
Here the loose patches of forest, interspersed among the savannahs, 
seemed to have been laid out by the hand of a landscape gardener; 
the season was auspicious; the cedars (cedrella odorata and bignonia 
leucorylon) were in full bloom ; their tall graceful stems moderately 
broken into lateral boughs, shot up to a hundred and twenty feet, co- 
vered with the richest foliage, or laden with blushing blossoms. The 
bases of these trees are fortified by enormous buttresses, capable of 
being sawn into slabs of any dimensions, for handsome tables or fur- 
niture, luxuries little appreciated in the remoter parts of the republic, 
Interspersed with these, one of the most singular timber trees is the 
cannon ball tree (couroupite quayanensis\, its stem is tall, straight, 
and tolerably massive, breaking into boughs towards the summit, co- 
vered with a rich dark-green foliage; at right angles with the stem, and 
from the base to where the boughs commence, spring numerous flower- 
stalks, some laden with large pink and orange blossoms, others with 
spherical seed-vessels, hard and heavy, of every dimension, froma 
grape-shot to a thirteen-inch shell. The ground is strewed with the 
fallen fruit, which has all the appearance of rusty cannon-shot. There 
is no gloom in the forests here ; large colonies of parrots and_paro- 
quets are incessantly screaming and chattering above ; the masses of 
vegetation are agrecably broken, and the variety is unceasing. At one 
spot we could count eight distinct species of palms, all beautiful, and 
the common bamboo, of which we had hitherto not seen much in Vene- 
zuela, here gathered itself into graceful groups, and waved its plumes 
on high. We breaktasted at the village of Chaguarama, and, travers- 
ing the savannahs beyond, which were more thickly-studded with hatos, 
we arrived at the banks of the Guarapiche. Along these, several 
clumps of erythrinas yet laden with their coral blossoms, gave tokens 
of cottee and cocoa plantations ; several canoes and large boats were 
moored in the river or hauled up on the banks. We ascended the 
steep bank which led up from the river, and on the platform above 
found the town of Maturin. The Gefe Politico received us with much 
hospitality, and we were soon deposited in our apartments. 


Caap. XII. 


Maturin—The banished Host—Arson—Monagas’s Hatos—Embarkation on 
the Guarapiche—A_ riotous Shooting Party—The Heart of the Forest— 
The dead Boa—A Night on the River—The Swamp—The dead Forest— 
The Caio Colorado—Embarkation of Cattle—The Gulf of Paria—The 
Manchineal Apple, an Episode—The Bocas—Whale Fishery and Trumpet 
Fishes—Port of Spain— West Indian Hotel-keepers—Destruction of Guar 
daloupe—Naparimo—Iced Hock— Finis. 


Marvriy, the scene of many a conflict during the revolutionary wary 
frequently taken, retaken, plundered, and burnt, from before whose 
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wattle and dab walls, Monteverde, the pacificator, fled discomfited, and 
in the course of whose obstinate resistance, the sanguinary royalist 
general, Boves, fell, just as the captaincy-general was within his 
grasp, had awakened from its peaceful slumbers some nights before 
our arrival and found itself half burnt down. The conflagration 
had been attributed to incendiaries ; it was at any rate certain that 
much pillage took place during the confusion, and, during the sub- 
sequent evening, fires had unaccountably broken out in other quarters 
of the town, a special police had been called out, guards had been 
mounted, patrols had gone round hourly; our host, the Gefe Politico 
did his possible to keep the peace and his countenance, and the inha- 
bitants were loudly discussing the merits of their various contrivances 
for resisting the element. The carrat palm was considered a most 
incombustible thatch, when not surrounded by inflammable company, 
and the owners of the few zinc roofs were making assurance doubly 
sure, by plastering all the wood-work of the interior with clay. One 
long street had been completely burnt, and several cross streets were 
also in cinders. 

The Gefe Politico, a grave-looking old gentleman, had formerly emi- 
crated during some crisis of the civil war to ‘Trinidad. He recognised, 
witile we were at dinner, in my companion, the son of a gentleman in 
whose house, during his banishment, he had worked as a mason, and 
recounted, with some glee, to his family that he had frequently been 
obliged to rob the fruit-trees about the house to assuage his hunger. 
While we were sitting, the alarm of fire was given; the host endea- 
voured to take it coolly, people ran about with cutlasses, and patrols 
arrived for arms; the fire nad been, however, put out. The same scene 
of alarm was repeated frequently during our stay. 

Maturin is constructed of rude materials, the host’s house was in 
the principal square, and opposite was the principal church, equally 
unpretending. The valleys of Cumanacoa and St. Antonio might 
well contribute one of their handsome Indian-built churches to adorn 
the populous and mercantile capital of the Ilanos of Cumana. The 
best house in the square—which, however, was extremely humble in its 
exterior—belonged to a General Monagas, then absent in Caraccas, 
reported to be the wealthiest man in Venezuela. In one of his hatos 
in the neighbourhood, called the Tigre, there were supposed to be 
60,000 head of cattle running wild; a relative of his, whom we encoun- 
tered, had just returned from the annual Ilanero business or pastime 
of branding the young ones. The country is surrounded by eighty 
mounted peons, who beat the cattle into the centre, when each singles 
out a young bull, separates him from the herd, lassoes, flings, brands, 
and cuts him. The sport requires expert horsemanship, dexterity in 
flinging the lasso, and no small address in overcoming the struggles of 
the captured cattle, some of whom are extremely fierce. It was thus 
that the llanero cavalry were trained, but horses have become scarce in 
the Ilanos since the war, and it is only men of wealth, like Monagas, 
that can afford to collect a sufficient number to keep their hatos in order. 

General Monagas was a leader of some note during the civil war, 
but in 1836, imagining that his abilities fitted him for a small inde- 
pendent sovereignty, he joined the reformers. Baffled in his ambitious 
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views by Paez, he was nevertheless freely pardoned; he is even now 
supposed to possess all the inclination, if he had the power, to head a 
separate party, and some say that the wealth which he accumulates is 
reserved fora grand effort. His herds find aready market in the West 
India islands; her majesty’s troops in those possessions can testif 

from years of weary mastication to the toughness of the beef, but the 
dollars for which he exchanges it, whether from penury or ambition, are 
carefully hoarded. 

Maturin, though the seaport of these llanos, is thirteen leagues dis- 
tant by water from the Cano Colorado, where the Guarapiche becomes 
navigable for schuoners; above that point the navigation is carried on 
by canoes and boats ; the river is a continued rapid, and impeded by 
prostrate forest trunks. The cattle are driven overland to the place of 
embarkation; the road, or forest-track leading through mire and 
swamp. The perils and difficulties of this road were amply detailed to 
us by some English shopkeepers of Maturin, who had just travelled that 
way in preference to the river, which they declared doubly perilous. 
We finally decided upon shooting the river, and for this purpose hired 
a canoe and three boatmen, and took our places for Trinidad in a cat- 
tle-schooner belonging to our host, which was waiting at the Caiio 
Colorado, and for the crew of which our canoe was to be half laden 
with bastimento, or provisions. In the afternoon of the last day of the 
month, we embarked in our canoe, formed of a single trunk. It 
was about three feet wide, one half was loaded up with the eternal 
tasajo tor the schooner’s crew, the other with our portmanteaus and 
sea-stock ; hides were laid over all; on the top of this we seated our- 
selves, provided with umbrellas, to moderate the force of the sun ; our 
boatmen took their stations, two at the head and one at the stern, and 
we were soon launched upon the current of the Guarapiche. 

There was a scorching sun, but the river here being only thirty or 
forty yards across, we were protected from its rays at intervals by 
the shade of the thickets along the banks. The windings of the river 
are intricate, the direct distance being only eight leagues, the course of 
the stream thirteen. Two of our boatmen were negroes, and plied 
their poles in silence, but the patrone was a Zambo, or half-Indian, with 
a hare lip and cleft nose, through which he spoke; like all men who 
have any impediment in their speech, he was, however unintelligible, 
a determined talker, and having at an early opportunity secured a 
bottle of rum out of our basket, he sustained his volubility by repeatedly 
testing the contents. We passed several haciendas, and stopped at 
one belonging to our late host, where we tcok in a supply of oranges, 
limes, and plantains, with which the trees were laden. Towards dusk, 
we stopped for the night at a group of shed-huts, where our hare- 
lipped steersman had his domus et placens uxor. 

The river being too dangerous to navigate after dusk, after a rude 
meal we got into our hammocks to sleep. Scarcely had our eyes closed 
when we were roused by the return of a shooting-party to the huts. 
They were Zambos, and men of colour, indeed of every colour but 
white, and assembled round our huts to stare at and inspect the stran- 
gers; with some difficulty we succeeded in dispersing the unwelcome 
visiters, and again closed our eyes. 
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In the morning I was aroused by a mighty noise beside me, and, 
starting up, found within a few inches of my nose the jaws of a great 
he-donkey braying forth an amorous lament, which was echoed by the 
forest; one of the shooting-party had tied him up to the posts of the 
hut. The howling monkeys had now commenced their frantic concert, 
and we turned out to re-embark. As the sun rose, we were shooting 
down the rapids, beset by huge upturned trunks and misshapen boughs 
projecting upward; at one time we shot under some fallen forest 
patriarch, whose roots yet rested on one bank, while his boughs were 
plunged deep in the mud and water at the other; at another, the tim- 
ber had fallen from either bank, and to shoot the narrow and tortuous 
channel in safety required all the skill of our crew: on, however, we 
shot, each bend of the river disclosing a scene more magnificent than 
the last. We were in the heart of the forest, but no gloomy forest of 
the north, rigid with pines, and impervious to daylight; the gorgeous 
vegetation was broken into a thousand forms exquisitely beautiful, and 
the glowing beams of the morning sun revelled in the loveliness of the 
landscape. Even the fallen trunks, though their dead, gaunt boughs 
projected, stripped of bark, were covered by masses of parasites, and 
festooned with creepers, threatening to entangle our frail canoe as we 
shot under. 

We had imagined that our English acquaintances in Maturin had 
indulged in an imaginative flight, when they spoke of the path being 
beset by snakes; we, however, saw a sufficient number here to convince 
us these were no weak inventions; one in particular, a handsome black 
snake, with a chesnut belly, we observed repeatedly twined among the 
logs, or gliding along the banks; several of these we shot at, when they 
would drop off the logs, and, if only wounded, swim off with their 
heads above water. They were about six or seven feet long; if poi- 
sonous the antidote was abundant, the guacho vejucho fringed the banks 
throughout the course of the stream. 

In darting round a sharp bend, we came upon a boa coiled up upon 
a sand-bank, the first impulse was to fire into him; he was, however, 
already dead, and the flies were busy about his head, he was nearly 
twenty feet long, and of great thickness; his colours were vivid, and 
his attitude so natural, that he must have been killed only a few hours 
before at one blow, while asleep. 

In one or two spots a small » ese had been made, and a few scat- 
tered sheds, the sound of the axe, and the white smoke wreathing up- 
wards, showed where man had intruded upon the demesne of nature. 
At one of these, where we landed, we found some admirable musk- 
melons and bananas; the few inhabitants seemed to find occupation 
enough for their guns among the game. ‘The cedars, standing out in 
bold relief from the humbler bush, were here gigantic, and, as the 
breeze fanned their summits, the pink blossoms fell in a shower to 
the earth, or reaching the river were hurried along its current. Now 
as we swept along, a vista would open through the forest, apparently 
carpeted with the smoothest turf, while the pouie tree (bignonia ser- 
ratifolia), dazzling the eye with its golden bloom, would rear its lofty 
proportions from the banks, grouped with the cannon-shot tree, the 
ceiba, and multitudes of gaudy creepers. These vistas are formed by 
the drainage of the inundations during the rainy season; the rugged 
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channels were now concealed by the chiguire-grass, tangled and imper- 
vious, though wearing a surface deceptively smooth. At another bend, 
a small green prairie would discover itself, thickly clad in the same 
rich grass to the height of several feet, Again the stream would 
enter the precincts of a bamboo grove. The numerous clustering 
columns shot up on high, and curved gracefully outwards till they 
intersected aloft, forming innumerable arcades and gothic aisles, a la- 
byrinth of sylvan gothic architecture, while the more scattered clumps 
were bent to the ground by their feathery foliage, or arranged 
themselves in graceful plumes upon the salient banks of the river.* 

Amid all this gorgeous variety in the vegetable kingdom, animal life 
is not deficient ; the monkeys, whose howlings never cease, show them- 
selves in family groups among the boughs, while the chiguire lies hid 
under his favourite pastures. Bright blue and yellow macaws pass 
and repass overhead, uttering hoarse cries, while flocks of painted par- 
rots, and whole colonies of glittering paroquets keep up an incessant 
chatter above; the stakes and boughs which project out of the water 
are covered with cormorants, divers, and herons, drying their wings or 
watching their prey, and kingfishers dart over the water, glancing in 
the sun, while the little spotted flycatcher runs along the river’s edge, 
heedless of ihe boat, piercing his prey as it suns itself upon the rolling 
stones, 

The river contains fine fish : one of our boatmen made a blow with 
his pole at a huge gymnotus, as he lay close to the edge in shallow 
water; the fish bounced partially out of the water, but got away, indeed 
there was no attempt to detain him, his galvanic battery enabling him 
to enforce the motto of, ‘* Wha dare meddle wi’ me 2” 

The evening came on as we were gliding through this ever-shifting 
scene, yet unwearied with gazing; we had eaten little, expecting to be 
landed where there would be a clear place for cooking, and boughs for 
our hammocks; it became, however, nearly dark just as we approached 
a dangerous part of the descent, and we were forced to haul the boat 
alongside of the bank and prepare to pass the night there. The boat- 
men refused to land, and laughed at our attempts to do so; they 
assured us the place was infested with boas, rattle-snakes, and jaguars ; 
it was at any rate impenetrable. 

We were on the borders of a large lagoon, skirted by a dead forest ; 
the forest had apparently been on fire some years before, the huge stems 
alone shot up with their gaunt boughs, naked and charred ; but the 
forks still loaded with pines, and broad-leaved parasites, and covered 
by innumerable water-fow! attracted by the lagoon, besides pheasants, 
pauxis, and all the parrot-tribe, the usual tenants of these regions. 
The lagoon was at this time a swamp overrun with rank herbage, it was 





* I have seen the bamboo much more luxuriant elsewhere; there is a bamboo 
valley in the island of Grenada, on the mountain-path from La Brea to Grand 
Etang, in the fashioning of whose gigantic sylvan architecture, the hand of nature 
has used all the symmetry of art. There is a legend of the Rhine that the archi- 
tect of the Cathedral of Cologne bartered his eternal welfare for the inspiration 
which imagined the glories of that sublime fragment. The architect jockeyed the 
devil, but by a compromise the cathedral remained unfinished: had he been trans- 
ported in his sleep to that valley without the aid of the Evil One, and awakened in 
the midst of its magnificence, the inspiration would have been equal; he would 
have saved his soul alive, and the cathedral might long since have been completed. 
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also foggy: it was one of those scenes, over which, in tropical climes, 
yellow fever and black vomit flit incarnate, and where calenture loves 
to dwell for ever. The boat was narrow, and, being loaded over the 
sides, to sleep upon it required nicer balancing than sleepers usually 
practise; however, after making what supper we could, and propi- 
tiating the malignant spirits of the swamp with a burnt-offering of cigars, 
we attempted the feat. 

We were soon roused by the rain, which began to descend in an 
ominous drizzle; however, sleeping and smoking alternately, we got 
through the night, and moved off with the first daylight ; the fogs were 
soon dispelled by the morning sun. We had not yet cleared the dead 
forest, the sight of the game in every direction was tantalising, the 
birds were perching and flying about almost within shot, and the space 
between us and them seemed spread with a carpet, it was, however, the 
impervious Cchiguire grass and low bush, and we were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with admiring only and planning excursions to return 
hither accompanied by a party of shooting peons acquainted with the 
forest tracks from Trinidad, the higher wages of that island attracting 
numerous peons from the main to labour during the cane season, 

The blue and yellow macaws were here in great numbers; they 
occupied the trees in pairs. We also here saw, for the first time, an 
extraordinary looking bird, whose cry not unlike the braying of the 
jackass, we had before heard in the Delta of the Oronooka; it was the 
arouca or horned screamer (palamedia cornuta), he is considerably larger 
than a turkey-cock and has formidable spurs upon his wings, which 
make him a treacherous pet; we met him afterwards in the latter ca- 
pacity in Trinidad. Here we first saw him perched upon the dead 
beughs, uttering his grotesque cries with a spasmodic action of the 
head and throat; shortly afterwards, we saw several of them in pairs, 
and picked up in the water one which had been drowned. We had 
made good progress by noon, when, having shot a lap or spotted cavy, 
our crew were in ecstacies, and we landed to breakfast. ‘The lap was 
scalded and split into two, one half was boiled, the other stretched 
upon twigs and roasted; it might have been that our fare latterly had 
been very wretched, but the little beast was delicious; it reminded us 
of cur diverting squire’s characteristic description of the armadillo, 
“ Qui, je vous assure, sur mon honneur, qwil y a quelque chose du sub- 
lime dans le gotit de ce met la.” After descending for two hours more, 
the river became wider, less rapid, and deep. Several schooners were 
moored along the banks, their white sails as they hung loose cutting 
sharply against the dark forest back-ground ; there appeared groups 
of huts,. with cattle embarkation places, formed of bamboo enclosures, 
narrowing towards the water’s-edge, to force the cattle to the proper 
spot. Passing several of these, we found our own schooner at a simi- 
lar forest village. The Spanish skipper had taken his cargo of oxen 
on board, and only awaited our arrival, and that of the bastimento, 
We embarked, the sweeps were put out, and we were soon descending 
the Caio Colorado. There was at one time a populous wild Indian 
village at the Cano Colorado; the simple Indians lived on terms of 
friendship and barter with the sailors and peons who frequented the port; 
but, the sailors having upon one occasion made all the male Indians drunk, 
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while they were lying overpowered by the rosy god—if, indeed, a god 
who drinks rum can be rosy—they adjourned to their huts, where they 
made themselves so perfectly at home, that the Indians, next morn- 
ing, shocked at the Sabine gallantry of the sailors, dispersed through 
the woods ; they now never visit the port but in small parties, and are 
never accompanied by their women. The first contact of the wild man 
with remote civilisation is seldom to the advantage of the former or 
the credit of the latter. Our new skipper was evidently a keen sports- 
man, spying a pouxi among the boughs of a tree, he was in an in- 
stant, gun in hand, in a little canoe which was towed astern ; how he 
managed to balance himself on board so tiny a vessel, it was difficult 
to imagine; the canoe shot across, and disappeared among the hang- 
ing boughs; the skipper shortly reappeared, he had fired, but unsuccess- 
fully. Rowing on for two hours after dark, we began to perceive, from 
the luminous wake and the brilliant plash of the oars, that we had 
reached the salt water. 

In the morning we found ourselves in a broad channel ; we passed 
the mouth of the St. John’s River, here a broad estuary, in the night ; 
we had visited one of its sources in the caverns of the guacharos. As 
we passed on, we observed large flocks of the scarlet ibis feeding along 
the mud banks, in company with the milk-white egrets. The sun 
flashed brightly upon their scarlet plumage as they flew off in long lines. 
We anchored within the bar to wait for full tide, to enable us to pass 
it, and were shortly joined by another schooner, also laden with cattle. 
The crew of the latter were rather in a state of festivity; our skipper 
shook his head as he listened to their rioting, and prophesied that their 
employers would lose some cattle before they got into Port of Spain. 
The cattle, indeed, require constant watching; one or other, fatigued 
by the constrained position, will fling himself down, when his head 
remains suspended by the horns, by which he is fastened, and the oxen 
on each side get astride of his hind-quarters. If he is not extricated 
by the crew, he either gets his neck broke or is smothered. Sailors 
are a thirsty race everywhere ; the only drunkenness we had seen in 
Venezuela was among the boatmen of San Fernando d’Apure, on the 
wharf at La Guayra, and in this schooner. I must except the scene 
in the caverns, but that was an Indian debauch; the Indians embrace 
every opportunity of getting drunk ; that state of excitement is their 
elysium ; and though the juez de paz and some peons did join 
them upon that occasion, they, too, probably had an Indian cross in 
their blood. 

We crossed the bar late, and the next morning were on the usually 
placid surface of the Gulf of Paria. The breeze was fresh, but right 
against us. In the course of the morning, an ungainly monster mass 
of flesh or fish floated past us; it was a huge cuttle-fish, the crew be- 
came in a state of great excitement; two of them, half Indians, 
stripped themselves, got into the little canoe before described, and 
went off with the intention of capturing the piece of flotsam, which 
is esteemed a delicacy ; there appeared to be at any rate quantity on 
the carcass, if not quality. The sea was rough enough for the gulf, 
but the little boat went over the waves merrily; the crew were, how- 
ever, disappointed of their feast, the cuttle-fish went down as they ap- 
proached. We passed the port of Guiria in the afternoon, where there 
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were a few vessels lying at anchor, and the next morning anchored at 
a small village, consisting of three or four houses, where the crew were 
to cut grass. Our schooner was not well found as to cordage ; the 
deficiency was forcibly brought to my individual notice by the break- 
ing loose of the boom as we were swinging round; the spar caught me 
in the back, and knocked me overboard. I fortunately pitched clear 
of the canoe which was alongside, and there were no sharks. The 
accident cost me a ducking, and the Spaniards numerous “ carrambas” 
and a luminous explanation of the reasons why the strands of the 
rope would give. The landing-place smelt strongly of yellow fever, 
and we found it necessary to wade for some distance through black 
mud, The shore was fringed with mangroves and manchineal trees ; 
the poisonous qualities of the latter are well known. If a horse is 
tied up to its boughs in a shower, or allowed to rub himself against 
its leaves, the hair and skin peel off, and he is lucky if he escapes 
losing his eyes. An affecting tale is told in one of the West India 
islands, which deserves to be recorded. A wire-haired Scotch ma- 
nager, lately landed, saw the daughter of a burly commissary, and 
loved. The fiery hues of his manly whisker soon kindled a flame in 
the gentle bosom of the lady. How oft they sighed ; how oft they 
spoke of love, it boots not here to say. The lovers strolled along the 
beach, and, attracted by the broad shade of a stately manchineal, 
seated themselves at its roots. Whether the serpent formed one of 
the dram, pers., or they simply attempted the rehearsal of a tableau 
vivant of the Temptation in the Garden, it is impossible to say; certain 
it is that the lady plucked an apple, fair to the eye and sweet to the 
nostril, ate of it, and gave it to the lover, who ate also. They were 
shortly seized with the most excruciating and unsentimental pains ; 
they gave themselves up for lost, and were wretched, for they were not 
French, to feed their loves upon charcoal fumes and prussic acid. A 
benevolent nigger passed by at the moment, and hearing what was 
the matter, hastened to the sea-side, and returning with a calabash of 
sea-water, insisted upon their swallowing it down; alternately they 
sipped and sipped again, and their pains became less acute; after re- 
peated calabashes, they found themselves sufficiently recovered to 
return home. Their further loves are not material to the story, which 
was intended to show that the poison and the antidote are found 
together. The manchineal tree grows upon the edge of the sea, and the 
beach is strewed with its apples. 

The name of the village, or cluster of cottages, was Patao; the ser- 
vants of the principal house told us that their mistress had gone to 
town that morning, meaning across the gulf to Port of Spain. Cut 
off from the rest of Venezuela, they considered their capital to be that 
of Trinidad. ‘Trinidad, however fertile, imports almost all the provi- 
sions for her capital from this coast. The laziness of her labourers 
increases with their wages ; their provision grounds furnish but little 
to the markets; the niggers, with double the wages that are givea in 
the other British islands, work less, and as servants, are the most 
worthless in the world. A cook generally selects the occasion of a 
ditner-party to intimate to his master that he is tired of his service, or 
wants to visit his friends. The butler takes leave just as the guests are 
considering that the tedious half-hour before dinner has already been 
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protracted beyond endurance. ‘“ Would that that great man, Wilber- 
force, were alive (see Stanley’s speech), to see the race of scoundrels 
that he has elevated from being beasts of the field to an independence 
to which the labouring classes of the fatherland will never attain.” A 
gentleman goes to his stable, and sees a great, long-sided, strange 
nigger, with his clothes a great deal too tight to admit of his stooping, 
affecting to rub down his horse with a pocket-handkerchief, or a bit of 
paper, between his forefinger and thumb, Upon inquiry, he finds that 
his own groom has left his service, and deputed this elegantly-dressed 
substitute to complete his month. It is not always, however, that a 
substitute is even thought of. 

We remained till late at the village of Patao, at the back of which 
were several large plantations of plantains and gardens, from which 
the supplies for Trinidad are derived. Our skipper was right; the 
schooner which arrived at the bar of the Guarapiche with us, came in 
in the course of the morning with two dead oxen, and another carouse 
commenced among the crew ; towards dusk we re-embarked, and the 
next morning found ourselves beating up from the Bocas towards Port 
of Spain. 

The scenery about the Bocas is extremely beautiful; the islands rise 
up abruptly; their bases wrought by the action of the waves into 
numerous caverns, whence issue in the evening flights of diablotins, 
a smaller species of guacharo, but used in the same manner for food. 
Their summits are covered with a variety of timber. Their minia- 
ture valleys and their shores, where low, are enlivened with numerous 
cottages and fishing villages. In some of the islands within, there are 
whale fisheries; when the whale is taken, there appears to be a perfect 
understanding between the sharks, which abound here, and _ the fisher- 
men; the latter dig away the blubber, and the former dash in and tear 
off large masses at each mouthful, never attempting to molest the 
sailors, even if they should fall into the water. An extraordinary fish 
called the syrene, or trumpet-fish, is said to frequent the Bocas; never 
having heard the music, though frequently passing through the Bocas, 
1 extract a description from a local history of Trinidad. The fisherman 
who plies his labours among the islets, is certainly much more likely 
to see the wonders of the deep than a simple passenger. ‘‘ Immediately 
under the vessel, | heard a deep and not unpleasing sound, similar to 
that one might imagine to proceed from a thousand olian harps; 
this ceased, and deep twanging notes succeeded ; these gradually 
swelled into an uninterrupted stream of singular sounds, like the boom- 
ing of a number of Chinese gongs under the water; to these sounds 
succeeded notes that had a faint resemblance to a wild chorus of a 
hundred human voices, singing out of tune in a deep bass ; but to at- 
tempt to describe this submarine concert is vain, because no sound like 
it is to be found in art or nature.” 

Beating up from the Bocas, Gaspar Island is passed, where the 
Spanish Admiral, Apodaca, burnt and sunk his fleet to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the English at the capture of the island. The 
hulls of these vessels are said to be sometimes distinguished by the 
fishermen as their boats pass over the spot in smooth water, and the 
waters of the Gulf of Paria are often glassy smooth. Passing the 
five islands studded with the picturesque bathing lodges of the 
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wealthier inhabitants of the islands, we began to open the lovely valley 
of Diego Martin, when darkness came on. It was late when we ap- 
proached the red flare of the light-house, surrounded by a confusion of 
masts, hulls, and long streaks of light reflected from the windows of 
the houses on the quays. 

The female innkeepers of the West Indies are a race peculiar to these 
islands. However tenacious of the maiden prefix, they have generally 
contributed their mite towards the population, and it is difficult to 
know at first which they most pique themselves upon, the title of the 
maiden or the performance of the matron. Miss Caroline Lee points 
with a bland smile to one little brown indiscretion, in the fashioning of 
which she has been assisted by a Captain of Grenadiers, another is the 
result of a government secretary, another the leisure of a member of the 
bench; but to each partner of their labours they invariably pay the 
compliment of going into mourning if they hear of his death. Miss 
Betsey Austin has worn mourning ever since the demise of his 
Majesty William IV., who, while a midshipman, visited the loyal 
Island of Barbados. We landed, and found Miss Bertram’s hotel 
full; we repaired, by her advice, to Miss Kitty’s, whose house was ex- 
tremely filthy, and could furnish us with but a very frugal supper. My 
companion, who considered justly that we had already had enough of 
bad fare, and that it was high time to alter the system, set out to 
look for some friends whom he might arouse; I remained lazily where 
Iwas. Miss Kitty’s assurances that there were no cockroaches in the 
bedroom were fallacious. Alas! there were enough to have pulled 
me out of bed bodily if they had come at me all together. 

Port of Spain is the prettiest town in the West Indies. Having 
been burnt down some years back, it has since been built up of stone 
upon the regular ground-plan which has been adopted in the cities of 
the Spanish main, but the hand of taste has directed the whole. The 
Almeida is planted with superb timber trees; the palmeit, the most 
architectural in form among the inhabitants of the forest, has been se- 
lected to form its angles. A large square, railed in in front of the church, 
is divided into walks, and fitted with plantations of native and exotic 
trees. The Catholic cathedral, which fronts the end of the Almeida, 
is highly creditable to the architectural taste of the projectors, in the 
interior especially ;_ the frame-work of the roof, and all the gothic fit- 
tings up, worked in the hard timbers of the island, might challenge 
competition in most countries; the unseemly saints and flaunting 
cherubs of Venezuela have no place here. The houses of Port of Spain 
have each their garden in front or rear, or both; and the inhabitants 
have a pride in collecting into these the most beautiful flowering shrubs 
and the rarest specimens from their forests. The environs are lovely ; 
the roads—what a contrast with the roads we had left !—smooth as 
eravel-walks, and each leading out through a scene that might be 
taken for a continued park ; pursuing the road to St. Anne’s, the fine 
broad savannah, the well-laid out pleasure-grounds, the botanical gar- 
dens, all attest the refined mind of Sir Ralph Woodford, to whom 
every thing that art has done for Trinidad is referred, though he found 
the island fashioned in beauty to his hand. The barracks of St. 
James’s are a handsome pile of buildings, surrounded by ranges of 
cast-iron pillars, among the loveliest groups of grugru palms, bam- 
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boos, and sand-box trees, placed at the entrance of the beautiful 
valley of Marival, and commanding from the upper verandah as fair a 
prospect as the eye would wish to gaze upon; but there lurks upon 
the borders of the placid gulf, among the rank vegetation of a marsh, 
as malignant a spirit as ever dwelt among the lagoons of the Guara- 
piche. Full many a time have the occupants of that barrack been 
doomed to furnish fresh victims for the insatiate maw of that foul 
spirit of evil. 

The next steamer, which was to convey us to Tobago, was not ex- 

cted for some days, and we had ample time to rest from our toils and 
look about us. I resolved to profit by the short interval, to make an 
excursion. My compagnon de voyage, who had long resided in the 
island, preferred renewing old acquaintances and drinking iced hock to 
wandering over familiar scenes. I embarked on board a French war 
schooner for La Brea. The commander had been sent from Guada- 
loupe to return thanks to Trinidad for the assistance received from that 
island after her unhappy sufferings by the earthquake. The schooner 
had been much féted at Port of Spain, and was making this excursion 
previous to her return. An old Bonapartist dragoon, who had turned 
planter at Guadaloupe after the fall of the emperor, and who had him- 
self lost every thing by the earthquake, save his spirits and good-hu- 
mour, formed one of the party. He mingled his anecdotes of Napoleon 
with those of the destruction of the island, but was equally graphic 
in both, After the first crash at Point-a-Pitre, while the people were 
hurrying to and fro, helping those who were among the ruins, it chanced 
that a Jew, a money-lender, noted for his usuries, stealing out of the 
ruins of his abode, suddenly recollected that he had left behind him a 
box fuil of promissory bills; he retraced his steps, the fire had already 
seized upon his shattered abode, but he made his way through its rage, 
tenaciously clutched the box, and bore it off in addition to the money 
he had already secured about him. Just as he reached the last of the 
buildings by which his house was surrounded, the fire, which had long 
been playing over the walls, flared up in wilder jets, and the building 
fell with a crash. The smoke and dust rolled off, and disclosed the 
head of the wretched Jew above the rubbish, calling first in the autho- 
ritative tone of wealth, then in expostulation, then in entreaty to the 
passengers for assistance. The Jew’s extortions were notorious; as 
each passed by he recognised the features of the money-lender, and 
told him that he must wait, better men required aid. The fire was ap- 
proaching, the struggles and prayers of the half-buried Jew became 
frantic; large promises of reward were shrieked from his quivering 
lips; larger and larger as the approaching flames began to blister his 
frenzied brow; still the people as they passed on looked upon the 
money-lender, and his prayers were unheeded; his offers were re- 
doubled, and the flames threatened on ; long columns of fire were hasten- 
ing upon him from opposite sides; he made one last effort, promised 
his entire wealth, even to the box of bills, and the columns closed over 
his head. The schooner only reached La Brea late after dark ; the 
commander had, however, provided excellent fare, and there was no 
dulness in the hours. 

At La Brea, there is a bituminous lake, three miles across and fluid 
in the centre, which the schooner’s party were anxious to visit; the 
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smell of the bitumen is perceptible far off the land, and in fact, it runs far 
out under the sea. Having myself previously visited the lake, admired 
its fair islets, glittering with flowers and sparkling with humming-birds, 
and wandered over its surface, reticulated with fissures, filled up with 
the clearest water, | was only anxious to get on shore, and having at 
length succeeded in effecting a landing through the surf,I procured a 
boat and reached Naparimo after three or four hours’ rowing. Awaking 
next morning, I first looked down upon the bay, filled with shipping tak- 
ing off the produce, and next proceeded up the country, along tracts of 
several miles, which waved with canes, and, at each separate estate, 
steam-engines and the most elaborate works were in active employ- 
ment. 

In Venezuela, to find on one estate 200 acres of canes and a water- 
mill had been quite a startling rencontre ; here were 100 well-regulated 
properties, and in this port, of secondary importance in the island, as 
many vessels as could be seen in La Guayra, through which the 
greater part of the commerce of the republic passes. 

Almost all the timber of the Venezuelan forests is found in Trinidad 
in rank abundance. Its remoter depths and its numerous lagoons are 
frequented by similar game. Its alluvial soil is the most fertile of any 
of the British possessions, and it only wants population ; even here, it 
has the advantage over the continent, numbers of whose peons are lured 
over by the higher wages, either for the season, or for permanent re- 
sidence. 

Returning to Port of Spain, I found my companion still loud in the 
praises of iced hock, no doubt the thirst of the South American Ilanos 
had produced a craving for the grateful beverage. 


A glass of your Hockheimer, a green glass, 
Wreathed with rich grapes and bacchanal devices, 


would have been a foretaste of paradise under the sun of San Fernando 
d’Apure. 

The people of Trinidad are infinitely more serious in their religious 
exercises than on the main; indeed the reproach of Spanish bigotry 
could never be more unjustly applied than to the free-thinking Vene- 
zuelans of the present day. Even under the Spanish rule, although 
the Spanish colonies and conquests were nominally the gift of the pope, 
his holiness’s influence was ever smail; his bulls could only obtain 
currency by permission, setting forth that there was nothing in them 
contrary to the law of the land. In Port of Spain, the cathedral is 
crowded to excess, and the church equally so, and Puseyism having 
lately found adherents among the congregation of the latter, long dis- 
cussions were in progress as to the comfort and advantage of young 
ladies attending the confessional to relieve themselves of their little 
budget of iniquities into the ears of the juvenile Puseyite parsons. In 
the midst of all this and much more the mail-steamer appeared, one 
bottle of iced hock more after passing the Bocas, a few hours of sleep, 
and we awoke in Courland bay, the very inconvenient mail-harbour of 
Tobago. 


June,—VOL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCIYV. 











THE CARNIVAL AT COLOGNE. 


Ow the 3rd of February was celebrated the annual Carnival of Co- 
logne, presenting a scene throughout all the principal streets, singularly 
at variance with the habitually grave, quiet, and business-like atmo- 
sphere which pervades that old city. The carnival lasts three days; 
but the grand day was the one which we are about to describe. It will 
he our purpose to give an account of the various scenes that presented 
themselves, transcribed from notes taken at the moment, and which 
we promise not to endeavour to ‘‘ embellish” with a view to making 
any more interesting or brilliant effects than we actually witnessed, 
The reader is not to expect such scenes as he may have seen, or heard 
of, in Italian and Spanish cities during great festivals, but only a faith- 
ful account of a German Carnival. Should he feel any disappoint- 
ment in the deficiency of that bright and hilarious vortex of masked 
character, which he would gladly have presented to his imagination, he 
is solicited to be so reasonable as to bear in mind that we are merely 
the historian of a Great Farce, and not the inventor or author, and 
that we only beg his attention to a few grotesque or merry matters-of- 
fact which actually occurred in the venerable city of Cologne on the 
3rd of February, 1845. 

It was a horrid day—an English day of the worst kind—a mizzling 
London morning, with the addition of a cold searching wind from the 
Rhine, such as we are never favoured with from the Thames. The 
streets were wet all over, with long puddles and swathes of mud at in- 
tervals; the air was full of dull, misty rain; and at half-past ten 
o'clock we had a fall of snow. It only lasted long enough to aggravate 
the slushy condition of the streets, and at about eleven o'clock a few 
ornamented waggons, containing each some dozen of tawdry, cold, ill- 
dressed characters, made their appearance in different parts of the city, 
and a crowd began to collect and perambulate the streets. Very few 
paid any attention to the feeble attempts of the mimes in the wag- 
cons, and they were soon left alone to drink their thin red wine and 
Dresden beer, and sing their songs, and make their heavy jests in the 
ungenial air. 

Shortly after this unpromising commencement, however, the weather 
began to clear up a little over head, the streets assumed a less dingy 
appearance, a number of maskers and fancy dresses issued forth, the 
windows were rapidly filling with ladies and children up to the top 
stories, and from the roofs of opposite houses cords were extended 
across the streets, upon which were hung large banuers, flags, devices of 
all colours, and jack-pudding figures of the size®of life, all waving and 
swinging together over the crowds that passed below. All the shop- 
windows had the shutters up, except a few that sold masks. 

We followed the stream (the people and puddles inclusive) through 
several streets, all decorated over head in the same manner, and the 
windows filled with spectators, many of whom were also perched 
upon the tops of the houses, or sitting like a row of sparrows along the 
parapet, till we arrived at the Neu-Markt, a large open square, with 
double lines of trees encompassing it, and where the military usually 
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attend parades and exercise, the caserne, or barrack, fronting it on 
one side. This large space was roped in, upon the present occasion, 
on the inside of the surrounding trees, and the ropes were defended 
from intruders by soldiers placed at intervals. A crowd had therefore 
collected on the outside of the ropes all round the square, and within 
this space the various cars, and ornamental carts, and waggons, and 
platforms on wheels, and horsemen, and bands of music, and mimes, 
and mummers, and masqueraders were fast assembling. We soon 
discovered that this sacred enclosure was penetrable by the payment of 
ten silber groschen (about one shilling English), and we accordingly 
entered, and had an opportunity of making more close and undisturbed 
observations than could otherwise have been obtained. But it will 
give the reader a much better idea of the scene to describe the 
effect of the whole, as the cortege passed through the different streets. 
Having seen all the ‘* rout” of men and women, and “ pleasant 
monsters” in detail, we took up a station on a high ground to see 
the whole pass in succession, and now invite the reader to place him- 
self at our side. 

Several horsemen, in fancy dresses, advance at the head of the pro- 
cession, which slowly winds its way in a long train out of the great 
square, and commences its passage through all the principal streets of 
the citv. Among the horsemen, the most conspicuous is a very large 
man with a smiling rosy face, attired in a flesh-coloured tight dress, 
with the skin of a wild beast over his shoulders, and bearing a club, 
the thicker or bossy end of which is formed by the insertion of a knuckle 
of ham, at once presenting a warlike outline and a festive idea. Be- 
hind him ride others who carry bottles and flasks slung at their sides, 
and one very good-natured, humorous old countryman is seated 
astride upon a small barrel, the barrel being fastened upon the horse’s 
back in place of the saddle. 

A cottage, mounted upon a waggon or platform on wheels, next 
makes its appearance. In front of it stands a large Christmas Tree, 
full of golden fruit, and fairy gifts, and bags of money, or something 
better. The roof of the cottage is regularly thatched, and a live crow, 
perched upon the top near the chimney, is evidently a very un- 
willing participator in the scene, and flaps his wings and opens his bill 
in wrath at his inability to escape. 

Soon after this we see a balloon, of red and white, come bobbing 
along over the heads of the crowds that line the street on each side, 
and we presently discover that this is intended to represent a supply of 
wind, and is affixed to the centre of a large silver boat, in which stand 
various figures, attired in what they fancy to be sailors’ dresses, but 
having rather the appearance of pastrycooks, or stewards on board a 
steamer bound for “an excursion.” They present printed songs to 
the spectators. 

But what little thick figure is that which now comes hopping and 
skipping, on tip-toe, through the muddy streets in a flesh-coloured 
dress? His fleshings fit tight to his shape, and his shape is not unlike 
that of the “fat boy” in Boz. His face and hands, though painted, 
are absolutely blue with the cold. .The cold shows through every 
wing. You can see that his knees are cold. He has a pair of golden 
things of the shape of pancakes, that hang in hopeless inactivity from 
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his shoulders, and also a pair of wings at his feet, exactly like the fins 
of a dead porpoise. It is a German Mercury! He has got a cigar 
to comfort him, which some considerate friend in the crowd has just 
placed in his eager hands. 

A truly splendid figure soon makes up for this. A band of music 
heralds its advance. It is a gigantic king, in an embroidered crimson 
mantle and vest, ornamented with gold devices, and edged with white 
fur. He has a very handsome face of royal happiness. Glossy, jet- 
black curls hang in profusion over his shoulders, and he is mounted 
upon a grand jet-black horse of colossal size—quite a show of itself, 
and not clumsy, but of dignified, heroic action, and appearing con- 
scious of its own noble presence upon the great occasion, 

The tolling of a bell is now heard, and turning the corner of the 
street, high as the second-floor windows of the houses, we see a steeple 
appear! It is attached to a little church, and passes on its way, the 
hell constantly announcing its approach. It distributes songs and 
other printed effusions as it proceeds. 

A troop of Tyrolese now come singing their way along. Very badly 
indeed they sing. It is not only unlike the Tyrolese, but not good 
singing of any kind. A troop of brigands follow, and there are many 
bandits in Italian costumes on horseback. The best and most grotesque 
figure of a group mixing with these latter, is one who is mounted upon 
a very stangely-accoutred horse, and upon his head he wears a sort of 
heraldry dolphin as a helmet—his face looking out of the open jaws, 
while the body and tail of the fish writhing upright and slanting back, 
form an excellent ornamental top. 

Preceded by a band of indifferent music, a large platform drawn by 
four horses, advances. Various figures in fancy dresses are stationed 
upon it, and one of them has a very long, thin pole, at the top of 
which he continually sticks a song, a ballad, or a witticism, and hands 
it up to the spectators who occupy the windows at each side of the 
street as the platform moves along. 

Numbers of figures now go huddling by—bandits, and peasants, 
and grotesque masqueraders, and characters, among whom we discover 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, but they are very bad representatives 
of those celebrated originals. The last of this group is a little knight 
in full armour, who is mounted upon a calf. The calf seems to have 
been partially trained for the performances of the day, but owing to the 
confusion of the scene, or his natural stupidity, he often forgets his 
lesson, and runs head-foremost into the crowd at one side, or up against 
a house, or with his nose between the wheels of the waggons and cars. 
Several female characters are on horseback ; but we are informed that 
nearly all of them, as well as those who are dressed like women or 
girls on the waggons and platforms, are personated by young men. 

The cortége is closed with a sort of moving frame-work, surrounded 
by a number of leafless trees and shrubs, and having a squalid hut at 
one end, at the door of which a woman, dressed like the wife of a 
‘half-starved gardener,” and with a face quite purple with the cold, 
stands smoking a pipe. Two soldiers, in uniform, a pear as the very 
unnecessary guards of this most uninviting garden and woman. At the 
back of the hut is written ‘* Wintergarten.” They give songs as they 
pass. 
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We have omitted to mention a few other ornamental waggons that 
formed part of this train, because they presented no features suftici- 
ently striking, nor do we think it worth while to speak of the meaning 
and purport of the emblematic figures and devices, because in most 
cases the interest is rather local than national. We obtained some of 
the songs from the cars, waggons, and horsemen. Selecting one of 
these, which is at once a good sample, and also of general interest, we 
offer our readers the following translation : 


(KOLNER-MELODIE.) 


l, 
Be brisk !—to horse and waggon ! 
Be brisk !—no long delays ! 
Thought’s lost in flask and flagon, 
In these our mirth-mad days. 
Make way ye high-neck’d tyros, 
Who think yourselves too tall, 
With carnival-made heroes, 
To jig it at the ball. 
° 


All pride this day is buried, 

Each man’s a hero true, 
His eye will find its pleasure 

In all that’s bright and new. 
Now rich and poor are equal ; 

No rank—no work—all play ; 
Beginning, middle, sequel, 

It is one laugh all day. 

3. 

See ye the waggons motley ! 

See ye the full mask’d ball ! 
With the crowd's pressure carried, 

You must see one and all! 
Repent your deeds, you sinner, 

Pluck up the world’s bad weeds, 
Plant fancies of the children, 

The tirst of all good seeds. 


4. 
Back! back! you Speculators! 
No buying, selling here ; 
No cake and sugar traffic, 
No money for your beer! 
Give, or get out !—be merry, 
For none shall come our way, 
Who will not most sincerely, 
Be fools with us to-day ! 


These songs are of various character, some of them written in Low- 
German, provincial dialect, or patois, full of puns and local allusions, 
and are, consequently, not translatable. These, therefore, we must 
pass over, but of the intelligible sort a brief specimen may not be un- 
interesting to English readers. We should premise that the most preva- 
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lent armament for a gentleman’s head during the Carnival, is a Fool's 
Cap. Nor is the fashion confined to Cologne ; for at Mainz (Mayence) 
during this period there was one grand assemblage in the “ Hall of 
Fools,” where some four or five hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner 
in these caps. A_ procession also took place in Bonn, comprising 
horsemen and vehicles of all kinds, when the number of Caps could 
not have been less than two or three thousand. One of the songs thus 
commences : 


FOOL’S-CAP SONG. 


RB 
Jovial, joyous, fresh and free, 
Wearers of Fools’-caps are we! 
On horseback in procession gay 
T! rough the streets we take our way, 
Gazing upward as we go 
At ladies, laughing in a row 
To hear us sing Halh-hallo. 


» 


For dinner soon we throng the hall, 

But wearing still our Fools'-caps tall— 
Caps with several folds and points, 

Of white and red like lobster-joints: 
Sut lobster boil’d look’d ne'er so bright, 
Nor ever yet was half so Aight 

As heads will be this merry night. 


IIere is the first verse of a song in honour of beer, which is said to 
have had its origin in the genius of a royal brewer, and to have been 
‘tnvented” by a Dutch king named Kambrinus. 


Heil dir, Kambrinus, unserm Hort 
Im frohen Festverein, Xc. 

All hail, Kumbrinus, our defender, 

Refuge, rejoicer, great Beer-sender, 
In this our holyday-time, &e. 


The song is accompanied by sundry witticisms on the brewing 
abilities of various cities aud provinces, under such titles as ‘* Bair- 
isches Bier,” “ Heidelberger Faulenpelzbier,” ‘ Dresdner Waldschloss- 
bier,” ** Braunschweiger Mumm,” “ Berliner kuehle Blonde,” ‘ Eng- 
lischer Ale,” &c. 

Now that all the motley train has moved away, and nearly all the 
spectators too, we feel the cold more bitterly than ever. The hard 
frozen snow upon which we walked, while in the enclosure, has been 
trampled into slush by the crowds of men and horses. The stragglers 
hurrying to and fro, have a wretchedly cold look. We find our boots 
have become as soft as blotting-paper; in fact, they are wet through, 
and we accordingly hurry off towards our hotel. 

But we meet a crowd on the way, and suddenly learn that there is a 
second cortége close at hand, larger than the first. Our progress is 
impeded by its advance up the /och- Strasse ; to retreat is impossible, 
for the crowds are now pressing this way from all quarters. We are 
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compelled to witness the whole train, and resolving therefore to make 
the best of the necessity, we forget our cold and wet condition, and 
take notes in our pocket-book, from which the following is trans- 
scribed : 

First comes a handsome horseman, in a rich dress, carrying a very 
large and most beautifully embroidered banner. 

He is followed by a small car, containing several odd-looking figures. 
The car is drawn by two men in the ‘dress of Prussian peasants, but 
with pigs’ heads. These latter attract more attention than those in the 
car. Of course, it will be understood that these cars, and waggons, 
and wheel-platforms, all present figures and devices emblematic of 
something-—** best known to themselves,” and to the good folks of Co- 
logue, in most instances; but occasionally being obviously no more 
than the display, as we see occasionally in our own country, of the handi- 
craft and vain-glory of certain Trades and Companies. What the car 
drawn by peasants with pigs’ heads might be intended to typify (except 
it was a general satire upon the Prussian peasants) we have no distinct 
idea, 

After this, we descry two excellently grotesque figures of Cupid and 
Psyche, mounted upon a gigantic cock and hen, The classical lovers, 
as well as the fowls, are excessively fat, the former having a cherubic 
roundness of limbs and cheeks, and wearing wreaths of roses round 
their heads. The cock and hen are admirably contrived, and walk 
with a coquettish air. 

Immediately behind these advances a numerous brass band on 
horseback and in uniform (probably, the principal military band in 
Cologue), every one of whom has a grandmother's bonnet upon his 
head, 

Close upon the band come a group of dancers, apparently intended 
to represent Swiss peasantry. Considering the uneven stones, the 
snow-slush, and muddy water through which they tread the ‘* giddy 
maze,’ and the undoubted coldness of the ‘ fantastic toe,” they really 
deserve the highest credit for the apparent hilarity with which they 
coutinue their very misplaced pastime. 

A car now approaches, which ever and anon produces a great sensa- 
tion in the crowd on each side. The car is laden in front with cake. 
Cakes of the size of large tea-boards are piled upon each other, They 
are of a sweet spongy kind, and great pieces are continually broken off 
by the figures in the car, and thrown among the spectators in the 
streets. If the scrambling for the songs and witticisms is considerable, 
the efforts to obtain the cake are of a kind which approaches the 
desperate ; all, however, in good-humour; much struggling but no 
fivhting. 

A colossal chariot of triumph now appears, the most lofty and splen- 
did of all the train. The body of the chariot is of the shell-shape, and 
is supported upon the back of a fierce dragon, whose open jaws are 
seen in front, while his immense tail writhes out behind, and his huge, 
forky wings of green and gold, are spread out at each side. The 
wheels of the chariot are of a bright silver hue, but raised upon an invi- 
sible frame-work which moves upon wheels underneath. In the cha- 
rot are seated a splendidly-attired King and Queen, perhaps of ancient 
Greece, but more probably of some of the fabulous countries of ro- 
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mance. The whole is drawn by six white horses. It reminds us of 
some of the descriptions in the “* Knight’s Tale” of Chaucer. A higher 
compliment we could not pay it. 

Several grotesque figures on foot pass onward in the train, among 
which are two double drums, and two contre-bassos, all walking upright 
and apparently of their own accord, with an occasional reeling motion, 
as if about to commence a dance. The drums are fellows of no 
‘‘ expression,” their outline wants character, but the double basses look 
like strange Brobdignag insects of the beetle genus. 

Some chorus singing is next attempted, but it is as abominable as 
other noises of a similar kind which have issued from sundry cars and 
waggons. Upon such an occasion as this, one would have thought 
that a city like Cologne, might have furnished something decent for its 
own sake, to say nothing of the musical reputation of Germany. But 
all the choruses were abortive, and often mere vulgar discords. They 
were worse even than the singing of the students by night in the 
streets of Bonn—a town, by the way, where the music, both vocal and 
instrumental, is merely a loud noise, often repeated, without feeling, 
expression, taste, or one atom of delicacy and refinement. Beethoven 
was born there, and a statue is about to be erected to his memory. 
The statue will never remain there; it will certainly get down from its 
pedestal in the night, and walk away—but not towards Cologne. 

Is it the god Pluto who now advances in his dark chariot? Yes, he 
is a Pluto, and surrounded by various characteristic attendants. He 
is probably the emblematic representative of some large company of 
manufacturers of iron, brass, copper, and other metals. We suspect 
that underneath a canopy, in the centre of the platform, he has had the 
good sense to secrete a stove with a fire in it. 

Following Pluto comes a sort of Ironmonger’s shop, raised upon a 
square platform ; and upon high rails there hang at the four quarters, 
many sorts of cooking utensils—pots, pans, ovens, saucepans, strainers, 
boilers, fish-kettles, and even tea-kettles—though to obtain water 
really boiling, to make tea, is nearly impossible in Germany, and as for 
the fea, itis chiefly furnished from the hedges, if one may judge by 
the taste, and also by examining the leaves when wet and opened 
out. The occupants of this moveable shop have black faces, and they 
distribute songs 


=~ 


The next waggon displays what looks something like the press-room 
of a Printing Office. But the printers have all got asses’ heads! Why 
this should be, and what satire is meant to be conveyed by it, we do 
not understand. Does it point to the “ press” in Germany, which is 
any thing but free? Does it mean to tell us that strong slaves are 
fools (being strong) to continue slaves? We do not know. 

A Toy-shop moves onwards in the train, hung round with toys in the 
same style as the pots and pans of the Ironmonger’s. 

This is followed by a large platform, displaying a harvest, with 
wheatsheaves, and male and female harvesters. The harvesters are 
dancing, with implements of husbandry in their hands, to the immi- 
nent danger, as it sometimes appears, of cutting off each other's heads 
with reap-hooks, and other formidable emblems of peace. 

A still larger platform follows, of & higher poetical character, not 
unworthy of a few stanzas in the ‘‘ Faery Queene.” It displays a large 
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palm-tree in the centre, round which various figures of ‘* old romance” 
ure congregated. At each corner of the front, uplifted and reclining 
upon open carved work, a girl in white robes is shine upon a golden 
harp; and at the two corners behind, similar figures are also seen. 
The effect was beautiful, and, alas! too transitory. We unfortunately 
remembered afterwards, that the faces of the four angels with the 
golden harps, were absolutely pink and purple with the frost. Their 
thin white robes, and flesh-coloured arms and ‘ leggings,” were cer- 
tainly no protection against sucha day. They bore it, however, as 
did many others, almost as thinly clad, with heroic fortitude. 

It is not necessary to tell the English public that German Sausages 
are of long-established celebrity ; but the aforesaid public has no no- 
tion of the great variety, as to taste, size, texture, colour, shape, whole- 
someness and unwholesomeness, which the prolific and inventive genius 
of the country produces. Accordingly it was impossible that the oppor- 
tunity of a grand display afforded by the Carnival, could be lost by 
the compilers of that richly savoury but most ungraceful article, or by 
the witty amateurs of the same. The Shop on wheels which now ap- 
proaches, is hung all round with innumerable Sausages of all descrip- 
tions, from the small, ordinary size, to those which are as large as the 
thickest part of a boa-constrictor—red, pink, brown, puce-coloured, 
putty-coloured, yellow, mottled, and jet black. At the front of the 
plattorm, hang from each corner, half a pig, the halves being very 
large, flattened, and cured, but certainly not yet claiming the rank of 
bacon. In the centre of the Shop, a number of manufacturers stand 
round a block, and chop sausage-meat, singing a patois chorus with 
the chopping accompaniment. Here is a verse, 

(HACK-MELODIE.) 


Bring forth the pig’s meat, Butcherlings bold ; 

Hack ! hack! &c. 

And the beef, and the veal, in sweet herbs roll’d ; 
Hack! hack! &c. 

Bring forth al! rascals who live in Cologne, 
Hack! hack! &c. 

And we'll soon make them honest and clean—to the bone, 
Hack! hack! &c. 

An edifice, very like a large summer-house, is the next thing that en- 
gages our attention. But we are prevented from further observation by 
seeing what follows it, which is the last platform of the cortége, and is 
so broad that it nearly fills up the street. The crowd press back- 
wards on each side—some rush forwards, others stoop down to allow 
certain moveable portions of the paraphernalia to take their course 
over head. It seems to be drawn by six gray horses. The confusion 
has become so great that we are only able to see an immense barge-like 
car—if we mistake not—over the sides of which are extended long and 
broad gilded oars, and these go slowly sweeping along the streets, 
taking off hats and caps from the crowd in their passage onward, 
knocking against many heads, and threatening windows by thumping 
occasionally against the shutters. A crowd follows it behind, leaping 
up every now and then to obtain the songs or witticisms which it dis- 
iributes. 

It is ali over, so far ; and the next thing to be done is to hurry to our 
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hotel and change the wet and soiled habiliments. It is now two o'clock, 
The usual dinner hour of the hotels is one o’clock, but during Carnival 
days we are informed that the hour is half-past two. Our time we 

therefore portion out for the rest of the day in the following manner ; 
—first, dinner, which will probably terminate about four o'clock ; then 
the Aunstreiterei (horsemanship), which is excellent in Cologne ; then 
ihe J’uppen-theater, where plays are acted by dolls, who fairly walk 
about upon a stage, ‘“‘the words” being spoke n for them by invisible 
interlocutors; then the theatre, or musical entertainments or farces of 
whatever kind may be going forward; then supper, and a long medita- 
tion upon the vanities of the world while reclining upon a sofa; and 
finally to go to the famous masked ball at the Giirzenich. 

The dinner hour has arrived, but not the dinner. The tables are 
laid for a large number, and as there are signs of all the places being 
likely to be very shortly occupied, we take ours at once. The waiters 
now say that not halfp: ist two, but three o'clock is the dinner hour, and 
swear they said so at first. Having taken a look round at the assem- 
bling company, we will try and pass the unexpected, and therefore long 
half hour, in looking at some of the songs and witticisms with which 
we had been favoured by some of the occupants of the motley waggons 
in the New-Markt. One of the most appropriate to our immediate cir- 
cumstances we begin to read with avidity, in hopes it may do some- 
thing for us. It is on the subject of Sausage and Pudding—pudding 
in all its known varieties, with the addition of a few now introduced for 
the first time. We select two or three specimens for translation, 

“Tans-Wursre”™ (Jack-puddings, alias Merryandrews), ** with and 
without onions, of all sizes and colours, but chiefly yellow and green. 
Contain much attic salt and humorous pepper, whieh naturally cause 
a knavish thirst.” 

* Franzosiscue Biur-Wurst” (French Blood, alias Black Pud- 
ding).—** Prepared from legitimate French blood ; a suitable food for 
hungry German heavy-heads, but good also for young poets, diploma- 
tists, and juvenile pipers. We must observe, however, that it is exces- 
sively hot, and some will find it very indigestible eating.” 

“ Vicronta-Wurste” (alias E nglish, or Queen's Own).—*‘ This 
pudding, made of genuine calves’ flesh and beefsteak mixed together, 
works very advantageously into corpulency, and has distinguished itself 
as a fattening material, as we have seen abundantly verified. We re- 
commend it to the longing fair ones, with the remark to be noted, that 
each portion only costs 1 Freidreich’s d’or.” (That is 5 thalers, 20 
groschen ; about 17s. English !) 

‘** Musikatiscus Wurst” (Musical Sausage).—‘ A very inharmo- 
nious conglomeration of envy and ambition mixed together, but ap- 
pearing in a gilded gut is very alluring and savoury, and for that reason 
it is still always much liked in Cologne, although it causes some to 
grate their teeth, and overloads the stomachs of others. The use of it 
is found to improve greatly the talents of the musical directors.” 

We by 20 means venture to say what all these allusions point at; 
though our remarks on the “ music” of the Carnival, seem to be corro- 
borated by some of the inhabitants. One thing only at present, how- 
ever, occupies our thoughts—zhere is our dinner ? ? It is now half-past 
three, and there are absolutely no signs! The room is full of guests, 
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and every place, chair, and plate, seems engaged; but there is nothing 
upon the table but bread and a bottle of Khenish to each knife and 
fork. There are probably three hundred in the room, all seated, and no 
manifestations of impatience are displayed. ‘If there be but three 
Englishmen present, let them stand up, and protest against this treat- 
ment!” We muttered this to ourselves. 

It is now four o'clock, Nobody utters acomplaint. Much bread is con- 
sumed, It is ten minutes past four, All the bread, and nearly all the 
bottles of wine are consumed, but nobody makes a row. Then we will 
commence italone. Ourheel upon the floor is answered by a few, and 
then all effort dies away. We try again, with no better eflect, and yet 
again. We are not * supported.” Rather we become an object of 
curiosity, and perhaps of amusement to the German geatlemen around 
—the ‘* spectacle” of an impatient Englishman! Several of them 
have a provoking smile upon their countenances. Why were we 
told half past two o'clock? Our arrangements are thwarted; we 
must give up the hope at least of the Aunstreitereit, and the Puppen- 
theater. 

It is twenty minutes after four, and a¢ last a train of waiters enter, 
each bearing a pile of plates. The plates contain something, and are 
placed at intervals all down each long table. We are informed that 
they are oysters, and intended to * give an appetite!’ Very hard we 
found it to suppress a tart remark on this intelligence ; however, where 
are these oysters? Are they indeed oysters? The little wretches were 
about the size of a shilling, beard inclusive, of a very uninviting 
colour, being tinted with dark brown and green, very badly opened, 
aud either hacked and jagged, or the shell broken upon them. To 
crown all, we were assured that they were ‘‘ English oysters!’ But 
presently our despairing eyes were greeted with the smoke of terrines, 
and eventually some soup was handed round, It was pea-soup, with 
slices of raw German sausage in it. We fancied it extremely good ; 
whether from the fact, or that we were half dying with hunger, it is 
difficult to determine. The soup was instantly followed by raw her- 
tings; they were cured in some slight way, but were cold, and other- 
wise uncooked, as usual at a German dinner. After this we had pota- 
toes stewed with sugar and onions, and dishes of cabbage-sprouts 
(called rosen-kohd, and in shape and size very like rose-buds) which had 
been stewed and mixed with boiled chesnuts. Then came some boiled 
beef, which was tasteless, as usual, having most probably been the 
foundation” of the soup for some of the other tables. Salads of 
beet-root, celery, potatoes, anchovies, and a green cress of some kind, 
followed, and then came ‘caviare to the multitude,” and we, the 
multitude, ate it with great satisfaction. As every body does not ex- 
actly know what caviare is, we should just observe that it is the roe of 
the stér (sturgeon) and comes from Russia. It has an original 
“twang” on the palate, and, like olives and sauerkraut, requires a 
little practice to be rightly appreciated. Our next delicacy was some 
very small cutlets, almost swimming in hot oil, and accompanied with 
dishes of French beans, fried, if we may trust the judgment of our 
taste, In brown sugar. 

At this period of the dinner, which may be considered as having 
barely commenced, a number of the ‘heroes of the Carnival” who 
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figured in the cars, waggons, and on the horses or platforms of the 
cortége, enter in their various dresses. Places had been reserved for 
some of them at the different tables, and room was made for the rest. 
A’ band of music in an adjoining room now began to play, and the 
champagne corks began to fly, and every body talked and laughed 
louder than before, and the crowd of visiters was now so great that the 
waiters could scarcely get past the chairs to continue bringing in the 
dinner, so that there was often ‘‘ a stoppage” of dishes, and the scene 
rapidly heightened in hilarity. 

The Germans laugh excessively at the description of an English 
public dinner when the various dishes are mentioned. When one is 
accustomed to the German cookery, the dishes do not, in general, 
appear strange, yet to those who have not heard of such ‘* composi- 
tions” before, some of the following, which were served upon the present 
occasion, as well as those previously mentioned, may seem peculiar, 
We had baked beet, with salad and preserved plums ; potatoes fried with 
vinegar and sugar, and potatoes and milk and water, covered with fried 
and very greasy bread crumbs; stewed veal with carrots, and red pickled 
cabbage with sugar; baked ducks with pickled cherries—or brandy- 
cherries rather sour; salmon in a sauce of oil and white batter ; and 
turnips dressed with butter, and grated cinnamon, &c. Then came the 
puddings (black-puddings inclusive) and preserves of apples, pears, 
and prunes, and various sweet or savoury things, and then, according 
to custom, slices of hot baked mutton, with a rich sauce. We trust 
the reader has not imagined that we were obliged to eat of every thing 
we saw. After this the dessert begins slowly to come in, during which 
the dressed characters (among whom we recognised the King and 
Queen of the splendid dragon-chariot in the second cortége) rise, and 
contrive to dance in a very narrow space, which is gained by pushing 
one of the tables a little aside. Other of the Carnival heroes walk 
about the room and make speeches, some of which are full of political 
allusions, carefully enveloped in jokes, but occasionally bordering upon 
high treason, and producing applause and laughter. 

The heroes and dancers resumed their seats; there was no other 
attempt at supporting a character ; throughout the day, the ‘ dresses” 
were the principal ‘actors. The band now began to play a well- 
known air, which had been some years since composed for the Carni- 
val, and the whole happy company at each table took part in it in the 
following manner. One of the heroes took the post of leader of the 
chorus, and sung the air with the band, accompanied by the whole 
room. With the beginning of the next verse, or reeommencement of 
the air, the leader set the example of clapping his hands “ to the tune,” 
and this hand-clapping accompaniment was accordingly made by all 
present. The leader next began to whistle with the band, and we all 
whistled. The next thing was to tap the wine-glasses with the back 
of the dessert-knives, which produced a multitudinous ringing and jin- 
gling sound, and of course many glasses were broken by ambitious per- 
formers. Marking time, or beating the “ melody” with the feet upon 
the floor, followed this, with a sounding, unanimous, solid, satisfactory 
effect. The next “ variation” upon this very original melody, was that 
of rattling the plates upon the table ; and because, at the conclusion, 
enough plates had not been broken, a number of gentlemen broke their 
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plates upon their own heads, the white fragments falling upon their 
shoulders, and down their backs in all directions. Then we had an 
imitation of the braced drum, every body drumming upon the table 
with the handles of his knife and fork; a harsh noise in which the band 
could scarcely be heard. A laughing accompaniment followed, and 
was very well executed by us all. The leader now took a cork, cut one 
end of it, dipped it in wine, and rubbed it up and down the outside of a 
wine-bottle, producing a squeaking sound as if a mouse should sing, 
only sharper ; the band thus had an accompaniment of three hundred 
squeaking instruments, the effect of which was indescribably ridiculous, 
The last variation was to sing with the band, and drum upon the table 
with both fists ; which was accordingly performed to admiration, every 
glass, plate, knife and fork, tumbler, and even decanter and bottle, 
leaping up in the air, or contributing its share of sound and merriment 
tothe accompaniment, and thus concluded the amusement. 

The dessert was now resumed ; but we rose and retired to our apart- 
ment to take a quiet cup of coffee, and reflect upon ‘‘ the day.” The 
cofiee being finished—our note-book closed—our thoughts collected— 
and dismissed—it was too late for any thing but the Giirzenich masked 
ball. 

To describe this masked ball is scarcely possible. An accumulation 
of details would give no notion of it. The particulars are all confu- 
sion. We can only attempt to convey a generalised idea. Imagine a 
dancing saloon so long that it requires two bands of music, one at 
each end; and when you are at one end (the saloon being full of talk- 
ing and laughing masqueraders), you cannot hear the band at the 
other. Imagine three or four thousand people there. You are in the 
midst of a crowd of ugly-painted monsters. Cheeks of chalk and 
scarlet, goggle eyes, carbuncle nose, long ears and horns; dogs’ faces, 
vhosts’ faces, fools’ faces, devils’ faces, jolly faces, and women half- 
face and half-mask ; bulls’ heads, leopards’ heads, asses’ heads, Turks’ 
heads, and girls with giddy heads and gold ornaments; princes, 
princesses, merryandrews, Swiss and Tyrolese peasantry, and brigands; 
white-robed figures and dominos; all such as these are there, and 
many gentlemen in plain clothes, all of whom, by the violent contrast, 
look like undertakers. Weare assured that sometimes there have been 
five thousand and upwards crammed in, To dance is impossible; no- 
body thinks of it; but to walk is also impossible; you cannot stand 
or move, except as the grotesque mass around you stand or move. If 
an apple were to fall from the roof into the saloon, it would not reach 
the ground, one would think, for hours, but bob about from shoulder to 
shoulder, A walking-stick would find itself unable to stand without 
great pain from the pressure on all sides, At about four o’clock in the 
morning the density of the crowd has diminished, space is obtained, 
and dancing commences. From this period some description of a more 
particular kind might be given, but the editor would run his pen 
through it. 

The festive days being concluded, many heroes, heroines, and all de- 
vout persons betake themselves to church on Aschenmittwoch (Ash 
Wednesday), and make the sign of the cross upon their foreheads with 
water in which ashes have been cast, by way of expressing penitence 
for having been mone merry than wise during the Carnival. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 
ELDON, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWIS8's 


LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Look here upon this picture and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 


Hamurr. Act ITT, 


Tue great interest which the public has taken in the successful ca- 
reers of the Lords Stowell and Eldon, since it has been presented with 
the life of the latter from the pen of Mr. Twiss, has induced us to com- 
mit to paper some anecdotes, which, from private sources, we happen 
to possess respecting these distinguished brothers: and we are led to 
hope that they may have some value, as addenda, at any rate, to the 
more considerable work to which we have alluded. 

We do not pretend to follow here any strict biographical arrange- 
ment; but shall jot down such sayings and doings as we have 
to relate, nearly in the same order in which they occur to our recol- 
lection. Nevertheless, let us commence with the earliest period of 
which we have to speak, and start with the family ab ovo. 

The first authenticated ancestor of the Lords Stowell and Eldon is 
their grandfather, William Seott, of Sandgate, whom, according to Mr. 
Twiss, family tradition describes as a ‘ fitter ;’’ and whom, from other 
sources, we have heard to have been, in the latter part of his life, him- 
self the owner of several * keels.” 

We must now hasten to interpret a language but little known beyond 
the banks of the Tyne. The “ keels” are large barges belonging to 
those who exercise the trade of “ fitters,” a sort of water-carriers of 
coal. They are manned by two swarthy sailors, who navigate them 
freizhted with the native “ black diamond” from the higher part of the 
Tyne to its ports, either at Newcastle or Shields, for exportation or 
for consumption on the spot. The business of a fitter was a very pro- 
fitable one ; and there are several families amongst the more important 
gentry of Northumberland and Durham, who owe the creation or the 
increase of the fortune that has been transmitted to them to the exercise 
of that trade by their ancestors. So productive indeed was it found, 
that now it is little known as a separate calling ; those who “ work,” 
preferring also themselves to “ fit” their coal. 

It was not as the original “habitat” of the Scotts that we first be- 
came acquainted with the name of Sandgate. We recollect, in the 
days of our early youth, at a little temporary theatre in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, where horsemanship was exhibited, hearing the band strike up 
the tune peculiar to the town, which had for centuries been appropriated 
to the following words : 

As I cam thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, 
As I cam thro’ Sandgate, I heard a lassie sing, 
“ Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 
Weel may the keel row, that my laddie’s in.” 
The burst of enthusiasm with which the rude audience simultaneously 
hailed their well-known tune, thrilled us through. There seemed not 
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a voice that did not join the chorus, nor a foot that did not beat the 
time. The walls of wood trembled, and the roof rung again. We 
then learned that Sandgate, where the incantation of the lassie called 
down so appropriate a blessing on her laddie’s labours, taking its name 
from a gate in the ancient town-wall of Newcastle, near the sandy 
shore of the Tyne, was an old street in the suburbs running parallel to 
the river, and opening to it by narrow lanes, It is (to compare small 
things with great) the Strand of Newcastle; but a Strand leading to 
Wapping mstead of to the West End. The barrier gate on the sand, 
which in the border conflicts ** had oft rolled back the tide of war,” has 
at length yielded to modern convenience, and the suburb of Sandvate 
now mingles with Newcastle. 

William Scott of Sandgate, who has before been mentioned, was, 
in the indenture of apprenticeship of his son, dated Sept. 1, 1716, 
described as being of the degree of yeoman—a style not necessarily, or 
there by any means, signifying the cultivator of his own farm, as we 
commonly understand it; but simply a householder, of too poor estate 
to allow of his designation either as gentleman or merchant, yet raised 
above the ranks of servile drudgery. It was applied alike to the re- 
duced cadets of gentle blood and to the aspiring scions of the suc- 
cessful labourer. The history of the family of Scott well exemplifies 
the quaint definition which the venerable Fuller thus gives of the class 
comprised under this term. The good yeoman is a gentleman in ore, 
whom the next age may see refined ; and is the wax capable of a gentle 
impression when the Prince shall stamp 1t.”* 

William Seott, the second of that name (the date of whose appren- 
ticeship we have already mentioned), became by service a member of 
lis master’s company in Newcastle, the guild of Hoastmen, which 
comprised, from an early period, those engaged in the loading and sell- 
ing of coal and grindstones, the subterranean wealth of the neighbour- 
hood. The latter part of his apprenticeship was spent under Mr. 
Joseph Colpitts, an opulent coual-fitter, whose fortune has descended, 
through his sister, Mrs, Harrison, to the family of Reay, and is now 
enjoyed, through his marriage with the heiress of that line, by Matthew 
Boll, Esq., M.P. for South Northumberland. 

This William Scott, according to a natural and pleasing family pro- 
gression, engaged as a principal in that business in which his father 
had been a clerk. Not content, however, with the profits of a coal- 
fitter, he is said to have kept, at one time, a sort of public-house 
near the Quay, at Neweastle, for the purpose, it is presumed, of 
supplying his own keel-men with their liquor, and thus realising the 
returns of the modern truck system. He entered also into speculations 
in shipping generally, and in the mafitime insurance called bottomry. 
The book, into which Mr. Scott copied his letters of business still ex- 
ists, and is in the possession of Mr. John Bell, a land-surveyor at 
Gateshead, who has found means, amid laborious application to his pro- 
fession, to amass a rare manuscript collection of antiquarian and legen- 
dary lore. By his industry and frugality Mr. Scott was in time raised 
to consideration amongst the trading community of his native town ; 
and, though he seems seldom to have mixed in society, or to have been 
heard of beyond his counting-house or the Exchange, there is no reason 
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to suppose the high opinion entertained by his descendants of his pru- 
dence and probity exaggerated. He died, 6th of November, 1776, 
aged, according to Mr. Twiss, 79 years, and soon after the youngest of 
his family had attained to man’s estate. But we shall hereafter have 
oceasion to show that there is strong reason for believing that the 
fortune he left behind him fell considerably short of the amount at 
which Mr. Twiss has been instructed to lay it. 

And now that we have named Mr. Twiss, let us turn aside for one 
moment to consider his volumes. A temple was to be erected to the 
fame of Lord Chancellor Eldon: well was the architect selected : his 
plan has been conceived with genius and executed with skill. But for 
his material he was necessarily dependent upon others; and some of 
the petty contractors who engaged to supply it, have occasionally 
foisted on him the imperfect or new for that which was well preserved 
and seasoned by age. The work, however, deserves to live ; and its 
popularity will afford the opportunity of correction in subsequent edi- 
tions, 

The family, at the time of the father’s death, consisted of the mother, 
three sons, and two unmarried daughters, besides a grand-daughter of 
the name of Cramlington. The sons were William, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, Henry, a coal-fitter and merchant of Newcastle, and John, 
afterwards Earl of Eldon. And here we may remark, that Lords 
Stowell and Eldon, were each born with a twin sister. 

For a history of the schoolboy days of the Scotts we are possessed 
of but little original information. All three brothers went to the gram- 
mar-school’at Newcastle, and all are acknowledged to have possessed 
high talent. According to Lord Eldon’s own account, he used to be 
foremost amongst the “idle progeny” 


That chas’d the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urg’d the flying ball. 


However, be that as it may, there is no doubt that both the eldest and 
youngest son so contrived to spend their time as to acquire a cone 
siderable store of learning, and to become in turn, great favourites with 
the head master, the Rev. Hugh Moises. 

Mr. Moises was an able and worthy man, and had generally the good 
fortune to win the regard of his pupils. In society he used to lay him- 
self out to talk smartly, after the manner of diners out; yet he would 
not unfrequently mix his conversation with grave appeals to his con- 
science and his God, in the line of a somewhat more questionable 
gentry. The eldest Scott successfully attempted the former accom- 
‘eens while the youngest seems, in after life at any rate, to 
1ave been by no means unmindful of the graces or advantages of the 
the latter. 

An accident, of which we have no doubt the correct version is that 
adopted by Mr. Twiss, had, by shifting the scene of William Scott’s 
birth from Northumberland to the county of Durham, rendered him 
eligible for a Durham scholarship in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and of this he did not fail, probably at the suggestion of Mr. Moises, 
to avail himself. 

Having been born Oct. 17, 1745, old style, he obtained his scholar- 
ship at Corpus, Feb, 24,1761 ; thus, according to an article in the Law 
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Magazine,* “‘ narrowly escaping the age, sixteen, at which the statutes 
of that college, made—one would presume, for the encouragement of 
such precocious boy-bachelors as Cardinal Wolsey—superannuated 
candidates.” 

From his scholarship at Corpus he was, in December, 1764, elected 
to a fellowship in University College, where, as a tutor, he resided 
many years, with great advantage, not only to his college but to Oxford 
itself, which he softened by his amenity and instructed by his eru- 
dition. 

And here let us leave him to spend some years on the classic, though 
monotonous, banks of Isis, while we hasten back to the shores of the 
Tyne, in order thence to accompany his youngest brother, John, through 
the changes and chances of his early career. 

John Scott was born on the 4th of June, 1751, in his father’s house 
in Love Lane, Newcastle, being nearly six years younger than his 
eldest brother. When he had gone through the education afforded 
by the local grammar school, his father, uncertain to what business it 
might be best to devote him, talked of placing him in his own trade of 
coal-fitting ; but that was also the destination of his brother Henry: 
and William Scott, who seems to have been always tenderly attached 
to his youngest brother, suggested that he should be sent to his own 
college, University, under his patronage ; and there he was entered as a 
commoner 15th of May, 1766. 

And well, with such a brother to direct his studies and stimulate his 
perseverance, might, 

When first the college rolls received his name, 
The young enthusiast quit his ease for fame ; 


Resistless burn the fever of renown, 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown.t 


Accordingly in the following year we find him acquiring a fellowship 
in his college, and, in the summer of 1771, gaining the English prize 
essay—the only prize then held out by the university. 

The subject of this essay was the advantages and disadvantages of 
foreign travel. Its language is deficient neither in strength nor grace ; 
and its phrases and turns remind us not unfrequently of those of his 
brother’s friend, the great Doctor Johnson, with whose writings he 
must undoubtedly have been very familiar. Its matter and arrange- 
ment indicate the strong sense of its author, with a disposition to heap 
conflicting doubts into each scale, and then to watch with delight the 
trembling of the uncertain balance; but we have not found in it an 
originality of thought or imagination which can entitle it to the highest 
praise ; namely, that it is a work of genius. This essay will afford an 
interesting key to the earlier mental developments of this distinguished 
lawyer, if we apply to it the rule laid down by Gibbon : ‘ The style 





* No. XXXIII. (Aug. 1836) in which there is a single article on the life of Lord 
Stowell, by Mr. Townsend, the recorder of Macclesfield, who has, in communicat- 
ing such information as was then within his reach, evinced the learning of the 
scholar and the delicacy of the gentleman. We trust that the interesting series 
of Lives of the Lawyers, of which this forms a part, may eventually be given to 
the public in a more permanent form than the pages of a magazine afford. 

t Johnson's “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
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‘ 


of an author should be the image of his mind, but the choice and com- 
mand of language is the fruit of exercise.” . 

His plan of life now was to be, when old enough, ordained, and 
eventually to retire from Oxford on a college living. 

About this time, however, we find his heart much interested in Miss 
Surtees, the lady whom he subsequently married. So romantic were the 
circumstances that attended, so important were the events that followed, 
this marriage, that we feel we shall be excused if we avail ourselves of 
our original sources of information to make a somewhat lengthy di- 
gression upon it. . 

Elizabeth Surtees was the eldest daughter of a large family. Her 
father, Mr. Aubone Surtees, was a banker of Newcastle, and her 
mother, the beauty of a preceding generation, was the child of Mr. 
John Stephenson, of Knaresdale Hall, Northumberland. A wine mer- 
chant of Newcastle, and a man of great commercial ability generally, 
Mr. Stephenson had directed and shared the extensive speculations in 
the hop trade of his elder brother, Sir William Stephenson, of London,* 
and became one of the richest men in Newcastle, then the commercial 
capital of the north of England. He left a large family, the two elder 
sonst of which he placed by his will in a position of independent 
affluence. Henry, the eldest by birth, had a house in Park-lane, 
which he occupied in the London season, and he used to spend the 
principal part of the summer at a residence which he rented in Berk- 
shire. He had an only child, a girl of surpassing beauty, of whom in 
a short time we shall have occasion to make further mention. 
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* His son-in-law, Alderman John Sawbridge, M.P. for London, from 1774 till 
his death in 1793, received, we have been told, from the easy sarcastic wit of Lord 
North, this answer to some violent speech, “I understand that, in the civic par- 
liament, the honourable member represents the ward of Billingsgate; and I must 
do him the justice to acknowledge, that he speaks the language of his constituents.” 
We have inserted this anecdote to preserve its point, but we will not be vouched 
for its authenticity. It may perhaps have been his predecessor in the representation 
of London, Beckford, who was really the subject of this sarcasm, for he was actually 
the alderman for the ward of Billingsgate; whereas (according to the Gent. Maqg., 
vol. lxv., p. 217), Sawbridge represented only the adjoining ward of Langborne. 

¢ The third son, Mr. Edward Stephenson, who held an important civil situation 
at Patna, in the East Indies, realised a good fortune. The last time he went out to 
India, stopping on his voyage at St. Helena, he was smitten with Miss Bazett, a 
young, and, we believe, portionless, lady of great personal attractions : and he made 
her his wife. Himself advanced in life, he survived the marriage only a very few 
years, and died in India childless; but, as is no uncommon case in the alliances of 
age to youth, he bequeathed to her his fortune absolutely. She returned to Eng- 
land, and married the fifth Earl of Essex, whose embarrassments (for he had lived 
much in the extravagant set of the young Prince of Wales) made a wealthy al- 
liance indispensable to him. The earl was a man of great accomplishment and 
fascination; and so courteous was his manner generally, that one, who knew him 
well in private life, informed us that his wife was the only person to whom he was 
ever heard to speak rudely, and added (shame to our sex!) that she never deserved 
it. We have heard that on the day of his marriage, the earl acquired from her 
60,0002, besides other sums afterwards, all of which went to the payment of his 
debts. In time her means of affording fresh supplies ceased, and a union, unfruitfal 
unless in disappointment, ended in a formal separation. She died the 16th of January, 
1838, and on the 14th of the ensuing April, he married the accomplished p 
singer, Miss Stephens, to whom, in anticipation of her death, he had long been en- 
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gaged. 
The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables! 
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Such were the circumstances of the Surtees family (so far at least as 
they have any bearing on the subjects of this sketch) at the time that 
the eyes of Jack Scott and Bessie Surtees first met in the fine old 
gothic church at Sedgefield, a pretty village in the county of Durham, 
where Miss Barbara Surtees, an old maiden aunt of the latter, was re- 
siding. The mode for formal introduction is not now known, but that 
is a difficulty not hard to be overcome by the ardour of a youthful ad- 
mirer. It is presumed that the acquaintance was rapidly improved at 
the public balls in the Newcastle assembly rooms, where the fair debu- 
tante was considered so attractive that, before she had attained the age 
of eighteen, her hand was sought by the flower of the surrounding 
squirearchy. But John Scott was her favoured swain, though probably 
in point of position he was then far the least eligible. 

Appeals to interest may be made to blighted hopes or furrowed brows, 
but brightly opening youth repels them with disdain, when they would 
deprive it of the new luxury of love, and snatch away, as soon as tasted, 
the sweetest cup in Nature’s meagre banquet. So, in the hope by ab- 
sence to eradicate the impressions Mr. John Scott had made, Miss 
Surtees was sent southward to visit her uncle, Mr. Henry Stephenson ; 
and, at his house in London, and at his country residence not far 
from the town of Maidenhead, she spent many months in the society 
of her cousin, Miss Stephenson. 

The two cousins were the Minna and the Brenda of their family. 
Miss Surtees, the elder by some three years, inherited from her mother 
her physical lineaments, as well as a warm but very affectionate tem- 
per, and a strongly marked and determined character. Her height 
was a short middle size. A profusion of very ‘deep brown ringlets 
streamed round her features of an exquisitely regular mould, and ex- 
pended themselves in a deluge on her neck. Her step was light,— 
for with such a figure how could it be otherwise? Her appearance was 
young even for her years, her manner pensive without feebleness, re- 
served without rudeness; and those who saw her felt an involuntary in- 
terest in the retiring, delicate being, 


Thus brightly dark, as midnight’s starry spell. 


Miss Stephenson, with a form as light as that of a young fawn, and 
a heart that corresponded to it, had features somewhat less symme- 
trical than those of her cousin. The mouth, of an infantine simplicity, 
but as sweet as that of a smiling infant, indicated more of pliability 
and less of individual character. Her hair, not permitted to conceal 
any part of that which it was designed to ornament, was raised from 
her neck and forehead by a broad band, and clustered in rich wreath- 
ing curls round the crown of her head: and her dress, in its easy sim- 
plicity, was that of “ beauty adorned the most.”* 

Such was the girlhood of the Countess of Eldon and the Countess 
of Mexborough. The former, rather than relinquish the fond object of 
her first affections, encountered all the difficulties of a straitened in- 
come, and, after having in youth trimmed the midnight lamp for the 
studies of her husband, and having honourably schooled a disposition 





* An engraving by Dickinson, from a picture of her when Miss Stephenson, 
painted by the Rev. William Peters, has he out our traditional information in 
the description we have attempted to ” this young lady. 
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originally liberal into a pinching parsimony in order to meet his neces- 
sities, was rewarded in age, by seeing, from her secluded retirement, 
him, whom she had thus loved and cherished, invested with the highest 
honours of the state. The latter, too, had an early attachment: but 
this, in accordance with the more ambitious views of her parents, she 
was induced to forego, and she became the bride of the Earl of Mex- 
borough. In her heyday, Almacks brightened at her smile; and 
there also in age was she seen, with cheeks where art had vainly tried 
to retrieve the faded bloom of nature, and restore the rosy light of 
youth. She was aruin, from the otherwise serene beauty of whose 
aspect much was detracted by the injudicious introduction of parterres 
filled with spring’s gayest flowers ; but still, as it was said of her by one, 
who could even then find sufficient traces of pristine brightness to 
command homage, she was ** the finest ruin in England.” 

We must not further anticipate the narrative; ut hasten back to 
the veer 1772, when the two girls used to roam together in the shady 
lanes uround the pretty village of East Burnham, in Berkshire, close 
to which Mr, Stephenson lived. 

In the spring or summer of that year they parted—seldom to meet 
again: and Miss Surtees returned to her father’s residence in New- 
castle. 

This, of which an engraving is given in the life by Mr. Twiss, was a 
very large old-fashioned building, in a row of houses, called Sandhill, 
that fronts the river, The ground floor was occupied by the shop ofa 
Mr. Clayton, an extensive woollen-draper: but between the shop and 
the rest of the house there was no communication, each having a 
separate entrance. Not long after the period of which we are now 
speaking, Mr. Surtees changed his residence to Benwell, which is 
situated at a short distance from Newcastle: and the premises he had 
occupied were converted into a coffee-house. 

Here, when its destination had been so much altered, in the front 
room on the first floor—a room, it seems, fated for matrimonial enter- 
prises—the notorious Andrew Robinson Stoney was sitting, when, 
being informed of the recent death of the Earl of Strathmore, the hus- 
band of the rich heiress of the Bowes’ of Gibside, he slapped his hand 
on his thigh, and abruptly exclaimed, ‘* God, I'll marry Lady Strath- 
more.” Hisscheme was successful ; and Lord Strathmore, having died 
on the 7th of March, 1776, the widow united herself to Mr. Stoney on 
the 17th of January, 1777, a few days, at most, after breaking off a 
matrimonial engagement with a Mr. Grey.* Fickle in character, and 
frail in conduct, if the lost descendant of a high historict line melts us 
to pity, itis by the excess only of her sufferings. Of her cruel hus- 
band, who in consequence of this marriage assumed the name of Bowes, 
we shall have occasion hereafter to speak. 

Again, with apologies for our digressions, we return to our subject. 

The attachment between Mr. John Scott and Miss Surtees had ex- 
perienced a different reception by the families in Love-lane and Sand- 
gate, though the imprudence of relinquishing a fellowship on the one 





* The Countess of Strathmore v. Bowes. 2 Brown’s Chancery Case. 1 Vesey, jun. 

* She was the representative, of the second marriage, of her ancestor, Sir George 
Towes, “the sureste Pyllore the Quen's Majestie had in thes (the Northern) 
artes.” See p. 394 of “Sharp's Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569,” a valuable 
contribution to authentic history. 
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side, and that of marrying a youth who had his way to make in the world 
on the other, were obvious to each. The Scotts seem to have been willing 
that a marriage should eventually take place; while the Surteeses, 
anxious to give it the go-by altogether, appear to have pressed upon the 
young lady the higher pretensions of some, by her, less favoured 
suitor. 

Much, at any rate, of the ground of opposition which Mr. Surtees 
may be presumed to have had to the marriage, seems suggested in a 
letter from Mr. William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell), addressed, 
several years later, to one of his own family on the subject of the proposals 
of a young gentleman to his sister (who, however, was not then a minor) ; 
and, as it is better expressed than any thing we can write, and is in all 
respects creditable to him, we shall quote it; begging the reader, how- 
ever, to recollect that it is, in fact, a mere transfer to the mouth of an- 
other party of the objections actually taken by Mr. William Scott on 
a similar occasion. 

‘1 observe,” said Mr. William Scott, “what you said about my 
sister Jen. The two great Points to be looked to, are Character and 
Circumstances; for I should be very sorry if She married a Man whose 
Character disgraced Her, or whose Circumstances entailed Distress 
upon Her. I certainly could interfere in no way but that of Advice, 
because She is perfectly Mistress of Herself, As to Family, it w* be 
the most absurd thing in the world for us to have any Objections on 
that Score. I don’t know Mr. , but can his Circumstances be 
quite adequate to a Plan of settling in Life? He is not Mr. ; 








$ 
only son, nor eldest son, and can hardly have had Time to acquire for 
Himself. 1 think these are proper Consid® dictated by a due Regard 
to my Sister’s Happiness; and that is the only ground on which 1 pro- 
pose them.” 

And now let us hasten to the catastrophe. 

Mr. John Scott had an early friend of the name of Wilkinson; and 
to him he confided a plan for an elopement, which we suspect to have 
been devised by Miss Surtees. Wilkinson, who was a young man of 
some small independence, which he contemplated investing in trade, 
had apprenticed himself to Clayton, the clothier. His shop, it may 
be remembered, was under Mr. Surtees’ residence: hence his appren- 
tice had peculiar means of facilitating the escape. 

Let us now beg our reader to transport his imagination back to the night 
of Wednesday the 18th of November, 1772, and then to accompany us to 
Sandhill, where, concealed behind some fragments of the bridge over the 
Tyne, which had been washed down by a flood the year before, we may 
spend some little time together in watching the manoeuvres that are 
taking place under the windows of Mr. Surtees’ house. But first, in 
order to place our companion as far advanced as ourselves in knowledge 
of the state of the garrison within, we must inform him that the op- 
portunity selected by the storming party was during the absence from 
home of Mr. Surtees’ eldest son William, who, having been the school- 
fellow of Mr. John Scott, and being nearly of the same age, would 
have been very capable of either intercepting a flight or leading a 
pursuit, 

But hush! Through the chill gloom of the night, but little relieved 
by the dubious light of the waning moon, which is just reaching its 
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last quarter, two young men are seen to advance cautiously along the 

avement towards Mrs. Surtees’ house, occasionally looking round as 
though to ascertain whether they have the road to themselves. A sig- 
nal is made, and is answered from the furthest window of the first- 
floor to the right of the house. One of the young men, and it is Wil- 
kinson, unfastens the door of the clothier’s shop below, and brings from 
within a ladder, which had been concealed there. It is silently placed 
against the window, from which the signal was returned ; and, while 
the other youth, in whom we recognise John Scott, is preparing to 
mount it, the window opens, and his Bessie, ‘‘ with an unthrift love,” 
hastens down to his arms.* 

That night they were ‘‘ over the border and away,” and the next 
morning were married at Blackshields, in Scotland, 

In a few days the young couple returned to Neweastle, but found 
sad or averted faces. Mrs. Surtees had been so affected with the flight 
of her daughter, that she had kept her bed for several days: and the 
mind of the disappointed inother fluctuated between sorrow and anger. 
Nor would the irritation of the bride’s family be mollified by a letter 
which Mrs. Surtees, a short time afterwards, received from her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Henry Stephenson ; who, piqued perhaps that the good ad- 
vice, which she no doubt had given her niece during the visit, was all 
thrown away, apologized for their intention of taking no notice of Mr, 
and Mrs. John Scott, but assigned as a reason that their own family 
consisted of an only daughter, with a pretty face and a good fortune, 
to whom it would be imprudent to present a sanction to elopements by 
receiving a young man who had carried off her cousin. 

Mr. Scott, however, received his son and newly-acquired daughter 
kindly; and, a few days later, Mr. Surtees was induced by the 
intercession of his eldest son William (who, it has already been 
stated, was John Scott's old school-fellow), to extend to the delinquents 
an ostensible forgiveness, though his displeasure seems not to have 
been entirely obliterated for the next two years and a half; and their 
friends generally seem wisely to have coincided in the unanswerable 
reasoning of Benedick, when converted from his anti-matrimonial 
heresies, ** The world must be peopled!” In after life, Lady Eldon 
used to state that, on this critical occasion, her brother William 
showed her more of kindness than any other member of her own fa- 
mily ; and her husband, when, as chancellor, he had an opportunity of 
advancing his children in their professions, gave proof that he had not 
forgotten it. 


* The circumstances attending ‘this clopement .we have put together from the 
accounts of several individuals given to us at various times. Mr. 'Twiss seems not to 
have been aware what part, or even that any part, in these transactions was taken 
by Wilkinson: but in a letter from Lord Eldon to Mr. H. U. Reay, dated Sept. 8, 
1801, quoted in his work, Vol. L, p. 388, the following touching allusion, made to the 
—_ of a person named Wilkinson, refers, we have little doubt, to the same early 
riend ;— 

“Before I say a word about other matters, let me heave one sigh over James 
Wilkinson! It was but yesterday that we three were engaged in the follies of 
childhood and the sports of youth. The period which has since past, seems short 
~how short, in all probability, must that appear then, which is yet to pass before 
we shall be gathered together again.” 

The precise date of the clopement we owe to Mr. Twiss. 
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John Scott was the favourite child of his father’s age; and an eco- 
nomy, somewhat exact towards other members of his family, was re- 
laxed in favour of him. 

We find, from the life of Lord Eldon, by Mr. Twiss, that, not long 
after the marriage, Mr. Scott settled on the young couple 20002., and 
Mr. Surtees 1000/., with interest in each case at 5 per cent. till the 
principal should be paid; and that some years afterwards Mr. Surtees 
added another 10002.* The emoluments of the fellowship had not to 
be relinquished for a year after the marriage; and Mr. John Scott had 
from other sources (partly, it should seem, from having exercised the 
office of private tutor at the University Coilege+ previously to his call to 
the bar), some accessions to his means; so that, though far from 
affluent, he was, considering the value of money in those days, far 
removed from distress. 

In the commencement of February, 1775, Mrs. John Scott’s brother, 

Edward Surtees died, and his death appears to have opened the way 
to a more cordial reconciliation with her parents than had yet taken 
lace. 
, To this Mr. John Scott alludes in a letter dated, 3rd April, 1775, 
which is addressed to his brother Henry, and has an Oxford postmark, 
There is also an allusion to Sir Matthew White Ridley, the mayor 
of Newcastle that year. The letter is much mutilated, and the parts 
in brackets have been supplied by us from a consideration of the con- 
text and the space. Those who follow us therefore, can adopt or reject 
our readings. 


‘You will stare when I tell you we have actually had a very press- 
ing Invitation to Newcastle, and that I believe, from the Circumstances 
which attended it, that it was a very sincere one. The death of one 
one child perhaps ¢ beget some consideration about another. ew 
would have gladly seen her Friends, and she often promised herself 
much Happiness in seeing yourself, as I know you would have in see- 
ing us both; but my engagement made it impossible ever to think a 
moment about it. 

‘You have greatly improved your Mayor, [and] that family have 
lately behaved to me as if they meant to make me ample amends for 
the little attention {I received] from them at Newcastle. Sir M.§ 





* After along and prosperous life, Mr. Surtees died in 1800, aged ninety, hav- 
ing survived his memory some years, He left a moderate paternal estate, and 
considerable personal property to his eldest son; and, we believe, about 50,0000 
(being part of the capital of the bank), to be carved into fortunes for his five other 
children who survived him. But there was a deed of agreement that, in order to ob- 
— the inconvenience of the sudden a — rs or — = os 
cipal of the share of any partner dying should not en 
— his decease: and, A 1803, this ee was swallowed a tg oe but un- 
ortunate, speculations, undertaken by the younger part amongst 
themselves, and with which Mr. Surtees had been individually unconcerned. With 
it ry a fortune designed for Lady Eldon. 

wiss, vol i., p. 91. 

t Soin the original. The word “may” has probably been left out here through 
accident. 

§ Sir Matthew White Ridley, here alluded to, was the son of Mr. Matthew 
Ridley, a considerable coal-fitter and general merchant in Newcastle, and a gentle- 
man of ancient blood, who, fired with senatorial ambition, had incurred in 1741, 
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having attain[ed civility] his next Improvement must be not to think 
[himself] a wit. I must beg you once more to rem[ ember] me very 
affectionately to your Wife. Bessy [very] heartily joins me; and we 
both hope the [little] one is as well, and, the difference of sexes 
fallowed) for, as stout as our own. Bessy often spea[ks of] the watch 
which is to be your Legacy, but [I trust its] Index has many Myriads 


-. 


of Revolutio[ ns to arrive | at before you receive it. 


Mr. John Scott’s early plan of taking orders had depended on his 
expectation of a college living ; but, since his marriage led to the re- 
linquishment of his fellowship, his views were transferred to the law, 
and to establishing himself as a provincial barrister in Newcastle. 

Such continued his intention at the time of his call to the bar in 
February, 1776. And shortly afterwards, when dining with Mr. He- 
ron, a leading attorney at Newcastle, he expressed himself as about to 
settle there. Mr. Heron, however, attempted to dissuade him, on the 
ground that London was the proper field for such powers and acquire- 
ments as his; and added, ‘Only go; and I'll give you faf guinea 
now, on condition that you give me a thousand when you're chan- 
cellor.”” And so saying, he handed him a guinea, which Mr, John 
Scott proceeded to put into his pocket. On this, his brother, Mr. 
William Scott, who was also present, exclaimed in a tone of remon- 
strance, ** Jack, you're robbing Heron of his guinea!” when Jack took 
the hint, and immediately returned it. In the end he decided on esta- 
blishing himself in London. 

And thus having, by circumstances which either he did not control 
or the effect of which he did not foresee, narrowly escaped the condition 
of a coal-fitter, a country parson, a provincial barrister, he was placed 
in the road which was to lead him to the high station of Chancellor of 
England ! 

If this result, so unexpected, has occurred to one whose judgment 
was so far-sighted, who can deny that the successes and failures of this 
life are, for the most part, the mere opportunities and trials imposed 
upon us by our God! 





As Lord Eldon was the first to settle in life and to adopt a profes- 
sion, we have been naturally led to narrate the circumstances of his 
early manhood, before entering at length on the contemporaneous his- 
tory of his elder brother. In our next number, the details will be 
respecting Lord Stowell, and his domestic life; and we shall there 


= _ briefly sketch the professional career of both these distinguished 
awyers, 





an expensive and unsuccessful contest for the representation of Newcastle; after 
which his old patrimony of Hardriding became the property of his electioneering 
agent! In the following year he married Miss White, the eventual heiress of her 
brother, Sir Matthew White, of Blagdon; since which period, a peerage and ba- 
ronetage have rewarded the prudence of the family. 
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LITERATURE. 


SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIONS.* 


To write a brilliant novel that shall at once agitate the political 
coteries, and throw the boarding-schools into an ecstacy, is the work 
of no common genius. Mr. Disraeli has done this in two instances, 
and we are not quite sure, in spite of the traditional superstition to the 
contrary, that he has not succeeded better in the second instance than 
in the first. 

‘* Sybil” and “ Coningsby” belong to the same school ; but they are 
as broadly different from each other as the remote and starry summits 
of the Alps from the brawny base of the mountains, stretching amidst 
clustering villages, and the dingy haunts of labour. ‘ Coningsby” 
anatomized the theory of our English politics—‘ Sybil” illustrates the 
life of a large section of people as it is coerced by political influences. 
The former was speculative—the latter is pre-eminently practical: the 
former required some poetry and more faith on the part of the reader 
—the latter is addressed to his prose faculties and his viscera, his daily 
experiences and his digestive organs: the former concerned the ele- 
ments of government and the machinery of party—the latter deals in the 
vulgar wants of the manufacturing population, bread, music, gin-sling, 
and the Five Points: the former was too refined and subtle for the com- 
prehension of the unwashed—the latter will be as intelligible to the 
million as the show-board that invites them to bowls and London por- 
ter. And with all these advantages of direct appeal to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the people, in a way the people themselves can at once 
understand, ‘* Sybil” possesses the further merit of being an excellent 
novel, 

It was a bold venture to select a heroine from the ranks of the 
Chartists. It was a still bolder experiment to invest her with graces 
and accomplishments that throw into the shade the high-pressure spi- 
ritualities of the women of the aristocracy. But this is a novel of the day, 
and in making his low-life heroine a being of the most exquisite sense 
and refinement, the author has merely availed himself of that prescrip- 
tive privilege of all writers of fiction, by which they are permitted to 
idealize the characters of real life. Sybil is the daughter of a great 
chartist leader, one of those eloquent spirits whose stirring periods 
make the pulses of monster meetings dance like the blast of a trumpet. 
Walter Gerard fills the humble réle of foreman at a factory, but he has 
ancient blood in his veins, belongs to the old religion of the country, 
has a claim upon the barony of Mowbray, and is, moreover, a man of 
solid capacity and earnest faith. Notwithstanding his noble descent, 
and his natural desire to vindicate his personal rights, he is still one of 
the people, and sympathises with them manfully in their wrongs and 
efforts to obtain constitutional redress. His daughter has been brought 
up at a nunnery—hence the intellectual beauty of her character, and 
that sweet seriousness of soul which keeps her pure and elevated amidst 
associations which at the first glance are calculated to shock one’s no- 
tions of probability. But the vrai is often more wonderful than the 
traisemblable, and if we could see clearly into Chartist interiors, and 





———— 


* By B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P., Author of “ Coningsby,” 3 vols. 
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grow familiar with their lives of problems and high themes, and the 
hourly philosophy that wells up in the wolfish struggle with the upper 
orders, we might discover many visions of womanly power, even more 
startling than this gloriously apochryphal Sybil. Such natures are 
brought up in severe realities, and trained to their mission by social 
conflicts, which bring out their reasoning faculties, their enthusiasm 
and their energy into a state of active development, such as may be 
said to be prohibited by the voluptuous lassitude and conventional uni- 
formity of all aristocratic education. We believe confidently in Sybil; 
and we take her portrait, even with its high finish and supererogatory 
charms, to be the profoundest truth in the book. Sybil is the child of 
the people, nursed in the struggle, and sharing from first to last in its 
onward and upward hopes. The poetry of her character is drawn 
from her religion—the religion of the fathers of the country, the re- 
ligion of its monastic ruins; and her passionate sorrow for the happy 
times when the institutions of that religion threw their protecting shelter 
round the Poor, furnishes the key to her dreams of regeneration and 
restitution. Her politics glide into her creed, and become an article 
of faith: so true it is that the religious sentiment colours all things in 
the life of women. 

Grouped about these primary representatives of the labour class 
are numerous appropriate figures; such as the editor of a moral force 
journal, sundry physical force politicians, two or three rebellious factory 
girls and their scapegrace lovers, delegates, public-house orators, and 
bludgeon men. Outof these materials we have the nation of the demo- 
cracy brought into immediate contrast with the privileged nation of the 
aristocracy, represented no less forcibly in the persons of the Baron de 
Mowbray and his daughter, the Lord Marney and his brother Egre- 
mont, the Lady Marney, the intriguing Lady St. Julians, and a whole 
crowd of fashionable fribbles sketched with a dashing vivacity and ir- 
resistible truth, which has never been excelled. This contrast between 
the two ‘‘ nations”—separated by an impassable gulf, knowing nothing, 
or worse than nothing, about each other, moving in their opposite 
spheres, not merely in total ignorance of the humanity that lies beyond, 
but under the falsest impressions and the bitterest prejudices—this 
contrast, glaring out from every page, constitutes the purpose and moral 
of the work. 

Egremont, the brother of Lord Marney, is the hero. He has heard 
of the rick-burnings and other atrocities of the people; in the clubs 
and on the race-course, at soirées and dinners, he is stunned by 
the details of their crimes, their ignorance, their brutality ; the impres- 
sion all this makes upon him sets him thinking in the right direction, 
and instead of taking the indictment for granted, he is resolved to sift 
its truth by personal observation and inquiry. He goes amongst the 
people to judge for himself. He locates himself in the village of 
Mowedale under an assumed name; and here he becomes acquainted 
with Sybil and her father, It is easy to foretell in the solitude of or- 
chards, and green lanes, and musing ruins, how rapidly he falls in love 
with the beautiful half-nun. Antagonism of position and circumstances 
often does more in this way than the closest assimilation, out of the 
very wilfulness of love. The surprise of such an apparition in such 
scenes, kindles the imagination of the young aristocrat; and the cul- 
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tivated mind of Sybil in due course completes the conquest which had 
been begun by her unconscious grace and gentleness. The effect of all 
this is to modify very considerably the opinions of Egremont concerning 
the real character and condition of the working classes ; and it may 
be said of him, to parody Pope’s sarcasm on Henry VIII., 


That Chartist light first shines through Sybil’s eyes. 


In the meanwhile the great movement goes forward amongst the 
people. Walter Gerald has resigned his situation in the factory, and 
thrown himself into the front of the battle. He is selected as one of 
the delegates to go up to London with the famous monster petition, and 
in this capacity he discovers in a distinguished member of the Lower 
House his old acquaintance of Mowedale. This discovery shakes the 
contidence of the honest delegate, but it brings matters to issue be- 
tween the lovers. Egremont, in a moment of enthusiasm, declares 
himself to Sybil, who is too much perplexed by the novelty of her posi- 
tion to be able to act with decision. But events on her side are also 
hastening to a consummation. The delegates are arrested at a secret 
meeting, and Gerard is brought to trial and sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of a year and a half. Sybil goes back to her nunnery, and a lull 
spreads over the story, until the old evils, accumulating in renewed 
force and pressure, hurry the populace into a fresh outbreak. During 
the interval, Gerard’s claims to the Mowbray property have been dili- 
gently prosecuted, and the papers containing the proofs of his right 
are traced to the possession of the Lord de Mowbray, who keeps them 
carefully concealed in the muniment room of the‘castle. At this junc- 
ture the grand strike of the working people takes place, and the law- 
less multitude, guided artfully to this point by a skilful agent, make a 
tremendous attack on Mowbray Castle. In the melée which ensues, 
the yeomanry are called out, which brings Lord Marney and Egremont 
upon the scene—the terrors of which are depicted with considerable 
power. By the determined energy of the moral force editor, who is in 
the secret of the papers, and who, being a suitor for the hand of Sybil, 
hopes to propitiate her favour by obtaining the evidences of her father’s 
rights, the documents are secured. But this fortunate incident is 
darkened by bloodshed. Gerard and Lord Marney are killed in the 
desperate conflict between the yeomanry and the mob. Another pause 
follows. Egremont succeeds to his brother’s titles and estates, Sybil 
inherits the domains of her ancestors; and, after a reasonable time for 
rendering due reverence to the dead, this love, baptized in suffering, is 
crowned at last with happiness. : tp 

It will be seen that the actual story, to speak technically, is slight 
enough. It derives its charm less from the complexity of crowded 
incidents, than from the vitality of the treatment. characters stand 
out clearly, and there is not one of them, from the mancuvring liti- 
cal countess to the Chartist dandy at the Cat and Fiddle, that is not 
drawn to the life. The only objection is that there are too many of 
them. Whole groups of people are brought in to illustrate particular 
phases of society, who have nothing whatever to do with the imme- 
diate action of the novel. But they subserve the higher purposes of the 
author in shadowing forth those broad social distinctions which it is 
the chief aim of the work to exhibit through their salient character- 
istics, 
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Large allowances must be made on the score of art, for a novel of 
our own day, which professes to do something more than simply to 
amuse the reader, ‘The political novel is a recent invention. It is 
totally different in scope and direction from all other novels. It must 
be different in structure—it must have some space for disquisition— 
mere sketches of manners must occasionally give way in its pages to 
dissections of graver topics—the fashion in matters of taste must now 
and then be displaced by the fashion in matters of legislation—the 
progress of the plot must be broken up to admit of a review of the 
progress of public opinion and social economy—and he who looks 
for exciting continuity in the drama, must make up his mind to find it 
grievously interrupted by sundry appeals from the stage to the audience, 
The interest of the story, in short, must yield, more or less, to the in- 
terest of the living topics of which it is the exponent. The writer who 
best succeeds in combining and blending both—in sustaining the fasci- 
nation of the fiction while he penetrates and developes the problem of 
facts upon which it is based—is entitled to high praise. And this 
Mr. Disraeli has triumphantly accomplished in ** Sybil.” If the cohe- 
rency of the design be not always very apparent—if the pleasure 
of the perusal be dashed by the intrusion of discussion where we 
look for incidents—and if we have to complain of too rapid a variety 
in the shifting of the scenes and persons, of too many slides and sub- 
jects in the magic lantern—we must refer all such stops and hindrances 
to the absolute necessities of the work. By the time we arrive at the 
close we see it all clearly, and understand why it was that our progress 
seemed to halt at certain points. At those very halts we took in the 
tone and physiognomy of the landscape which enabled us to enjoy with 
a practised relish the subsequent scenes through which we passed. 

Of all the works of fiction in which an attempt has been made to 
portray the actual inner life of the labour-classes of England, this is 
the most translatable. It would convey to a foreigner a better notion 
of the sources of popular discontent, and of their effects upon the con- 
duct and morals of the population, than all the reports of all the par- 
liamentary committees that ever sat upon the state of the nation. That 
which in other publications is a suspicious elaboration of speculative 
generalities, is here reduced to special end palpable illustration, You 
are brought face to face with the overworked artisan—you see him in 
his sallow and grimy toil, every particle of manhood extinguished in 
him but the grinding sense of oppression, and the black passions of ha- 
tred and revenge. You see in his wild thirst for justice, in his acute 
comprehension of the wrongs that shut him out from all hopes of par- 
Ucipation in the benetits of citizenship, in his capacity for better things, 
and the eagerness with which he pursues the phantoms of redress, which 
his imagination conjures out of the darkness of his life—you see what 
he might have been in a healthier state of society, with opportunity 
aud encouragement, and you learn how very closely his worst vices are 
neighboured by lofty virtues. Whoever has seen a Chartist rise at a 
public meeting to scare its formal propriety by a relation of real griev- 
ances, flinging his uncouth denunciations of conventional sympathy 
and mock liberalism into the face of the genteel patriots on the plat- 
form, will recognise the terrible fidelity of the portraits in this novel. 
The drawn and cadaverous features, the glassy eye of want and anguish, 
the forlorn air of destitution and long suffering, and that fearful naked 
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style of speech, always original because it is the language of intense 

feeling, and frequently eloquent from the sheer energy of profound 

conviction—are here preserved and presented to the reader with all the 

breadth and force of an historical painting. Every one of the scenes 

in which the Chartists are engaged might be singled out for separate 

points of truthfulness—the strange tawdry revels at the bres of the 
i 


Muses—the exulting dreams of independent lodgings in which the fac- 
tory girls dare to indulge when they contemplate their emancipation 
from the work that unsexes them—the smoky meetings of the artisans 
at which they discuss pipes and politics indiscriminately—and the lurid 
domesticities of the Hell-cats. The whole of that section of the novel 
is new, vigorous, and striking, and pre-eminently distinguished by the 
spirit and copiousness of its details. The Bishop is one of those grand 
creations that stamp themselves indelibly on the memory of novel- 
readers, 

Nor is the world of high life, of low ambition, of artificial stimulants, 
and false pretensions, less faithfully delineated. The smallest man 
amongst them is a portrait. Even Captain Grouse, the toady of Lord 
Marney, expert in brisk jokes for dull hours, and ready to put his hand 
to any thing on an emergency, occupies his pedestal with an atti- 
tude that sets him apart from the herd. The baronet who devotes 
his whole genius to the re-establishment of his order, until his perti- 
nacious zeal is quenched in a higher titlke—the selfish Marney—the 
wily Christopher Hatton—the ladies Joan and Maud, with their airs of 
character, without a particle of genuine nature in them—are all, and 
many more, express images of that circle of existence, glittering, hol- 
low, and delusive, which no writer in our language has ever described 
with such freedom of conception, and happy affluence of style as the 
author of ** Coningsby.” 

It may be expected that we should say something of the political 
tendency of this work; but we take it for granted that sufficient will 
be gathered on that head from the general outline of the plan. The 
wise and generous aim which pervades the book is evident enough. 
The sutferings of the poor are shown with a view to point out the means 
of ameliorating them; and the wide distance between the rich and 
poor, is exhibited in the hope of bringing both parties to a better un- 
derstanding of their mutual relationship and dependencies, Of the 
sketchy dissertations which are scattered here and there upon the insti- 
tutions of the country, and the spirit by which legislation has been 
cuided in reference to the working-classes, it is unnecessary to speak. 
The peculiar opinions of the author on these points are known ; and 
there is no need to restate them here, either for censure or approval. 
They will be condemned wholesale by politicians of all parties who are 
anxious to float quietly down the stream of events, and unwilling to be 
disturbed by any startling demand on their thinking faculties. Such 
politicians will discover in ‘‘ Sybil” how Mr. Disraeli regards ship- 
money as the first great step towards direct taxation—how he thinks 
that the extirpation of the monasteries was a wrong inflicted on the 
poor—how he is of opinion that the Revolution of 1688 was a great 
mistake—and how impressed he is with a belief that the war with France 
was a profligate struggle for the maintenance of property, paid for out 
of the labour of the industrious classes. These points—singular and 
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exceptionable-—will be picked out and coined into bye-words—the 
inevitable fate of all speculations that travel out of the beaten path, 
But we trust there is no great harm in expressing a hope that the genuine 
English spirit of the book will not be suffered to evaporate in this way, 
and that even they who most strongly repudiate the curious doctrines 
of the writer on questions of historical controversy, will be ready to 
acknowledge the one great truth—humane, liberal, and Christian— 
which flowers out above them all: Tuk RIGHT OF THE HUMBLER 
CLASSES TO PROTECTION AND SYMPATHY FROM THE UPPER, 





MEMOIRS OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER.* 


Tuoven it has been so confidently stated, that no man is a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre, it is imperative he should be one to his biogra- 
pher, for unless his life be written con amore, he stands but a poor 
chance of a favourable introduction to the public. It is doubtful whe- 
ther there ever was an individual who has done more to recommend 
himself, asa hero of romance at least, than the subject of this memoir, 
and therefore we are not at all surprised at finding him figure so pro- 
minently in certain fictions, His adventures have been so extremely 
romantic, that we can scarcely;be reconciled to their appearing in any 
other form than the three volumes appropriated to the labours of the 
imagination, and we can hardly satisfy ourselves of his identity unless 
we find him associated with some interesting Flora Mac Ivor or Mac- 
donald, as the case may be, or with various impetuous gentlemen in 
philibegs, who talk in a pattern as national as their tartans. Never- 
theless, the real history of this adventurer renders his story, as told by 
Mr. Klose, so attractive, that the most earnest admirer of ‘* Waverley,” 
must be satisfied that there may be far more entertainment in a simple 
recital of matters of fact, than in the best work of the best novelist. 
After a rapid historical glance at that race of incapables—the Stuarts 
—who showed a marvellous ingenuity in earning for themselves the 
Scottish title of ‘* ne’er-do-wells,” the narrative begins with an account 
of the expatriated branch of the family, from the foolish bigot who was 
stigmatised by his co-religionists as the man who had lost three king- 
doms for one mass. Then comes the hero of the warming-pan, known 
in history as ** The Old Pretender.” He was worthy of his father— 
dull and spiritless, ignorant and superstitious. The House of Hanover 
put themselves to a great deal of trouble to satisfy the English people 
that he was no child of Mary of Modena, but his whole life proved to 
the world that he was a true Stuart in every respect. 

As it is often found in nature that when the moment of dissolution 
approaches, there is an apparent revival so vigorous as to afford hopes 
to the most despairing, so was it with the Stuart dynasty. Their 
cause was to all intents and purposes at the last extremity. The head 
of the family, the Chevalier de St. George, or James VIII., as he styled 
himself, was a mere phantom of monarchy, adding to the classic ca. 








_* Memoirs of Prince Charles Stuart (Count of Albany), commonly called the 
Young Pretender. With Notices of the Rebellion of ,1745. By Charles Louis 
Klose, Esq. 2 vols. 
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pital of the Romans another monument of fallen greatness to the very 
numerous ones for which it was famous. He had made, in earlier life, 
one faint effort to play the part ofa hero, but the vocation did not suit 
him. He had played the domestic tyrant more successfully, but his 
wife being dead, he had now no opportunities for its performance. He 
next tried that of a saint, but though his religious exercises showed he 
might appear as earnest a devotee as ever delighted priest, the peculiar 
intimacy he chose to maintain with the Countess of Inverness, showed 
most convincingly that he was not likely to make a better saint than he 
had a hero. In short, this shadowy king took especial pains to sa- 
tisfy every one that he was fit for nothing, that he was good for no- 
thing. The end of the Stuarts seemed fast approaching—the cause of 
legitimacy was at its crisis. Suddenly the name shot up in new-born 
brightness, like the fabled Phoenix from its embers, and while ‘ the 
Old Pretender’? was condemned throughout Europe as a very old 
pretender indeed, his son, known as ‘the Young Pretender,” was 
achieving universal renown as a character in which there was no pre- 
tence whatever. The idea‘ ofa youth invading a great empire with 
seven followers, looks like one of the fables of old romance; but when 
describing the same gallant stripling, from that improbable beginning, 
proceeding on his course, beating army after army that was sent to 
destroy him, winning one kingdom, and penetrating as a conqueror 
into the centre of another, it could not be any thing else but a re a 
ter from some newly-discovered version of the Adventures of the 
Seven Champions. Nevertheless, it was as Mr. Klose, in these 
animated volumes displays to us, undoubted matter of fact, and the 
expiring cause of the Stuarts made all Europe marvel at its vitality, 
and their monkish representative at Rome left off playing the unpro- 
fitable part of a saint to assume that of a king. Alas! he was buta 
bad actor, who seeks to astonish an audience by his numerous trans- 
formations, and not being able to maintain one character with credit, 
must needs attempt half-a-dozen, The avalanche that threatened 
England at Derby, dwindled to a snowball at Culloden. The gallant 
adventurer who had so long been Prince of Wales, and might have 
fancied himself, at the head of his victorious followers, as glorious as 
his ancestor, William the Conqueror, after the crowning triumph at 
Hastings, at a blow was deprived of all his well-earned greatness, and 
became thenceforward again nothing more than ‘‘the Young Pre- 
tender.” The revival of the Stuart cause had been delusive—the pa- 
tient exhausted by the violence of his exertions, only the more rapidly 
sunk to that state which the poet so truthfully describes as “‘ sans every 
thing :” and though the youthful hero survived for a great number of 
years, and passed through adventures which must make these pages 
entertaining to all classes of readers, he never had the most remote 
chance of obtaining the rich prize, which had once seemed within his 
grasp. In addition to every information which careful research could 
elicit respecting the career of this interesting character, Mr. Klose has 
collected many particulars of at least equal interest, concerning his 
younger brother the Cardinal York, who was the last of this unfortu- 
natedynasty. Indeed, these carefully written volumes, cannot but be 
considered a valuable addition to the historical library. 
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We have had many lady historians. Several have written themselves 
into a reputation which subsequently was almost as easily lost as gained, 
Very few readers now turn to their pages. The historical scholar 
never. They possessed considerable talent, but they were deficient in 
that pains-taking research, without which the best written history is 
useless, Some of their successors have not been more studious, Of 
the very limited number whose works deserve to endure, Agnes Strick- 
land is undoubtedly at the head. Her “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land” have not only supplied a want that has long been felt by the stu- 
dent, but has afforded the reader an insight into the domestic life of 
certain individuals who seemed elevated as much beyond home sympa- 
thies as familiar enjoyments. It has been Miss Strickland’s task to 
draw aside the curtain of purple and gold that shut out the affections, 
the cares, the sorrows of royalty from the vulgar eye; and how ad- 
mirably she has done this the popularity of the many interesting scenes 
she has displayed, sufficiently proves. Her first volume was full of de- 
lightful reading, and each succeeding one she published, has improved 
upon its predecessor: but the greatest advance in this way is in the 
presqnt volume. We know of no book to compete with it in enters 
tainment. It possesses materials for a whole library of romance ; it 
affords more insight into the times it illustrates than some half dozen 
works of much more pretension. Of the whole series of Queens of 
England, we think it would be difficult, if not impossible, to select 
two whose lives could furnish materials so attractive as those which are 
here the subjects of the writer's lively pen. The first of these royal 
ladies is Henrietta Maria, the lovely and adventurous consort of the 
ill-fated Charles 1. In relating her extremely eventful history, it was 
necessary to enter a good deal at large into that stupendous struggle 
which after a few well-fought fields overturned the monarchy and de- 
stroyed the king. Henrietta Maria was her husband’s adviser through- 
out this struggle, and if she did not fight his battles for him, she cer- 
tainly supplied ‘* the sinews of war.” Her exertions in the royal 
cause at last occasioned her being denounced by the Parliament, and 
often placed her in positions of great peril. She went to Holland to 
raise money for him, and by borrowing and pawning she managed to 
get together a considerable sum. 


Their high mightinesses at Rotterdam, lent her 40,000 guilders, their bank, 
25,000, the bank at Amsterdam, 845,000. Of the merchants at the Hague, 
Fletcher and Fitcher, she borrowed 166,000. On her pendent pearls, she bor- 
rowed 213,200 guilders ; she had six rubies in pawn Pr 40,000 guilders, and 
altogether she raised upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling. 


Her subsequent adventures were full of the most imminent danger. 


When the queen had obtained all the stores possible in Holland, she bade 
(says Miss Strickland) farewell to her little daughter, and leaving her under 
the personal care of her mother-in-law, the Princess of Orange, re-embarked 


————— 
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for England, almost on the anniversary of her departure the preceding year, 
February 2, 1642-3. She sailed from Scheveling in a first-rate English ship, 
called the Princess Royal, and was accompanied by eleven transports, filled 
with ammunition and stores, for the assistance of the king; her fleet was con- 
yoyed by the Dutch admiral, Von Tromp. 

So tremendous a north-east gale began to blow directly the queen and her 
ladies had embarked on board this fleet, that they were tossed on the stormy 
hillows nine days, expecting death hourly. ‘The ladies wept and screamed 
perpetually, but the queen never lost her high spirits. ‘I’o all the lamenta- 
tions around ber, the daughter of Henry the Great replied gaily, “ Comfort 
yourselves, mes cheres, Queens of England are never drowned.” The ladies 
suspended their wailings to reflect, and recollected that such a case had never 
occurred, and were greatly consoled. This conversation is declared by a 
French writer to have passed on deck, while the queen was leaning on the rud- 
der, When she had persuaded her train to leave the discomforts of the cabin for 
a little fresh air. Indeed, the scene below, as related by the queen herself, was 
any thing but inviting. When the tempest blew heavily, and the ship laboured 
and pitched, they were tied in small beds, in all the horrors of sea-sickness, 
At the time the storm was at its worst, all the queen's attendants, even the 
officers, crowded into her cabin, and insisted on confessing themselves to the 
Capucins of her suite, believing death would ensue every moment. These 
poor priests were as ill as any one, and were unable to be very attentive ; 
therefore the penitents shouted out their sins aloud, in the hearing of every 
one, in order to obtain absolution on the spur of the moment. The queen, 
having no terrors of her own to distract her, amused herself with remarking 
this extraordinary scene, and made a sly comment on what she heard, saying, 
« That she supposed that the extremity of their fears took away the shame of 
confessing such misdeeds in public.” Her gay spirits were not then broken, 
and she declared that the absurdities she witnessed in that voyage, at times 
made her langh excessively, although, like the others, she could not help ex- 
pecting the ship to’go to the bottom every moment. When any eating or drink- 
ing was going forward, the attempts to serve her in state, and the odd disasters 
that occurred both to her and her servitors, tumbling one over the other, with 
screams and confusion, were so ridiculous, that no alarm could control her 
mirth. After a fortnight’s pitching and tossing, the good ship was beaten back 
on the wild Scheveling coast, and the queen landed safely at the port close to 
the Hague, from whence they had set out. 

After a few days’ rest and refreshment, the undaunted Henrietta again set 
sail, minus two ships, which she had lost in the storm. This time she had a 
quick and prosperous voyage, and anchored in Burlington Bay, February 20, 
1642-3, after an absence of a year all but two days. She did not attempt to 
land till the 22d, when a gallant squadron of one thousand cavaliers appeared 
insight on the hills; under their protection by land,and that of Von Tromp 
hy sea, the queen came on shore at Burlington Quay, where, on the same day, 
the landing of her stores commenced with the utmost celerity. ) 

At five in the morning the queen was roused by the thundering of cannon 
and the rattling of shot. Five ships of war, commanded Fine parliamentary 
admiral, Batten, which had been previously cruising off Newcastle, had en- 
tered Burlington Bay in the night, and by peep of dawn commenced an active 
cannonade on the house were the queen was sleeping. ‘The | cepnemtaat having 
voted her guilty of high treason, for obtaining supplies of money and arms 
for her distressed husband, their heroic admiral was doing his best to take 
her life. 

“One of their ships,” says the queen, in a letter she wrote at this juncture 
to the king, “did me the favour of flanking upon the house where I slept ; and 
before I was out of bed, the cannon balls whistled so loud about me, that my 
company pressed me earnestly to go out of that house, the cannon having 
totally beaten down the neighbours’ houses, two cannon bullets fallin from 
tlie top to the bottom of the house where I was. So, clothed as well as in 
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haste I could be, I went on foot to some little distance from the town of Bur. 
lington, and got into the shelter of a ditch like that at Newmarket, whither, 
before [ could get, the cannon bullets fell thick about us, and a servant was 
killed within seventy paces of me.” The queen does not venture here to men. 
tion to her husband her blameworthy temerity regarding her lap-dog, though 
she confessed this fine adventure to Madame de Motteville. “She had an 
old ugly dog, called Mitte, whom she loved very much ; when she was in the 
middle of Burlington-street, she remembered that she had left Mitte at the 
mercy of the parliamentary admiral. She instantly turned on her steps, 
rushed upstairs into her chamber, and caught up the animal, which was re- 
posing on her bed, and carried her off in safety.” After this adventure, the 
queen and her ladies gained the ditch she described, and crouched down in it 
while the cannon played furiously over their heads. “One dangerous ball,” 
says the queen, “grazed the edge of the ditch, and covered us with earth and 
stones: the firing lasted till the ebbing of the tide.” 


But no sense of danger could diminish the queen’s zeal in the 
cause in which she was most assuredly the prime mover. As long as 
she was present at the head-quarters of the royal army, the war was 
carried on with a spirit which seemed to promise a speedy success, but 
when she was away it either languished through inaction, or suffered 
materially by mismanagement. Henrietta Maria was indefatigable in 
endeavouring to take advantage of the king's successes, and in encou- 
raging him under his reverses, but at last the tide was turning so powe 
erfully against him that she found herself obliged, as her able biogra- 
pher here proceeds to relate, to leave the country, and make her escape 
to France. 


Queen Henrictta did not reach the shores of her native land without a fresh 
trial to her courage. The vessel in which she had embarked was chased by a 
cruiser in the service of the parliament. Several cannon-shots were fired at 
the vessel in which she was embarked ; and the danger of being taken or sunk 
seemed to be imminent. In this exigence, the queen took the command of 
the vessel. She forbade any return to be made of the cannonading, for fear 
of delay, but urged the pilot to continue his course, and every sail to be set 
for speed; and she charged the captain, if their escape were impossible, to 
fire the powder magazine, and destroy her with the ship, rather than permit 
her to fall alive into the hands of her husband's enemies. At this order, her 
ladies and domestics sent forth the most piercing cries, she meantime main- 
taining a courageous silence, her high spirit being wound up to brave death 
rather than the disgrace to herself, and the trouble to her husband, which 
would have ensued if she had been dragged a captive to London, The can- 
xonading continued till they were nearly in sight of Jersey, when a shot hit 
the queen's little bark, and made it stagger under the blow. Every one on 
board gave themselves over for lost, as the mischief done to the rigging made 
the vessel slacken sail. At that moment a little fleet of Dieppe vessels hove 
in sight, and hastened to the scene of action. This friendly squadron took 
the queen's battered bark under their protection, and the enemy sheered off. 
A furious storm sprung up before a landing could be effected, and Henrietta 
vessel was driven far from the shelter offered by the harbour of Dieppe. 

In a few hours the coast of Bretagne—the refuge of many an exile from 
England—rose in sight. The queen ordered the long-boat out, and was rowed 
on shore. She landed in a wild, rocky cove at Chastel, not far from Brest. 
Here she had to climb over rocks, and traverse on foot a most dangerous path. 
At last she descended into a little rude hamlet of fishermen’s huts, where she 
thankfully laid herself down to rest ina peasant’s cabin covered with stubble. 
The Bas-Bretons took her people at first for pirates, and rose in arms against 
them ; and the queen, exhausted as she was, was forced to explain to them 
who she really was. Next morning the neighbouring Breton gentlemen, being 
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apprised of her landing, thronged to her retreat in their coaches, offering her 
all the service in their power. In all eyes, as she afterwards observed, she 
must have appeared more like a distressed wandering princess of romance 
than a real queen. She was very ill, and very much changed: but the memo 
of Henri Quatre was still dear to the French people ; his daughter was fol- 
lowed by their benedictions, and supplied, from private good-will, with all 
she needed. She used the equipages, so generously offered, to convey her to 
the baths of Bourbon, where she sought health for her body, and repose for 
her overwrought mind. 

Her first feeling, she declared, was that of penitence for her intended self- 
destruction. The indomitable determination of purpose, which all ancient 
writers, and too many modern ones, would have lauded as an instance of high 
resolve worthya Roman matron, Queen Henrietta very properly condemned 
as sinful desperation, unworthy of a Christian woman. “I did not,” she said 
to Madame de Motteville, when she related to her this adventure, “feel any 
extraordinary effort when I gave the order to blow up the vessel ; I was per- 
fectly calm and_ self-possessed ; I can now accuse myself of want of moral 
courage to master my pride; and I give thanks to God for having preserved 
me at the same time from my enemies and from myself.” 

This was, however, to her, but the commencement of the end. The 
terrible news of the decapitation of her husband reached her when 
sharing the dangers of another Parliamentary war in her own country, 
and her subsequent adventures were of the most singular character. 
At last, after many years of sorrow and suffering, she had the good 
fortune to behold the downfall of the Commonwealth, and the restora- 
tion of her son, and returned in ample state and honour as a queen- 
mother, to the country from which she had been obliged to escape like 
acriminal. The whole narrative of her history is given by her author 
from many sources unknown to the general reader, 

The other biography is that of Catharine of Braganza, the amiable 
consort of that King of England, who exclusively bears the title of 
‘“‘the Merry Monarch.” Much as our sympathies have been stirred 
by what we have learned of that affectionate adventuress, the heroic 
daughter of Henri Quatre, to whose exploits we have just been alluding, 
we are inclined to regard the much enduring daughter of John the For- 
tunate as the most interesting character of the two. Hitherto she has 
been represented to us as a patient Grissell, rivalling her immortal pro- 
totype in her powers of endurance, but the able author of the * Lives 
of the Queens of England,” by having recourse to authorities of which 
writers of less research appear never to have heard, has brought forth 
a body of facts and dates which establish Catharine of Braganza in a 
very different position. Assuredly she was infamously treated by 
Charles II. and his courtiers; nevertheless, she managed to maintain 
at that licentious court an unimpeachable character, and if she was not 
so powerful a queen as her mother-in-law, she was at least equally re- 
spectable, and much more fortunate. The picture Miss Strickland has 
given of the court of the Merry Monarch is extremely amusing. It will 
not be considered the least entertaining part of this remarkably enter- 
taining volume. We have already quoted too largely to admit here 
any of the numerous lively passages we had marked for extract de- 
scriptive of the sayings and doings of a circle, the members of which 
seemed to be rivalling each other in saying and doing the most ludi- 
crous things ever heard of in such high places. Catharine of Bra- 
ganza long survived her husband. She quitted England when Wil- 
liam III. had established himself on the forfeited throne of her brother- 
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in-law, James II., and returned to her native country, where she was 
received with singular distinction. The conclusion of her career, ac- 
cording to her accomplished biographer was extremely brilliant. 


It sometimes happens that persons of modest and unassuming manners are 
endowed with shining qualities, for which the world gives them little credit, 
till they are brought into public notice by the force of circumstances. Catha- 
rine of Braganza, who had been lampooned by Andrew Marvel, Buckingham, 
and other evil wits, while (Queen-consort of England, till it became the fashior 
in their own court to regard her as a simpleton, was, in reality, possessed of 
considerable regnal talents, and so popular and successful was her government, 
while she swayed the delegated sceptre of her brother, Don Pedro, that in the 
following year, 1705, during the a illness of that prince, she was 
solemnly constituted Queen-regent of Portugal. 

The country was at that time engaged in a war with the French King of 
Spain, Philip of Anjou, which she conducted with such skill and energy, that 
the campaign was most brilliantly successful. Valenca de Alcantara, Albu- 
querque, Salvaterra, and Carca, all yielded, in the course of a few months, to 
the victorious armies of Donna Catharina, who proved one of the most fortu- 
nate and popular female sovereigns. 

Cahtarine died of a sudden attack of cholic, at ten o’clock on the night of 
December, 31, 1705, the last day of the brightest year of her life, having at- 
tained to the age of sixty-seven years, one month, and six days. Who would 
have ventured to calculate, after all the blighted hopes, the bitter disappoint- 
ments and mortifications which had darkened the meridian horizon of Catha- 
rine of Braganza’s existence, that the evening of her days would be cloudless 
and serene, and her sunset glorious ? 


We need no further recommend this work, for it is one of those 
which every one will find himself obliged to read, from the great repu- 
tation its merits are sure to obtain for it. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RT. HON. RICHARD HILL 


Tre author of this voluminous correspondence was for nine years 
Paymaster of the Forces in Flanders under King William III., sub- 
sequently a Lord of the Admiralty, and in the following reign Envoy 
Extraordinary from the British court to the Duke of Savoy. It is only 
recently that the valuable papers here printed were discovered. They 
embrace a period of great interest, from 1703 to 1706, and are illus- 
trative of the secret policy of some of the most distinguished sovereigns 
and statesmen of Europe as regards the Spanish succession, of the 
rights and liberties of the Vaudois, guaranteed by England, and of the 
wars of that period in the Cevennes, Piedmont, and Lombardy. Among 
the letters, there are several from Queen Anne, the King of Spain, the 
Princes Eugene, D’Armstadt, and Leichtenstein; the Dukes of Savoy, 
Marlborough, and Shrewsbury ; Earls Peterborough and Nottingham; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Godolphin, and Sir George Rooke. 
As materials of history, they are of vast importance, but we are inclined 
to consider them more fitted for future reference than for present read- 
ing. It is the pains-taking scholar only who can be got to peruse nine 
hundred pages of matter-of-fact correspondence, 


* The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. Richard Hill, LLD., F-R.8.L- 
Envoy Extraordinary from the Court of St. James to the Duke of Savoy, in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. Edited by the Rev. W. Blackley, B.A. 2 vols. 





